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New Butt Weld Mills at Indiana Harbor 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. Completes Part of Expansion 


Program [Inaugurated at Its Western Plant—Mills 


Will Produce 400 Tons Daily 


Sheet & Tube Co. upon its acquisition of the prop- 

erties of the Steel & Tube Co. of America was to 
snaugurate a program for the enlargement of the plant 
at Indiana Harbor, Ind. Work is now under way on a 
650-ton blast furnace and on a lap weld mill to have a 
capacity up to 16 in., which will replace a mill formerly 
located elsewhere in the plant. Two butt weld mills 
have just been completed and will roll pipe from % up 
to 3 in. Inasmuch as they are practically duplicates of 
each other and are housed in the same structure, a de- 
scription of one of them will suffice. 

A raw material yard, which is at right angles to the 
mill building, also adjoins a skelp mill which produces 
the Bessemer steel skelp from which the pipe is rolled. 
Small diameter pipe, it is to be noted, is generally cut 


Os: of the first steps taken by the Youngstown 


and threaded by hand at the place of installation and 
Bessemer steel, because of its easier cutting qualities, 
is preferred to the open hearth product. The material 
yard is commanded by two 10-ton electric traveling 
cranes, furnished by the Morgan Engineering Co., 
Alliance, Ohio, which transfer the skelp to an inclined 
skid bed serving the pipe mill. 

To facilitate the subsequent drawing of the steel 
through pipe-forming bells, one end of the skelp is 
pointed in a clipper shear, driven by a 7%-hp. alter- 
nating current motor, located adjacent to the skid bed. 
After pointing, the skelp is shifted to a roller ap- 
proach table, driven by a 30-hp. 525-r.p.m. direct cur- 
rent motor, which conveys it to a magnetic charging 
machine. This machine, which is of standard Youngs- 
town design, is noteworthy for its magnetic feature. 


Each Welding Furnace Is Served by a Magnetic Charging Machine Which Delivers the Skelp into the Furnace Chamber. 
The roller approach table, which conveys the skelp from the material yard to the charger, is to be noted at the right 
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To advance the skelp into the welding furnace chamber, 
it is equipped with a roller table having hollow rollers 
with magnets inside. The magnetic attraction,makes up 
for the lack of weight in the skelp and henée the ten- 
dency of the comparatively light skelp to slip off the 
rollers is overcome. 

The charger operates on a track across the receiv- 
ing end of the furnace. The carriage is driven by a 
33-hp. 505-r.p.m. direct current motor and the roller 
table is operated by a 15-hp. variable speed 400-1600- 
r.p.m, direct current. motor. The furnace is one piece 
of equipment which is not absolutely identical for the 
two mills. In one case the inside hearth width is 7 ft. 
10 in. and in the other 8 ft. 11 in. Both furnace 
hearths, however, have an inside length of 22 ft. 9 in. 
and are 5 ft. in height. They are fired with gas from 
the company’s own by-product coke ovens. 

At the delivery end of the furnace are stationed 
the welder and the bell man. The welder grasps the 
pointed end of the heated skelp with a tong, then slips 
a bell over the end of the tong and places the tong 
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the hands of the sizing roll operator, who is stationed 
at one side of the delivery end of the draw bench. As 
soon as the pipe is deliverd to the rolling off plate a 
“tong man” removes the tong and returns it on a 
chain conveyor, located under the floor, to a point 
close to the welding furnace, where an operative, 
known as the “tong putter up,” transfers the tong to a 
water pit for cooling. The chain conveyor is driven 
by a 74%4-hp. 570-r.p.m. alternating current motor. 

The pipe, on the other hand, is passed on to the 
cooling rack, which is of the inclined type and is sus- 
pended on concrete piers over a large pit in the floor. 
Fingers from continuous chain belts, driven by a 
7%-hp. variable speed 400-1600-r.p.m. direct current 
motor, advance the pipe to the end of the rack, where 
it is discharged into a cradle. The pipe is then hoisted 
by overhead crane and conveyed to piling racks, which 
are constructed of upright pipes anchored in concrete 
piers. 

Each butt weld furnace has a capacity of 200 tons of 
pipe per 24-hr. day. All of the furnace and mill equip- 
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In the Material Yard Skelp Is Delivered to an Inclined Skid Bed and Is Then Pointed in a Clipper Shear and Passed 


ou to a Roller Approach Table (to be Noted at the Right) 


Which Conveys it to the Magnetic Charger Serving the 


Furnace 


in the end of a draw bench, where it is automatically 
gripped by a continuous chain belt which pulls tong 
and skelp through the bell. The draft through the bell 
curls the steel into tubular shape and welds the edges 
together without lapping. The function of the bell 
man is to clean the bells so they are ready for reuse. 

The draw bench is 66% ft. long and swings through 
an arc so as to command the entire width of the fur- 
nace. It is pivoted at its delivery end. The radial 
movement of the bench is controlled by a bench run- 
ner, who is stationed in a pulpit on one side, where he 
enjoys an excellent view of the furnace. The con- 
tinuous chain belt in the bench operates without inter- 
ruption, but may be stopped instantly in an emergency. 
The bench is driven by a 60-hp. variable speed 300- 
900-r.p.m. direct. current motor. 

From the draw bench, tong and pipe are passed 
through a sizing roll, driven by a variable speed 35-hp. 
400-1200-r.p.m. direct current motor, and are then de- 
livered on to a rolling off plate. A perforated pipe 
hung above the rolling off plate sprays the steel with 
water before it is delivered on to an adjacent cooling 
rack. 

Control of the continuous chain in the draw bench, 
the sizing roll motor, and the rolling off plate is in 


ment was designed and constructed by the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co.’s own forces with the exception of the 
roller approach table, which was designed. by the com- 
pany, but constructed elsewhere. The motors were fur- 
nished by the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa., the General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y., and the Reliance Electric & Engineering Co., 
Cleveland. 

From the piling racks, pipe is advanced to the 
finishing department, where it is first taken to the 
inspection benches, then to the _ straightening 
benches, and from there to the pipe cutting off and 
threading machines. Subsequently it is passed through 
hydrostatic testing machines and then is transferred to 
the bundling benches. After bundling, it goes to the oil- 
ing machines and to the weighing scales, following which 
it is transferred to the shipping cradles for final dis- 
position. 

The floor of the finishing department is hydraulically 
pressed asphalt block pavement resting on a concrete 
base. Paving brick has been laid around the cooling 
racks and under the piling racks, while the furnace 
end of the building has a steel plate floor. 

Attention has been given to illumination and ven- 
tilation. Continuous sash has been provided both in 
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The Delivery End of the Furnace Is Served by a Draw Bench Which Swings through an Are so as to Command the 
Entire Width of the Hearth. The welder is stationed at the furnace while the bench runner who controls the radial 
movement of the draw bench is in the pulpit at the right 


From the Draw Bench Pipe Is Passed Through a Sizing Roll Driven by a Variable Speed Motor. The sizing roll oper- 
ator is to be noted in the rear, while at his right is a motor-driven ventilating fan 
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After Passing Throuch the Sizing Roll, Pipe and Tong Are 


Subjected to a Spray of Water 
furnace on a chain conveyor 


the side walls and in the monitors. Large motor- 
driven fans have been placed next to the stations occu- 
pied by the welders, sizing roll operators and tong men. 

The furnace end of the building, which formerly 
housed the lap well mill now being replaced elsewhere 
in the plant, has a central longitudinal monitor and a 
pitch roof covered with tile, supplied by the Federal 
Cement Tile Co., Chicago. The finishing end of the 
building, which is entirely new, has the so-called “high 
and low bay” type of roof, consisting of lateral mon- 
itors. The covering is of matched lumber and Barrett 
specification roofing. The side walls are of Truscon 
steel sash with brick trim in contrast with the con- 
tinuous sash and sheeting in the walls of the furnace 


Conference Will Consider Human Relations 
in Industry 


The fourth annual week-end conference at the Y. M. 
C. A. conference grounds, Estes Park, Colo., will be 
held July 18 to 20, the general subject being “Human 
Relations in Industry.” Among the subjects to be dis- 
cussed are the following: 


The State and Industrial Relations—Hon. Henry J. Allen 
Wichita, Kan 

Human Relations in Industry as Found in the Empire 
Properties—H. R. Straight, vice-president and general man 
ager Empire Companies, Bartlesville, Okla 

From the Worker's Point of View A. R. Tyler, machinist 
the Great Western Sugar Co., Brighton, Colo 

Cooperation and Labor Unions—Earl] R. Hoage, president 
Colorado State Federation of Labor, Denver 

Personal Achievement in Industry Harry N Clarke 


president Corte-Scope’Co., Cleveland 
Promoting Good Will in 
president Patten Paper Co., 


Industry Judson G 
Appleton, Wis 

The School for Industrial, Railroad and 
Executives will be held July 21 to 26. 
jects to be considered will be: 

Human and Industrial Relations 
dent Corte-Scope Co., Cleveland. 

Manpower in Industry—J.-A 
secretary, Y. M. C, A., 


Personnel and Public 


Rosebush, 


Business 
Among the: sub- 


Harry N. Clarke, presi- 


Hiller,- city-wide industrial 
Chicago 

telations—Hal S. Ray, director of 
personnel and public relations, Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 


Railway C’o., Chicago 
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Delivered on a Rolling-Off Plate, Where the Spindle Is 
The tong man, to be noted at the right, then removes the tong and returns it to the 
located under the floor. The 
discharged into the cradle t 


pipe is passed on to the cooling rack from which it is 
be seen at the extreme left 


end of the structure. The entire building is 884% x 
510 ft., and is commanded throughout its length by two 
10-ton overhead electric traveling cranes supplied by 
the Morgan Engineering Co., Alliance, Ohio. 

In a leanto adjoining the furnace department are 
control panels for the electrical equipment and a 750- 
gal. per min. plunger pump which furnishes~ hydro- 
static pressure for testing the finished\pipe. Joining 
the finishing end of the building at right angles is a 
warehouse, 160 x 200 ft., which is still in the course 
of construction. This structure will also be served by 
two 10-ton overhead electric traveling cranes. All 
erection work has been done by the company’s own 
forces. The steel construction was fabricated by the 
McClintic-Marshall Co., Pittsburgh. 


The Ethics of Profit Taking in Industry—Judson G. Rose- 
bush, president Patten Paper Co., Appleton, Wis. 

An interesting feature of the school will be the con- 
ducting of the forum by Harry N. Clarke, Cleveland, 
who for many years has been highly successful in con- 
ducting classes and forums for the discussion of re 
ligious and industrial subjects. 


Shipping Board Loans $5,000,000 


WASHINGTON, July 1.—The Shipping Board has 
loaned more than $5,000,000 for the construction of 
American flag tonnage, according to a statement issued 
by Chairman T. V. O’Connor. Loans for the construc- 
tion of vessels to be built include $2,666,000 made to 
the Cherokee-Seminole Steamship Corporation, a sub- 
sidiary of the Clyde Steamship Co., to build two com- 
bination passenger and cargo ships, to cost not less 
than $4,000,000, which are to be: built by the Newport 
News Shipbuilding & Drydock Co.;° $1,000,000 to the 
tobert E. Lee Shipbuilding Corporation, a subsidiary 
of the Old Dominion Steamship Co., for one combination 
“argo and passenger vessel to be built at the Newport 
News yard, and $1,500,000 to the Coano Steamship Cor-' 
poration, a subsidiary of the New York & Porto Rico 
Steamship Co., for ‘another combination cargo and pas- 
senger vessel which also will be built at the Newport 
News plant. 


Reconstructing Plant Under Production 


Powdered Coal Air Furnaces with Water System for Dis- 


integrating Slag, Continuous Annealing Oven and 


Molding Floor Arrangement Are Features 


BY GILBERT L. LACHER 


O rearrange and reconstruct a plant without in- 
[[erranting production is alone a redoubtable task. 

To achieve this end and at the same time double 
the capacity was successfully done by the Belle City 
Malleable Iron Co., Racine, Wis. The situation pre- 
cluded deviating radically from the former arrangement 
of the various departments, but nevertheless called for 
the creation of a scheme which would embody the latest 
ideas in plant layout and equipment. A. A. Wickland 
& Co., Inc., engineer, Chicago, was retained to under- 


Plan of the Former Plant, 
Including the New Anneal- 
ing Department Planned for 
Before the Problem of Doub- 
ling Melting Capacity Had 
Been Solved. The first step 
in the reconstruction program 
was to begin at the outside 
wall of the innermost of the 
two old foundry buildings 
and to erect a_ structure 
utilizing all of the space up 
to the street line 


(Below) Plan of the Plant, 
as Reconstructed 
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take the work, which is now nearing completion. The 
plan devised is ingenious for its compactness and maxi- 
mum utilization of available space, for its retention of 
the main outlines of the old plant arrangement without 
preventing the development of a new layout embracing 
modern principles, and for its easy adaptation to the 
necessities of uninterrupted output. 

Formerly there were two parallel foundry buildings 
separated from the street by a core -building, a railroad 
siding, considerable yard space and a row of storage 
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sheds. Beginning at the outside wall of the innermost 
foundry, a new building was erected utilizing all of the 
space up to the street line. The core department was 
shifted to the northwest corner of the property, adjoin- 
ing one end of the new foundry, while the hard iron mill 
room was rearranged and concentrated in a smaller 
area without limiting its capacity. In the meantime 
melting continued to be carried on in the remaining old 
foundry building. Meanwhile a new annealing build- 
ing was added to the shipping building, in accordance 
with plans which had been decided upon before the 
problem of doubling the melting capacity had been 
solved. 

The renovated plant, which in practically all essen- 
tials will be new, will have an annual capacity of 20,000 
tons of finished castings. It gives the company the 
advantage of more modern equipment, better working 
conditions and a rearrangement of departments which 
makes for the most direct handling and routing of ma- 
terials. Four air furnaces, fired by pulverized coal, 
will constitute the melting units. A sawtooth roof of 
new design insures excellent ventilation, as wel] as ade- 
quate natural illumination. The core sand handling 
and mixing equipment is both novel and efficient, while 
working conditions in the core room are considered 
ideal. The Belle City plant is one of five malleable 
foundries in the United States equipped with continu- 
ous annealing ovens. Both hard and soft iron tumbling 
mills and sand blast equipment are arranged with par- 
ticular reference to safety considerations and the most 
expeditious handling of materials. The material stor- 
age yard, conveniently located, is commanded by an 
overhead crane, which serves the shipping platform 
aiso. 

The company manufactures certified malleable cast- 
ings, under the requirements of the American Malleable 
Castings Association, for the railroads, as well as for 
the automobile and agricultural implement industries. 
With the completion of the two air furnaces still under 
construction, the plant will employ 650 men and 80 
women when operating full. 


Melting Equipment for 80 Tons per Day 
Each air furnace has a capacity of 20 tons and is 
fired with powdered coal, being served by an individual 
pulverizer, direct-driven by a 35-hp. 1800-r.p.m. motor. 
The same motor operates a chain conveyor which ele- 
vates the coal to a hopper through which the fuel is dis- 
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The 20-Ton Air 
Furnaces Are 
Fired with 
Powdered Coal. 
A single motor 
elevates the coal 
to a hopper 
serving a_ pul- 
verizer, operates 
the pulverizer, 
and drives a fan 
which blows the 
powdered coal 
on a tangent 
into a fuel 
mixer 


charged into the pulverizer directly underneath. A 
fan, also operated by the motor, blows the pulverized 
coal on a tangent into a fuel mixer. A separate fan 
supplies air for a secondary blast, which passes through 
the center of a spiral to the tip of the burner, and for 
the top blast in the furnace chamber. The melting 
ratio is three tons of iron to one ton of coal and the 
cost of preparing fuel is 25c. per ton of iron melted. 

Both furnaces have side walls of fire brick 18 in. 
thick, covered with 1-in. cast iron plates perforated 
with 1%-in. holes, spaced at 3%-in. centers. The per- 
forations are to prevent cracking of the plates. The 
hearth measures 6% ft. wide x 23 ft. long inside. The 
overall width of the furnace is 9 ft. 6 in. The length 
of the bungs, which are of cast steel of special design, 
is 8 ft. 6 in. Eight charging bungs clamped together 
give an opening 6 ft. wide for the introduction of metal. 
The furnaces were designed by A. A. Wickland & Co. 
and built by the Belle City organization. 

An ingenious method for handling slag has been 
provided. A 2%-in. pipe throws a stream of water into 
the slag trough at a point just ahead of the slag spout, 
flushing the slag into a bucket which rests on two 
I-beams in a concrete pit full of water. The top of 
the bucket is flush with the foundry floor and perfora- 
tions in its sides and bottom permit the water in the 
pit to enter. The water disintegrates the slag and sepa- 
rates it from occluded iron, which later may be recov- 
ered by magnet. A motor-operated chain block on a 
monorail is used to elevate the bucket, which is of 1 
cu. yd. capacity, and to discharge the contents into a 
gasoline-operated dump motor truck, of the so-called 
“tructractor” type, made by the Clark Equipment Co., 
Buchanan, Mich. 

For the disintegration of the slag a continuous water 
circulation system was devised. A single-stage 100-gal. 
per min. Chicago Pump Co. centrifugal pump, driven 
by 2-hp. motor, pumps water from the bottom of the 
pit and delivers it to the slag trough. 

The two furnaces now under construction will be 
equipped with waste-heat boilers, each of which will 
have a concrete firing pit connecting with a *unnel 
communicating with the material yard, so that coal and 
ashes may be handled directly and without interfering 
with molding operations. The coal and ash pits in the 
yard are commanded by the material yard crane. Steam 
generated by the boilers will drive a 2200-cu. ft. Chi- 
cago Pneumatic Tool Co. air compressor. Exhaust 
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steam from the compressor wi!] be utilized to heat 
water for the hot water heating system which extends 
through the entire plant. The heating coils are located 
against the outside walls and at well selected points 
under the trusses. The radiation was installed by the 
Almirall Co., Chicago and New York. 


Arrangement of Molding Floors 


The space between the two completed furnaces is 
commanded by a 3-ton electric traveling bridge crane, 
built by the Milwaukee Electric Crane & Mfg. Co. A 
crane of the same capacity will command the space 
between the two other furnaces. The crane which 
charges the furnaces, using special charging buckets, 
also delivers hot metal to the intervening floors where 
heavy work is done. The remaining floors are arranged 
for a 5-ton electric monorail system, which will deliver 
metal to the molders and carry castings into the mill 
room. At present, however, tractors and trailers are 
employed. The aisles are made of concrete with a cov- 
ering of cast iron plates, except in the immediate vicin- 
ity of the furnaces, where a paving brick surface has 
been provided. The molding floors, of clay, are sepa- 
rated by concrete strips, 24 in. wide and flush with the 
floor level, to be used as runners for a motor-driven 
American Foundry Equipment Co. sand cutter. 

The arrangement of the floors in unusual. There are 
four aisles running the length of the plant, two of 
which were located against the side walls to protect the 
molders from the heating coils located against the walls 
and from drafts from the continuous sash windows. 
Between the aisles are three double rows of molding 
floors, divided in each instance midway between aisles 
by a heavy plank wall against which the molding 
benches are placed. With this scheme, the molders 
work from the plank wall out toward the aisles and in 
no case are they required to work next to the windows. 
Molding machines, with which many of the floors are 
equipped, were furnished by the Milwaukee Foundry 
Equipment Co., Milwaukee, Wis., Federal Malleable 
Co., West Allis, Wis., and the Nichols Molding Machine 
Co.» Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Column centers in the foundry are 36 ft. apart. a 
distance spanning four of the molding floors, 9 ft. wide. 
The roof is of modified sawtooth design, every other 
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tooth having continuous sash on both sides of the apex. 
All of the teeth have both top-hung and bottom-sup- 
ported sash, to permit the widest possible opening for 
ventilation. In the case of the modified teeth, a top- 
hung sash is located on the other side of the apex, so 
that there can be a clean sweep of air from one side of 
the tooth through the other side. The design was espe- 
cially prepared for the purpose of insuring adequate 
light and ventilation for molders working in the middle 
of the foundry. 


Core Room and Sand Preparation 


The core room which adjoins the foundry is a model 
from the standpoint of working conditions. Continuous 
sash in two of the side walls and in the sawtooth roof 
provide ample air and light. The floor is of concrete 
and the height of the room from floor to the bottom of 
the roof trusses is 18 ft. The benches are of steel 
frame with wood top and a sand box in front of the core 
maker. A hinged cover on the box permits replenish- 
ment of the sand supply from the back of the bench 
without interference with the work of the core maker. 

The sand mixing equipment commands particular 
attention. A bucket elevator raises the sand to a re- 
volving riddle, from which it passes through a hopper 
into a Simpson No. 2 sand mixer furnished by the Na- 
tional Engineering Co., Chicago. From the mixer it is 
discharged into a second bucket elevator from which 
it is passed through a bifurcated spout into two hop- 
pers. The sand then is discharged into steel frame 
boxes with wooden sides which, when filled, are carried 
out of the way by a “jack lift” truck. There are three 
of these trucks in the core room, furnished by the 
Lewis-Shepard Co., Boston. Sand is transferred from 
the boxes to wheelbarrows. Enough sand is prepared 
by the mixing ecuipment in 2 hr. to last the core room 
all day. The mixer was designed by A. A. Wickland & 
Co., while the elevating equipment was constructed by 
the R. W. McIlvaine Co., Chicago. 

It will be noted that the sand mixing equipment is 
located in the core baking department, which is sepd- 
cated from the core room by a partition extending from 
the roof down to within 8 ft. of the floor. The parti- 
tion, painted white and made of asbestos board, pro- 
tects the core makers from heat and gases emanating 


The Hard Iron 
Millis Are 
Located ona 
Platform, Being 
Filled by Over- 
head Crane 
and Discharging 
by Gravity into 
Buggies Below 
The driving 
mechanism and 
exhaust pipes 
are underneath 
the platform and 
are screened off 
to eliminate the 
possibility of 
personal] injury 
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from the baking ovens. Mechanical core-making equip- 
‘ment in the core room includes an air-operated core 
machine, built by William Demmler & Brothers, Ke- 
wanee, Ill., and jolt machines supplied by the Interna- 
tional Molding Machine Co., Chicago. 

For baking there are six Coleman core ovens with 
inside dimensions 6 x 14 ft. x 7 ft. high, furnished by 
the Foundry Equipment Co., Cleveland. They are of 
the double-end type, with receiving doors on the core 
room side and discharge doors on the other side, where 
space has been provided for cooling, trimming, sorting, 
ete. The ovens are fired with city gas and blast is sup- 
plied by a motor-driven blower. Heat regulation is 
facilitated through individual pyrometers furnished by 
the Brown Instrument Co., Philadelphia. The cores are 





The Sand Mixing Equipment Prepares Sufficient Sand 
in Two Hours to Last the Core Department All Day 
A bucket elevator (on the right) raises the sand to 
a revolving riddle, from which it passes through a 


hopper into a rotary sand mixer. From the mixer it 
is discharged into a second bucket elevator, from 
which it is passed through a bifurcated spout into two 
hoppers Sand is drawn from the hoppers, as de- 
sired, into sand boxes, seen in the left background 


baked on steel racks, which are conveyed from core 
bench to oven by jack lift truck. A stairway from the 
core baking department leads to a mezzanine floor, 
which is used for the storage of core driers. 


Tumbling and Annealing of Castings 


The hard iron mill room has a number of interesting 
features. The mills, furnished by the W. W. Sly Mfg. 
Co., Cleveland, are located on a steel platform, under- 
neath which are situated the motor and line shafting 
to drive the mills and the exhaust pipes for conveying 
the dust to an arrester. Six tumbling mills are ar- 
ranged on one side of the platform and four on the 
other side, with room for two more. Each row of 
mills is commanded by a 17-ft. span bridge crane 
equipped with electric hoist, for loading the mills. For 
unloading, the mills are turned over and discharged 
into wooden-side buggies spotted on the floor under- 
neath. Around the platform is a clear passageway, so 
that a train of buggies can be made up for transfer 
to the annealing department. This type of buggy has 
two wheels with a caster in front, to permit sharp turns. 
Plans call for the installation of an electric monorail 
system which will carry the castings directly from 
the foundry into the hard mill room. . 
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In the annealing building, 77 x 548 ft., is a gas-fired 
continuous annealing furnace 347 ft. long, built by the 
American Dressler Tunnel Kilns, Inc., Cleveland. Only 
five of this type thus far have been built in this country 
for malleable foundries; it is said to insure a more uni- 
form anneal than is possible in the period type oven. 
Of tunnel-like construction, the oven has a standard- 
gage track running its entire length; on a parallel track 
outside, annealing cars are spotted preparatory to being 
charged into the furnace. 

By means of an overhead crane the cars are loaded 
with annealing pots which have been packed with cast- 
ings, properly sorted and chipped, after their delivery 
from the hard iron mill room. The cars then are pushed 
onto a transfer car at the receiving end of the oven, 
whereupon transfer car and burden are moved into the 
furnace by a J. I. Case gasoline tractor. Once in the 
oven, the cars of annealing pots are advanced period- 
ically by a hydraulic ram. The heating cycle, i e., the 
time required for a car to make the trip from the 
receiving end to the discharge end, is five days. The 
oven has a capacity of 60 cars and the annealing of 
60 tons of castings is completed every 24 hr. At the 
discharge end, the same type of transfer car is utilized 
to remove cars from the oven. 

After cars of annealing pots have been removed 
from the oven and transferred to the service track, 
they are allowed ordinarily to cool in the atmosphere 
for 6 hr. before the castings are removed. At the 
completion of cooling they are discharged into dump 
buckets and then transferred to soft iron tumbling 
mills or the sand blast, depending on the class of work. 
After tumbling or blasting, the castings are discharged 
into buggies and conveyed to the shipping building, 
which adjoins the annealing room. The dust arrester 
serving the mills was placed on the roof to be out of 
the way. Mills, sand blast and dust arrester were fur- 
nished by the W. W. Sly Mfg. Co. 

Four old annealing ovens were retained in the an- 
nealing department for emergency use. The annealing 
building has a concrete floor, continuous sash in the 
side walls and a pitch roof with continuous top-Mfung 
sash in the monitor. The roof of this building, as well 
as the foundry and core departments, is covered with 
gypsum tile, manufactured by the United States Gyp- 
sum Co., Chicago. The entire length of the building 
is commanded by three 5-ton cage-operated electric 
traveling Milwaukee cranes, used both for the loading 
and unloading of pots and the transfer of castings to 
the sand blast or the soft iron tumbling mills, which 
are on a platform similar to that in the hard iron mill 
room, 

In the three-story shipping department building are 
four drop hammers, eleven grinding machines and 
two portable grinders—types of tools necessary in meet- 
ing the exacting specifications of the automobile trade. 
At one end of the first floor is a depressed bay for auto- 
mobile motor trucks and on one side are doors adjoining 
a direct siding from the Chicago & North Western 
Railroad. The shipping room floor is on a level with 
freight car floors and motor truck bodies, so that the 
transfer of shipments to either is as direct as possible. 

Lying parallel to the annealing and shipping build- 
ing is the raw material yard, embracing steel scrap, 
malleable scrap, pig iron and sand storage bins, coal 
hoppers and a material storage shed. The yard will 
be commanded by a 90-ft. span cage-operated 10-ton 
electric traveling crane, operating on a runway 900 
ft. long. 


Steel Casting Plant 


The steel scrap, it is to be observed, is for use 
in the company’s electric steel casting plant, which 
operates in an adjoining building under the name of 
the Racine Steel Castings Co. This foundry is equipped, 
with a 3-ton Heroult electric furnace which has been 
in operation since 1916, and has a capacity of 200 tonsi 
of finished castings per month. Here castings are 
made for tractors and automobiles, railroad specialties 
and equipment. Hence the company is in a position 
to supply both steel and malleable castings to the same 
customers, which is a very advantageous arrangement. 

A feature of the new plant which is of obvious im- 
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into a Bucket Resting in a Concrete Pit Full of Water. 
occluded iron, which later may be recovered by magnet. 
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portance to both the malleable and steel foundries is 
a laboratory, admirably illuminated and well equipped. 
Tensile strength and elongation tests are made on a 
machine manufactured by the Tinius Olsen Testing 
Machine Co., Philadelphia. Complete apparatus for 
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making the needed chemical analyses has been supplied. 
Architectural treatment of the construction work 
is most pleasing, all of the exterior trim being of 


pressed face brick. 
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After Being Pushed onto a Transfer Car at the Receiving 
into the Furnace by a Gasoline Tractor. Once in the oven, 
draulic ram, to be noted 


M. Adams, resident architect. 
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» NEW 27-IN. ENGINE LATHE 


Greater Power and Rigidity and More Convenient 
Operation Aim in Improved Design 


A 27-in. engine lathe, which has been completely 
redesigned to provide more driving power, strength 
and rigidity, greater ease of operation and more dur- 
ability than heretofore has been placed on the market 
by the Niles-Bement-Pond Co., 111 Broadway, New 
York. 

Features contributing to rigidity and strength in- 
clude a solid web cast over the top of the bed, large 
compensated Vee-type ways for the carriage and 
positive fine tooth steel clutches in the apron for 
longitudinal and cross feeds. Heat treated steel Maag 





gears are used throughout. Overhung gears have been 
eliminated and all gear shafts are provided with at 
least two bearings. A heavy four-bolt tailstock with 
double plug spindle clamp is a feature. 

The “jog” push button provided on the head for 
turning the motor while shifting gears is among the 
features making for ease of operation. A compact 
apron permits the operator to stand close to his work. 

The bed of the machine has been designed to with- 
stand without vibration the stresses induced by the 
cutting tool. The front ways of a lathe being subject 
to the greatest load from the cutting tool, heavy cross 
ties spaced 24 in. apart and an inclined solid web are 
provided to give the front track strong support. The 
inclined web serves also to carry the chips through 
the holes in the back wall of the bed to the back of 
the machine where they may be easily removed. They 
do not fall on the floor. 

The compensated Vee-type ways for the carriage is 
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among the features emphasized as assuring accuracy 
of lathe bed after it has been in service. The carriage 
has two sets of track wipers, one ahead of the other, 
to prevent scoring of the ways. Theyfirst wiper is 
made *&p of a thin brass plate arranged to press lightly 
against the track at an angle so that chips are pushed 
off. The second wiper is of heavy felt and takes up the 
very small particles not pushed off by the first wiper. 
Oil is applied through covered oil cup directly to the 
working surfaces between the carriage track wipers 
so that they aid in keeping the oil on the working sur- 
faces instead of wiping it off. Oil grooves in the car- 
riage serve to carry the oil to the entire surface of 
the way. 


The compact construction of the apron permits the 
operator to get close to the work with minimum of 
effort. The upper slide is offset so that the ball crank 


There Are Several Features Making for More 
Convenient Operation. The arrangement of the 
motor drive, feed box, and control levers may 
be noted from the front view and the operation 
of the “jog” button for shifting gears is shown 
in upper insert. The lower insert shows the con- 
venience of the compact apron. The rapid 
traverse screw may be noted in the rear view 


on it does not interfere with the wrench on the carriage 
screw. The operator may get either longitudinal or 
crossfeed with the same lever. 

Simplicity is a feature of the rapid power traverse, 
the arrangement of which may be noted from the rear 
view illustration. A right and left-hand screw at the 
back of the lathe is driven by a separate motor through 
the gear box in which the gears run in oil. A right 
and left-hand nut rotates on this screw ordinarily in- 
side of a casing bolted to the carriage. When the rapid 
traverse lever at the front of the carriage is moved, it 
holds one or the other nut stationary depending on 
which direction it is desired to move the carriage. 

The apron is cast in one piece. Instead of the 
friction feed, the machine has been provided with 
positive fine tooth clutches that may be snapped in and 
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American Society for Testing Materials — 


Notable Symposium on Special Alloys at Annual Convention— 
Iron for Cast Iron Pipe—Progress in Magnetic and 


Fatigue Testing—Developments in Specifications 


Y, organizing and conducting the first symposium on a subject of leading importance to metal- 
lurgists and heat treaters, the American Society for Testing Materials brought to a successful 
culmination another year of its activity at its twenty-seventh annual meeting last week at Haddon 

Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. The Society added decidedly to its standing as a technical organization and the 
net result was the assembly and the discussion of literature and data on corrosion-resistant, heat- 
resistant and electrical-resistant metals and alloys which bring to a head developments in the last 
ten years. There was the usual intensive activity both during the year and during the convention 
of committee meetings and discussions which characterize the work of this unique society. There 
were no drastic changes in specifications, but the usual revisions to bring existing standards and 


tentative ones up-to-date, as well as some work on new standards, were reported and passed upon. 


The attendance, while practically equal to last year’s meeting, reached about 1000, though there 
were expectations that, in view of the substantial increase in membership during the last year, a new 


record would be established. 


The change in policy of holding parallel sessions all the week was an experiment. On practically 


each day sessions on steel were held at the same time as those on cement and other subjects. 


While 


this may not have kept down the total attendance, it certainly prevented some from sitting in 
on certain sessions which were put at the end of the week. Undoubtedly the meeting Friday evening, 


on wrought and cast iron, suffered for this reason. 


Last year iron and steel subjects were con- 


centrated on the first three days, with other subjects taking up the remainder of the week. 
Year by year the scope of the society is broadening and new subjects are being taken up. Its 


annual programs, especially the one this year, are crowded with valuable material. 


An attempt is 


given in the following report to touch only on the high lights. 


Symposium on Alloys Resistant to Deterioration 


HE feature of the week’s sessions was the sym- 

posium. So rapid has been the development in recent 
years of alloys having  corrosion-resistant, heat- 
resistant and electrical-resistant properties that it was 
believed by the society that an important service could 
be rendered by gathering together the principal avail- 
able data in this field rather than to attempt the formu- 
lation of standard or specifications. The result was 
impressive and valuable. It is the first symposium on 
this subject ever attempted. The 13 papers, together 
with those presented at Cleveland in May at a joint 
meeting with the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, constitute a remarkable contribution to the 
literature of this new subject. 

The papers were divided substantially into three 
groups. The first group embraced corrosion-resistant 
alloys. Of these, including the introductory paper of 
the committee in charge of the symposium, there were 
seven. The second group was made up of four papers 
dealing with heat-resistant alloys while the third group 
of two papers covered electrical resistant materials. 
As a whole the various papers were limited to alloys 
of which the principal components are nickel, chromium, 
copper and iron. 


A List of the Alloys 


As an introduction to the entire subject, the chair- 
man of the committee in charge of the symposium, 
Jerome Strauss, U. S. Naval Gun Factory, Washington, 
presented a most valuable report listing in tabular form 
the commercial materials at present being made in 
this country which come within the scope of the 
symposium. The name of each alloy, its manufacturer, 
its chemical and physical properties and its principal 
uses are presented in comprehensive tables. The data 
are based on information submitted entirely by the 
makers of each alloy and are offered as a guide to 
engineers and users of such products. 

The committee which arranged the symposium and 





compiled the data were: Jerome Strauss, chairman; 
P. A. E. Armstrong, W. H. Bassett, L. O. Hart, A. L 
Krynitsky, P. D. Merica and H. M. Williams. 


Corrosion-Resistant Materials 


Six papers by leading authorities were presented 
at the first session on Tuesday afternoon, June 24, after 
the presentation of the introduction. 

“Corrosion-Resistant Alloys—Past, Present and 
Future” was the title of the paper by P. A. E. Arm- 
strong, vice-president Ludlum Steel Co., Watervliet, 
N. Y., who in an exceedingly brief speech presented his 
contribution. As the title indicates, the paper is a 
review of metallurgical developments which have led 
up to the manufacture of chromium-bearing alloy steels 
with particular reference to the patent situation. He 
lays particular stress on the value of a 17-per cent 
chromium steel containing about 1.50 per cent silicon 
with the carbon under 0.10 per cent—virtually a stain- 
less or rustless iron. The author also discusses the 
future effect of such alloys on the development of en- 
gineering construction. 


Alloys in Acid Mine Waters 


The importance of the corrosion problem in the coal 
mining industry was discussed in a paper by Robert J. 
Anderson and George M. Enos, of the Bureau of Mines 
Experiment Station, Pittsburgh, and instructor of 
metallurgy, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, 
respectively, the title of the paper being “Corrosion- 
Resisting Alloys for Use in Acid Mine Water.” The 
nature of acid mine water from coal mines is dis- 
cussed, typical analyses of such waters being given, 
with the nature of the corrosion process under such 
circumstances also taken up. On the basis of various 
tests made, a list of materials which are resistant to 
acid mine waters has been incorporated in the paper 
and the applicability of these materials to the construc- 
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tion of mining equipment indicated. A number of 
specific corrosion problems are pointed out. 

“The Endurance Properties of Corrosion-Resistant 
Steels” was the title of an elaborate paper by Dr. D. J. 
McAdam, Jr., metallurgist U. S. Naval Engineering 
Experiment Station, Annapolis, Md. Only a summary 
was available in printed form, but the author presented 
a fairly full abstract illustrated by lantern slides. He 
describes the results of an investigation conducted at 
his laboratory to determine the relation of endurance 
properties to the results of the more common mechanical 
tests. The endurance tests were made by the rotating 
cantilever method and by the alternating torsion 
method. 

Alloys and Sea Water 


An elaborate paper, only a summary of which was 
available in print, was contributed by Jerome Strauss 
and J. W. Talley, both connected with the U. S. Naval 
Gun Factory, Washington. Mr. Strauss presented a 
comprehensive summary, aided by a large number of 
lantern slides. The authors give the results of an 
exhaustive study of the modification of physical prop- 
erties of the newer ferrous alloys by heat treatment 
and their behavior when exposed to sea-water spray. 
Nearly 30 commercial corrosion-resistant steels in over 
20 distinct compositions are involved. The materials 
were arranged in three groups: “Hardenable” chromium 
steels, chromium steels which do not “harden” and 
steels in which the predominating alloying element is 
nickel. 

Two Foreign Papers 


Two papers from European metallurgists were con- 
tributed to the symposium. 

“Non-Rusting Chromium Nickel Steels” was a sub- 
ject discussed by B. Strauss, connected with the cele- 
brated Krupp firm, Essen, Germany. The author 
describes the development of two chromium-nickel 
steels in the physical research laboratory of his com- 
pany, discussing first the valuable properties of 
chromium as an alloy with iron and steel. The first 
of these two alloys includes steels containing 10 to 16 
per cent of chromium, 0.50 to 4.00 per cent of nickel 
and 0.10 to 0.60 per cent of carbon. The other steel 
includes those which range from 20 to 25 per cent of 
chromium, 4 to 20 per cent of nickel and 0.10 to 0.50 
per cent of carbon. The results of corrosion tests of 
these alloys in comparison to steels of 9.25 per cent 
nickel content and with ingot iron are reported. The 
tests include corrosion in air and sea-water and in cold 
and boiling nitric acid solution. After presenting the 
physical and metallographic properties of these steels 
and their behavior at elevated temperatures, the paper 
concludes with references of their applications in- 
dustrially. Dr. Paul D. Merica, International Nickel 
Co., New York, presented an abstract of this paper, 
changing in some important respects the order of the 
author’s original contribution. 


Stainless Steel Ball Bearings 


Another paper from a foreign source was con- 
tributed by Axel Hultgren, chief metallurgist of a com- 
pany in Gothenburg, Sweden. Taking as his title “The 
Carrying Capacity of Ball Bearings Made of Stainless 
Steel,” the author makes a comparison of balls of this 
material called ordinarily low chromium steels. Stain- 
less steels of American, British and Swedish production 
were used. In most of the tests, in order to reproduce 
regular service conditions for such bearings, water was 
admitted to the bearing while running. The object 
of the investigation was based on the hope of ball bear- 
ing manufacturers ‘of obtaining a solution of the prob- 
lem of rust-resisting ball bearings. The results of the 
tests are reported by the author as far from promising. 
The carrying capacity of the stainless steel bearings 
tested was from 10 to 20 per cent of that of ordinary 
ball bearings. 


A New Alloy of Striking Properties 


The discussions, which were not many, were pre- 
sented at the close of the presentation of the papers. 
A most interesting new alloy was brought to the 
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attention of the society by W. B. Price, Scovill Mfg. Co., 
Waterbury, Conn. It is called an admiralty nickel under 
the trade name “Adnick.” With a composition of about 
70 per cent copper, 29 per cent nickel and 1 per cent 
tin, the alloy is claimed to have high tensile strength 
at high temperatures, to be extremely ductile so as to 
be drawn, stamped, spun, etc., and to be resistant to 
corrosion in certain liquids. When cold rolled it pro- 
duces a material having 131,000 lb. per sa. in. tens 1> 
strength with 77,000 lb. per sq. in. in the annealed 
state. Among samples presented for inspection was 
some wire drawn down to 0.006 in. diameter from a 
5¢-in. round without annealing. 

Dr. C. M. Johnson, Crucible Steel Co. of America, 
Pittsburgh, referred to the fact that no one alloy was 
good for every emergency or condition, in the course of 
the presentation of some data covering the relative 
merits of “Resistal” to other alloys under special 
corrosive conditions. 

Dr. John A. Mathews of the same company, New 
York, called attention to the absolutely new field which 
these alloys opened up, so diametrically opposite to the 
more familiar steels and alloys. In his opinion we must 
get used to new ideas and to the fact that no one steel 
will answer all purposes. 

H. J. French, metallurgist Bureau of Standards, 
Washington, offered to fill in some of the blank spaces 
in the tables of alloys, formulated by the committee, 
from data as to the strength of certain alloys at high 
temperatures which he had determined. 

The gratitude which metallurgists as a whole owe 
to several of the authors was emphasized by C. E. Mac- 
Quigg, Union Carbide & Carbon Research Laboratories, 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


The Stainless Iron Situation 


The relative merits of the direct and indirect method 
of making stainless iron, as suggested by the paver 
by Mr. Armstrong, was discussed by B. D. Saklatwalla, 
Vanadium Corporation of America, Bridgeville, Pa. Dr. 
Saklatwalla’s remarks were in part as follows: 

Mr. Armstrong reviews the history of the develop- 
ment of high-chromium steels from the phase of the 
patent situation, attaching considerable importance to 
this. He refers to the product or composition patents. 
As to the methods of manufacture of the material 
directly from chrome ores, which insures a wide and 
general economical application of the material for most 
purposes, the patent situation is more fortunate and 
clearer, especially in the United States. There has 
been considerable publicity given to the advancement 
of this art in Great Britain. As a matter of fact, 
however, the issued patent in this country covering 
the basic idea of using chrome ore with silicon as a re- 
ducing agent is about ten years old and several sub- 
sequent patent applications for specific methods of 
carrying out the basic idea in this country carry a 
date of priority ahead of any of the English patents. 
These applications are still pending in the patent office. 

Referring to the direct process in Mr. Armstrong’s 
paper, quoting from the Bureau of Mines, Bulletin 
No, 6, of the coal mining investigations, published by 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology, inference is 
made that the material manufactured by the direct 
process may be liable to have a greater number of 
oxide inclusions. This is contrary to actual experi- 
ence Steel produced by the direct process, rolled 
into sheets and examined under the microscope, has 
actually proved itself to be equally as clean, if not more 
so, as that produced by the use of ferrochromium. 
In the direct process the ore is not thrown into the 
steel at haphazard but the incorporation of the oxide 
in the slag and of the reducing agent in the steel is 
carried out on a systematical basis. During the entire 
operation the steel is thoroughly protected from ab- 
sorption of oxides by the presence of an appreciable 
quantity of the reducing agent and the final’ removal 
of the reducing agent is accomplished only just before 
tapping. This protection, through the presence of 
silicon, during the entire life-history of the heat is not 
afforded when the chrome is introduced by means of 
ferrochromium. The validity of this assumption has 
been perfectly proved by actual experience. 

Mr. Armstrong alludes in his paper to an inter- 
mediate class of alloys which, while not perfectly 
non-corrosive, are partially so. He alludes to a com- 
position lower in chromium with nickel and silicon. 
Such partially rust-proof alloys, however, can be pro- 
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duced at a much less cost by the combination of an 


equally low chromium content with a very much 
lower copper content than the nickel specified. Such 


alloys are fairly rust-resisting, with a high degree 
of acid resistivity and cheaply produced. 

In the high-chromium steel Mr. Armstrong advises 
the use of a silicon content. It is obvious that such 
a silicon content is useful for non-scaling properties 
at high temperatures. He further ascribes useful 
properties to the silicon content during the process 
of rolling, but he does not give us any data as to the 
influence of silicon on the non-corrosive properties 
at the ordinary temperature of the finished steel. It 
is generally acknowledged that the high-chromium 
steels with a low carbon content are more resistive 
than those with a higher carbon content. Silicon being 
in the same group of elements with carbon, would not 
silicon behave similarly? If that is the case, we may 
be acquiring the benefits in rolling at the expense 
of non-corrosive properties in the finished product. 
It is, therefore, important to prove conclusively by 
experimental evidence whether the presence of silicon 
affects the non-corrosive service of the material ad- 
versely or otherwise. 

As to the addition of the other elements such as 
titanium, zirconium, etc., it appears superflous to add 
such elements. From various it appears to the 
writer that additions of other elements such as the 
above, or even manganese, while they have a 
salutary effect as to the mechanical properties of the 


tests 


may 


steel, are in no way desirable from the corrosion 
standpoint. The only exception to this seems to be 
copper, inasmuch as a content of copper seems to 


behave as‘a substitute for part of the chromium. 
It may seem, therefore, that a rustless iron, in which 
resistance to mineral acids is not desired, should con- 
sist of iron and chromium only and be as from 
other elements and of as low a carbon content as 
possible. 

Mr. Armstrong's omission of copper among the 
elements is rather remarkably conspicuous, as in the 
experience of the writer copper seems to be the 
most useful non-corrosive element in conjunction with 
chromium. 


free 


Heat-Resistant Materials 


The evening session of Tuesday was devoted to the 
second part of the symposium. It was presided over by 
Dr. G. K. Burgess, director Bureau of Standards and a 
past president of the society, the afternoon session hav- 
ing in the chair the present president, Guilliaem 
Aertsen. 

Printed summaries of only two of the four papers 
devoted to heat-resistant alloys were available: “Some 
Principles Underlying the Successful Use of Metals at 
High Temperatures,” by F. A. Fahrenwald, consulting 
engineer, Cleveland, and “Deterioration of Some Metals 
in Hot Reducing Ammonia Gases,” by J. S. Vannick, 
formerly research operator in metallurgy, Fixed 
Nitrogen Research Laboratory, Washington. 

Metals and alloys suitable for high-temperature uses, 
their physical strength and other properties were dis- 
cussed by the author of the first paper in a lengthy 
presentation illustrated by slides. Mr. Vannick pre- 
sented results of studies of many metals, including 
copper, nickel and its alloys, ingot iron and low-carbon 
steel, in an effort to ascertain the materials best suited 
to equipment for nitrogen fixation. Many interesting 
slides aided in the author’s presentation. 


Chrome-Iron Alloys 


Further data on the properties of this special class 
of heat-resisting alloys were presented in a paper, 
“Some Engineering Applications of High-Chromium- 
Iron Alloys,” by C. E. MacQuigg, Union Carbide & 
Carbon Research Laboratories, Long Island City, N. Y. 
The author presented his data under the following 
heads: Casting qualities of the alloy; machineability; 
workability, including rolling and forging: resistance 
to attack, particularly at elevated temperatures; and 
the strength of the alloys, both at ordinary and high 
temperatures. The metallographic characteristics of 
various compositions were outlined by means of lantern 
slides. It is believed, said the author in concluding, 


that great possibilities exist for the utilization of alloys 
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of this general type, for low-temperature carbonization 
of fuel, recuperator design and, in general, all forms 
of apparatus in which a high thermal conductivity and 
a high tensile strength can advantageously be combined 
with the oxidation resistance of a refractory. 


Valves for High Temperatures in Aircraft 


A valuable and interesting contribution to ihe 
knowledge of the best steel for use in valve stems for 
aircraft engines where temperatures as high as 1600 
deg. Fahr. prevail was the paper, “Characteristics of 
Material for Valves Operating at High Temperatures,” 
by J. B. Johnson and S. A. Christiansen, engineering 
division, air service McCook Field, Dayton, Ohio. A 
summary of the authors’ principal findings follows: 

The requirements demanded of steels for service 

in valves of aircraft engines are particularly severe. 

The metal must not only be proof against the chemi- 

eal attack of the exhaust gases at temperatures as 

high as 1600 deg. Fahr. but must also be capable 
of withstanding the mechanical or eroding action of 
these gases impinging at high velocities on the junc- 
tion of the head and stem and “wire-drawing” through 
the valve opening. In addition, the tensile strength 
should be high at operating temperatures, and it must 
be possible to make the metal in the stem capable 
of avoiding galling at the guides and to harden the 
tappet end sufficiently to prevent distortion due to the 
action of the valve-operating mechanism. This paper 
laboratory and single- 
engine tests of steels 


describes the results of tests 
cylinder and multiple-cylinder 
proposed for valve use. 

No materials have been found to fulfil all of the 
above requirements. High nickel-chromium steels and 
metal gall on the stem and distort on the 
end; 14 per cent chromium steel becomes too 
subjected to operating temperatures; and 
tungsten steel deteriorates rapidly under the attack 
of the hot exhaust gases. A cobalt-chromium and a 
silicon-chromium steel most closely approach the per- 
fect aircraft engine valve steel but have serious limi- 
tations 


monel 
tappet 
soft when 


Electrical-Resistance Alloys 


To this general division of the symposium 
papers were contributed. 

Stating that recent advance in the art of electrical 
heating has stimulated research in the field of high 
resistance alloys, M. A. Hunter and A. Jones, Russell 
Sage Laboratory, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 
in a paper entitled “Some Electrical Properties of High 


two 


Resistance Alloys,” discussed three groups of these 
materials. 
1.—Materials of high resistance for use at tem- 
peratures below 500 deg. C., having nickel as their 


major component 

2.—Materials of high resistance for use at tempera- 
deg. C., including alloys made up 

possibly of nickel, iron and chromium 

3.—Materials having special properties which 
der them useful under restricted conditions. 

Some information has also been included on the 
electromotive force which may be expected from various 
combinations of high-resistance alloys as elements in 
base metal thermocouples. 

Recognizing the need of a standard metal for 
thermocouples against which other metals and alloys 
can be checked, F. E. Bash, manager technical.depart- 
ment, Electrical Alloy Co., Morristown, N. J., discussed 
important considerations in this connection in a paper 
entitled “Characteristics of Some Materials for Base 
Metal Thermocouples.” He presents the results of tests 
in which the thermoelectric properties of a number of 
alloys are determined against copper used as a standard 
material. Reference is made to the use of platinum as 
a standard and a preference is expressed for copper, 
due to its high degree of purity and the ease of secur- 
ing it. A method of calibration which has proved satis- 
factory is described and a recommendation is included 
that all new thermocouple materials be checked in the 
manner described. 
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Discussions 


Very little time was left for discussing the papers 
at the evening session because their presentation took 
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so long. The session did not conclude until after 11 
o’clock. 

One point brought out by P. A. E. Armstrong 
regarding silchrome steels for aircraft valves was the 
suggestion that an increase in carbon content would 
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perhaps materially meet some of the present objections. 
The development of a series of alloys of the nickel- 
copper type under the trade name “Everbrite” was 
briefly described by W. F. Graham, metallurgist, Curtis 
Bay Copper & Iron Works, Baltimore, the producer. 


Problems in Wrought and Cast Iron 


ECAUSE the session on wrought and cast iron was 

the last one of the week, held Friday evening, June 
27, the attendance was not so large as its importance 
deserved. However, the net result was an interesting 
one with considerable profitable discussion. It was pre- 
sided over by Past-President C. D. Young, Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, Philadelphia. 


Wrought Iron 


The report of Committee A-2 on wrought iron was 
presented by its chairman, H. E. Smith, engineer of 
tests, New York Central Railroad, New York. The 
committee recommended the advancement to standard 
of revised specifications for boiler tubes and for chain 
and also the specifications for merchant bar iron. The 
committee reported that revisions are being recom- 
mended in the standard specifications for wrought iron 
pipe, forging and staybolt, engine bolt, and extra- 
refined bars. 

The discussion of this report was limited to requests 
for information as to the prevalence of steel in wrought 
iron scrap, and whether the percentage of phosphorus 
was specified. The chairman replied that specification 
requirements covered steel matter and that no maxi- 
mum for phosphorus was provided for in the specifica- 
tions. The usual motions were passed advancing the 
several groups of tentative specifications referred to in 
the report to the usual letter ballot of the society, fol- 
lowed by the adoption of the report of the committee 
as a whole. 

Wrought Iron Chain 


A contribution to the general subject of wrought 
iron was a paper entitled “Chain: Effect of Proofing 
and Annealing on Brittleness of Large Chain Links,” 
by C. G. Lutts, metallurgist United States Navy Yard, 
Boston, who presented an abstract. The paper discusses 
chain links of good quality wrought iron in both the 
proofed and in the annealed state, giving the results of 
tests for resistance to shock. These results are said to 
indicate that the prevailing practice for proofing chain 
makes large links brittle and such links break with a 
sharp and short fracture under shock. There are fur- 
ther indications from the tests that this brittleness may 
be removed by annealing, and that annealing may be 
accomplished at various temperatures. 

Discussion of this paper was opened by Chairman 
Young who called attention to the importance of the 
subject in railroad service for cranes and connecting 
links. G. E. Doke, engineer of materials and equip- 
ment tests, New York Central Railroad, New York, re- 
ferred to the effect of phosphorus on the breaking of 
links when subjected to shock, and asked if any maxi- 
mum for that element is provided for. Mr. Lutts gave 
the Navy limit as 0.10 per cent maximum. 

T. H. Wiggin, consulting engineer, New York, dis- 
cussed the effect of proofing chains on the brittleness 
caused thereby, as shown by the breaking of links when 
dropped on end from given heights upon steel blocks. 
This was a serious matter and was pointed to as an in- 
stance of what happened in service conditions in the 
foundry and in quarrying. Reannealing the chain cor- 
rected the trouble, but eventually the reduction in sec- 
tion through repeated stretching and annealing would 
impair the value of the chain, said the speaker. Never- 
theless it was essential to anneal chains repeatedly and 
at regular intervals. The author of the paper closed 
the discussion by giving the information requested. 


Malleable and Cast Iron 


The report of Committee A-7 on malleable castings 
was presented by its chairman, W. P. Putnam, presi- 
dent Detroit Testing Laboratory, Detroit. This report 


was one of progress, the principal item being a pro- 
posed inquiry as to whether special specifications for 
malleable castings, such as for links, machinable malle- 
able castings, etc., were desired by the purchasers of 
such castings. Furthermore, the memory of the late H. 
E. Diller, chairman of Committee A-7, was honored in 
the report. Finally, a resolution was passed asking that 
the tentative specifications for malleable iron now pend- 
ing be referred to letter ballot of the society for ad- 
vancement to standard. 

The portion of the program devoted to cast iron was, 
introduced by the report of Committee A-3 on cast iron, 
presented by Dr. Richard Moldenke, its chairman. The 
three tentative specifications for pig iron, high-test 
cast iron and chilled cast iron car wheels were presented 
for advancement by letter ballot of the society to the 
status of standard. These tentative standards have 
been amended during the year, after several meetings, 
in the following respects: The pig iron specifications 
have suitable reservations and additions which allow 
them to serve the steel and malleable casting industries 
in addition to the iron foundries. The chilled car wheel 
specifications have a clause inserted which provides for 
a gradual lowering of the sulphur maximum until the 
point 0.14 per cent is reached. Other minor changes 
are not of an essential character. The necessary reso- 
lutions were passed to effect the advancement of the 
specifications to standard in the usual manner and 
finally the report was adopted as a whole. In its report 
the committee announced that it will undertake the con- 
sideration of revisions of the standards specifications 
for cast iron pipe, its activities to be correlated with 
those of other organizations interested. A revision of 
the method of sampling and analysis of pig iron and 
cast iron to bring them up to date is contemplated. 

An important portion of the program was devoted to 
a general discussion of cast iron for pipe. It was intro- 
duced by a paper entitled, “Recent Investigations of 
Cast Iron for Pipe,” by Dr. Moldenke, who presented it 
in abstract. A second paper was entitled “The Stand- 
ard Test Bar for Cast Iron Pipe, with Special Reference 
to Its Progressive Deflection,” by J. T. Mackenzie, chief 
chemist American Cast Iron Pipe Co., Birmingham, 

A summary of the chief points in Dr. Moldenke’s 
paper is as follows: 

Recent developments in the cast iron pipe industry 
have brought the testing of this material into promi- 
nence. The desire of water works commissions of 
municipalities to get pipe of more resilient metal has 
led their engineers to attempt the stiffening of the 
existing specifications. To see if this is possible in 
commercial practice, the manufacturers of pipe have 
instituted an investigation the results of which are 
given in the paper. 

It was found that with present-day material and 
practice even the existing specifications were too diffi- 
cult to meet generally. Operating tests to improve the 
metal by varying mixtures also failed to give the 
desired results. Test curves are given for various bars 
used to judge the quality of the metal used. The rela- 
tion of composition and strength of cast iron as illus- 
trated by this comprehensive series of tests is dis- 
cussed, 

The final recommendations are that the whole sub- 
ject of cast iron pipe be, made a matter of research, 
the engineers to study methods of testing it, and the 
manufacturers of pipe to standardize their plants and 
practice, so that the best results may be obtained with 
materials that are commercially available. 


The paper by Mr. Mackenzie presented data on 113 
sets of 2 in. by 1 in. by 26 in. bars of widely different 
analysis and origin, showing that, within the elements 
of error of melting and testing, the deflection at a given 
point increases as the carbon plus one-fourth the silicon. 
A plea is made by the author for the incorporation in 
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specifications for cast iron water pipe of a minimum 
value for the deflection at 1900 Ib. 


Discussion 


The discussion of these two papers and the general 
subject of cast iron pipe proved a long and interesting 
one, participated in by a number of water works en- 
gineers and metallurgists. The discussion was opened 
by F. A. Barbour, consulting engineer, Boston, and 
chairman of the joint committee on revision of the 
standard cast iron pipe specifications of the water 
works associations and the manufacturers. Mr. Bar- 
bour stated that the real intention of the engineers 
representing the consumers had not been fully caught 
by the authors of the two papers. Instead of proposing 
that when the 2 in. by 1 in. (broken on supports 24 in. 
apart) pipe test bar reached 1900 Ib. load, it must have 
a deflection of at least 0.30 in., and after that there 
should be a load-deflection increment of 0.025 in. for 
every 200 Ib. load; the real desire was that this incre- 
ment should be had, no matter what deflection the bar 
might have at 1900 Ib., after that point had been passed. 
Further, that if a bar broke at the minimum load of 
1900 lb. specified it should have 0.30 in. deflection. Mr. 
Barbour pointed out the necessity of such a provision 
if brittle pipe is to be kept out of use in water systems. 
He stated that this proposed requirement was now 
actually used by Mr. Brush of the New York Water 
Supply Commission and that he was getting all the 
pipe he wanted under it. Mr. Barbour felt that the 
* difficulty in getting satisfactory pipe today was not so 
much the supposedly poor pig iron, as the poor foundry 
practice used in the plants making pipe. Mr. Bolton 
requested that additional data, as prepared by Mr. 
Mackenzie for his paper and not printed as yet, be in- 
cluded in the annual volume of the society transactions. 
On additional request for this by W. P. Putnam, it was 
moved and passed that the publication committee take 
the matter under favorable consideration. 

T. H. Wiggin discussed the papers at length, and in 
taking up the test bar question rather favored the idea 
that bars should be made representative of the pipe 
castings—or following out the British idea of a number 
of test bars. This is in opposition to the American idea 
of making one test bar serve as a measure of the quality 
of the metal going into castings, and not a measure of 
the castings themselves. The American idea calls for 
one bar, but with various values to suit metal that is to 
go into light, medium or heavy sectioned work. In fact 
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Mr. Wiggin felt favorable to the French idea of taking 
actual pieces from the castings and testing these spe- 
cialties. Mr. Wiggin also discussed the testing of cen- 
trifugal pipe by means of cutting off sections of this 
pipe and flattening, or breaking under pressure. In 
such a test it was very necessary to get the pipe laid so 
that the right thickness was had at top and bottom (as 
pipe was usually not exactly concentric) otherwise the 
test would be unreliable. 

Secretary C. L. Warwick gave a resumé of the pro- 
ceedings at the general meeting of representatives of 
associations interested in cast iron pipe held under the 
auspices of the American Engineering Standards Com- 
mittee in New York, June 6, the subject in all its 
correlated branches being put under the joint sponsor- 
ship of the American Water Works Association, the 
American Gas Association, and the American Society 
for Testing Materials. He requested Dr. Moldenke to 
add to his paper, in the report of the discussion, a series 
of results based upon the test data, curves, etc., which 
would conform to the basic idea as given by Mr. Bar- 
bour in his discussion given above. This Dr. Moldenke 
promised to do, as the matter would undoubtedly form 
one of the main points of discussion when the joint 
societies took the cast iron pipe subject up for specifica- 
tions revision. 

Mr. Mackenzie then closed the discussion on his 
paper by giving some interesting data on iron that 
would pass the pipe specifications but would make poor 
pipe, and Dr. Moldenke also closed the discussion on his 
paper by offering his best cooperation in following out 
the ideas of Mr. Barbour, which neither he nor the 
manufacturers had understood in the way intended by 
the engineers. He dwelt again upon the very unfor- 
tunate situation the furnaces found themselves in at 
present, which meant the introduction of enormous 
quantities of scrap for simple remelting to pig, and 
could not give the same quality in the pig made as was 
formerly the case. The one set of bars quoted in Mr. 
Mackenzie’s paper which gave such astonishing deflec- 
tions for a very soft iron was a case in point. This— 
Shelby—coke iron was from a furnace which produced 
a very small daily tonnage and was not forced. Hence 
the iron was exceptionally good for making castings, 
for with an average breaking load of 2000 lb. the bars 
had a deflection of over 0.60 in., or a passing load and 
double the required deflection. 

It was 11.30 p. m. when the extremely interesting 
and highly important topical discussion ended, and with 
it came adjournment of the meeting. 


Magnetic Analysis and Fatigue of Metal 


HE sessions of the society on magnetic analysis and 

fatigue of metals have, in the last two or three years, 
become an important feature. On these occasions the 
leading authorities on these two subjects contribute in 
person and in written form reports of the progress 
made in the year that has passed. The meeting this 
year was no exception. 


Magnetic Analysis 


The session was held Friday morning, June 27, with 
Past-President J. A. Capp, General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y., in the chair. The first portion of 
the program was devoted to magnetic analysis, the sub- 
ject being introduced by two reports of the society’s 
committees on this subject. The report of committee 
A-6 on magnetic properties, of which Dr. C. W. Bur- 
rows is chairman, recommended that the tentative 
methods of testing for magnetic properties of iron and 
steel be advanced to standard, with certain modifica- 
tions, details of which are given in the report. The 
committee also reported that the time is not ripe for 
the preparation of specifications covering magnetic 
and other properties of iron and steel as required in 
the construction of electrical and magnetic equipment. 

The other committee report was that on magnetic 
analysis, committee A-8, submitted by the chairman, 
F. P. Fahy, consulting engineer, New York. The report 
was one of progress on the studies of the committee 


on the magnetic analysis of steel, with special refer- 
ence to the committee’s work in an investigation of the 
magnetic properties of high-speed drills. The commit- 
tee’s work during the year has been largely one of 
a continuation of the work which was announced at the 
meeting a year ago when the subject of the magnetic 
analysis of the properties of high-speed drills was first 
presented by A. V. DeForest. 


Analysis of High-Speed Drills 


A paper entitled “Magnetic Tests of A S T M 
Drills,” by W. B. Kouwenhoven, Baltimore, described 
in detail some of the work of the committee dur- 
ing the last year and was presented by the author. 
Not being available in printed form, the author went 
into some detail in his presentation. The paper de- 
scribes magnetic tests on 51 different twist drills, the 
various tests being conducted by different members of 
committee A-8. Both direct current and alternating 
current methods were used and compared and a new 
alternating current comparison method for testing drills 
is described in the paper. Extensive hardness and drill- 
ing tests of the various drills were made and are re- 
ported upon, and an attempt was made by the investi- 
gation to classify the drills by means of the magnetic 
data so as to eliminate from the lot all drills that gave 
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Gage Devised for Protecting Diamonds from 


Abuse 


In the use of diamond tools for truing grinding 
wheels, the length of time that the diamond should be 
used is usually left to the discretion of the individual 
operator, subject to some inspection by the foreman. 
It frequently happens that a particularly hard diamond 
finds favor with the operator, who continues to keep 
it in service for too long a time, thereby imperiling 
the life of the diamond. 

A device known as the Dykon gage and intended 
to protect diamonds from abuse, indicating, as shown in 
the accompanying illustration, when a diamond has 
worn to the lowest safety level and should be reset 
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Gage for Indicating When Diamond in Diamond Tool 

Should Be Reset The diamond at safety line is shown 

at center and below safety line, indicating misuse, is 
at the right 


has been brought out by the Joyce-Koebel Diamond 
Co., Inc., 39 West Thirty-second Street, New York. 
The gage is used in conjunction with a grooved dia- 
mond tool, the gage itself being standard, but the 
groove varied and registered according to the size 
and shape of the diamonds. The device is available for 
all types of diamond holders. Simplicity of operation 
is a feature, the gage being used without removing the 
diamond holder from the machine. Each time the dia- 
mond is reset an entirely new holder, properly grooved 
to permit of gaging, is provided. 

The use of the gage may be noted from the illus- 
trations, the left-hand one of which shows diamond 
tool as it leaves the company’s laboratory, the posi- 
tion of the gage clearly indicating the portion of the 
diamond that may be used with safety. The center 
illustration shows the diamond worn to the safety line, 
after which it should be reset. The position of the 
gage in the right-hand view indicates that the dia- 
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mond has been worn below the safety level and its life 
imperiled. 

A comparative chart showing the average life of 
three diamonds of the same quality and size under vari- 
ous conditions of care, the diamonds having been em- 
ployed in the truing of grinding wheels used in crank- 
shaft grinding, is also reproduced herewith. Three re- 
sults are shown, the percentage of loss from careful 
use, average use and from abuse. The upper curve 
is of a diamond which had careful use and gave ex- 
cellent service for 48 weeks, with 23 resettings. In the 
second case the diamond was given average care, its 
period of utility being 40 weeks with 15 resettings. 
The lower curve depicts the history of a diamond that 
was abused through ignorance and neglect and that 
lasted only 28 weeks, rendering less than 50 per cent 
of the service it could have performed. 

The hard outer surface of a diamond gives the 
longest service and by resetting the diamond accord- 
ing to the gage indications the maximum of the outer 
surface is made available for use. A diamond 
that has been used beyond the depth of the gage and 
worn to a very flat surface requires greater pressure 
in dressing the grinding wheel, in which case a greater 
amount of heat is generated and the diamond exposed 
to the danger of breaking and disintegrating. It is 
emphasized by the makers that under ordinary practice 
a large percentage of the diamond is needlessly broken 
and performs no duty. 


New England Iron and Hardware Association 


Charles A. Haines, Dodge-Haley Co., Boston, was 
elected president of the New England Iron and Hard- 
ware Association at the annual meeting held Tuesday 
evening, June 24, at Young’s Hotel, Boston. He suc- 
ceeds Myron B. Damon, Fitchburg Hardware Co., Fitch- 
burg, Mass., who served two terms. 

E. R. Brayton, Belcher & Loomis Hardware Co., 
Providence, R. I., was made vice-president to succeed 
Mr. Haines. George J. Mulhall, manager and hereto- 
fore assistant treasurer, was made treasurer to suc- 
ceed Charles H. Breck, Joseph Breck & Sons Corpora- 
tion, Boston, who is relinquishing many of his busi- 
ness activities. 

Directors elected for the ensuing year are: Charles 
A. Adams, John B. Varick & Co., Manchester, N. H.; 
C. D. Alexander, Emery-Whitehouse Co., Portland, Me.; 
R. M. Boutwell, Standard Horseshoe Co., Boston; Wil- 
liam H. Bowe, Herrick Co., Boston; F. Marsena Butts, 
Butts & Ordway Co., Boston; E. R. Brayton; Franklin 
E. Bragg, N. H. Bragg & Sons, Bangor, Me.; Frank 
F. Chase, Chase, Parker & Co., Boston; G. M. Congdon, 
Congdon-Carpenter Co., Providence; M. B. Damon; 
Clarence C. Dodge, George F. Blake Mfg. Co., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; George M. Gray, Peter Gray & Son, Inc., 
Cambridge; Charles A. Haines; Charles W. Henderson, 
Arthur C. Harvey Co., Allston, Boston; and Robert H. 
Sanderson, E. P. Sanderson Co., Cambridge. 

Mr. Haines enjoys the distinction of being one of 
the charter members of the association as well as be- 
ing associated with one wholesale hardware house over 
an unusually long period of years, his connection with 
the Dodge-Haley Co. extending back 53 years. 

At the meeting a testimonial to the memory of the 
late Austin H. Decatur, Decatur & Hopkins Co., Boston, 
was read into the records of the association. The 
report of the membership committee disclosed a slight 
loss in membership during the past year. The report 
of the credit committee showed that 65 to 70 per cent 
of the claims submitted for collection to the bureau 
of credits were collected. Virtually every jobbing 
house in the New England hardware field is a member 
of the association, as well as numerous manufacturing 
concerns. 

Other reports submitted intimated that the job- 
bing hardware business during the first four months 
of this year were satisfactory, with bookings well in 
excess of those for the corresponding months last year. 
In May there was a sharp downward swing in the busi- 
ness curve, and so far this month the recovery has 
been slow. 
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Speed-Reducing Face Plate for Pratt & Whit- 
ney Lathes 


A speed-reducing face plate adaptable to its new 16 
in. model B lathes, providing a 6 to 1 reduction to 
whatever spindle speed is engaged and making avail- 
able speeds as low as 2 r.p.m., has been placed on the 
market by the Pratt & Whitney Co. of Hartford. 

From the accompanying illustration it may be noted 
that the attachment takes the general form of a face 
plate. A gear is attached to the spindle nose and two 
planetary gears mesh with this gear and a large fixed 
internal gear which is held from rotating by being 
clamped to the bed. The planetary gears are attached 





Speed-Reducing Face Plate for Use on Lathe, Provid- 

ing a 6 to 1 Reduction to Whatever Spindle Speed Is 

Engaged. It was developed primarily for relieving 
operations, but has other uses also 


to a separate plate, which carries a driving dog, and 
this plate is given the reduced speed through the 
gearing. 

The regular headstock center which is mounted in 
the spindle nose being used for this attachment, the 
accuracy with it is said to be the same as the accuracy 
of the lathe itself. Loss of alinement due to extra mech- 
anism being inserted between the lathe spindle and 
the work center is therefore obviated. Simplicity of de- 
sign and ease of operations are features emphasized. 

The device has been developed primarily for use in 
a variety of relieving operations. This type of work 
requires very slow spindle rotation, and as the attach- 
ment provides speeds as low as 2 r.p.m. the range of 
relieving work which may be accomplished with it is 
greatly increased. The relieving attachment for the 
model B lathe has been designed in conjunction with 
the speed-reducing face plate so that no additional re- 
lieving tables are needed. There are two differently 
speeded drives provided for the relieving attachment, 
one for use with the face plate and the other for ordi- 
nary relieving without it. Thus the same tables apply 
in either case. 

The slow rotation provided by the attachment is 
also emphasized as making possible extremely accurate 
thread chasing because of the use of the head stock 
center without any intervening parts. This feature is 
of advantage in truing up precision screws. 

Another use of the speed-reducing face plate is the 
cutting of extremely long leads, leads up to 12 in. hav- 
ing been cut without difficulty. This is emphasized as 
opening up a range of work hitherto considered im- 
practical for an engine lathe. Large leads are claimed 
to have been cut with a feed of 0.002 in. without show- 
ing chatter marks. The face plate may be employed 
also for accurate indexing. A plate with 60 notches 


gives every subdivision needed for ordinary work re- 
quiring multiple starts. 


A convenient pawl engages 
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the notches as desired, and each notch is numbered so 
that there is difficulty in obtaining correct indexing. 
The indexing feature is particularly valuable for the 
multiple starts which usually accompany long leads. 
If desired the gearing may be locked so that there is 
no speed reduction, and the attachment then becomes 
a regular indexing face plate. 


Guy C. Riddell Appointed Chief of Newly 
Created Minerals Division 


WASHINGTON, July 1—Guy C. Riddell, Rye, N. Y., 
consulting engineer of New York, has been named 
chief of the newly created Minerals Division of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. The di- 
vision was organized at the suggestion of the American 
minerals and metals industries and involves the con- 
solidation of the present Petroleum Division with the 
non-ferrous metals section of the Iron and Steel Divi- 
sion. The steel division has added the hardware line 
to its work. It is the hope of Secretary Hoover that 
the Minerals Division will develop a broad and useful 
service to the metal and mineral industries of the 
United States. Many features will be added to the 
service for the purpose of providing maximum assist- 
ance to manufacturers and exporters of minerals and 
metals. 

Mr. Riddell graduated from the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology in 1904. As superintendent of 
the East Helena Smelter, he served with the American 
Smelting & Refining Co. for 12 years. For two years 
during reorganization and modernization of plants and 
processes of the Australian lead and zine industry un- 
dertaken by the Brokenhill Associated Smelter in 1912, 
Mr. Riddell was engaged in the direction of the work. 
As metallurgical advisor to the United States Tariff 
Commission, he directed preparation of some 100 in- 
dustrial surveys and conducted investigations into the 
metal and mining manufacturing industries of the 
United States. Practical experience in the export field 
of mineral and metal commodities was gained as gen- 
eral manager of a New York export and import house 
engaged in the shipment of machinery, metals, ores 
and chemicals to the Far East, and as one of the in- 
corporators of the first American corporation formed 
under the China trade act. 


International Company to Make Electrolytic 
Iron in America 


A forward step in the manufacture of electrolytic 
iron has been taken by an agreement among owners of 
patents in the United States and in Europe. It has 
been decided to organize a company of $1,000,000 capi- 
tal to begin the making of electrolytic iron on a com- 
mercial scale. Plans comprehend establishing a plant 
in the United States with the daily capacity of 20 tons, 
securing the iron from scrap material. Swiss banking 
interests have agreed to subscribe three-fourths of the 
capital, the remaining to be raised in this country. 

The parent company under the new arrangement is 
Electrolytic Iron, Inc., jointly owned by the French in- 
terests who have been developing an electrolytic proc- 
ess at Grenoble, Isére, France, and by Charles P. Perin, 
consulting engineer, New York, who has been inde- 
pendently developing methods of securing pure iron 
products by the electrolytic process from pyrite and 
pyrrhotite. Mr. Perin, whose headquarters are at 40 
West Fortieth Street, New York, has been carrying on 
his negotiations through A. Boucher and A. Bouchayer. 


Asbestos in 1923 


Geological Survey reports show the sale in 1923 of 
only 310 net tons of domestic asbestos, valued at $24,- 
826. While this is much larger than the amount of 
1922, which was 67 tons valued at $10,120, it was far 
below the 1920 and 1921 figures of 1648 tons worth 
$678,231 in 1920 and 831 tons worth $336,968. in 1921. 
Arizona, California, Georgia and Maryland furnished 
the 1923 supply. 
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NEW CLEVELAND AUTOMATIC 





Multiple Machine Featuring Simple Mechanical 
Movements and Accessibility of Cams 
and Adjustments 


A multiple-spindle automatic screw machine of the 
same general design as its model A single-spindle ma- 
chine has been placed on the market by the Cleveland 
Automatie Machine Co., Cleveland. Simplicity of all 
mechanical movements and accessibility of cams and 
adjustments, which are placed where they can be seen 
and reached with ease, are general features empha- 





The Chips and 
Cutting Oil 
Drop Down 
Through the Red 
Into the Pan 
and Do Not 
Interfere With 
the Mechanism 
Cams of differ 
ent pitch and 
length can be 
used on the tur- 
ret drum for 
various lengths 
of pieces. The 
maximum mill- 


ing length is 5 
in Work up to 
7 in. can be per- 
formed where 
the milling 
stroke does not 
exceed 31 in 


sized. The capacity of the machine is for % in. round, 
% in. hexagon or % in. square stock. 

In the new machine the turret and cross slide tools, 
excepting threading tools, are the same as in the 
single-spindle automatic, the location and style of cams 
being similar also. The tool turret, shown at A in 
Fig. 1 is of the company’s regular design, being a 
heavy cast-iron cylinder mounted in a turret-head bear- 
ing and sliding on the center tube B. The latter is a 
hardened and ground steel tube, supported in a fixed 
bearing back of the turret and at the other end in the 
spindle cylinder. The first and second positions are in 
front, and the threading and accelerating spindles in 
the rear, which is intended to provide accessibility for 
setting up of box mills. 

The independent tool spindle at the fourth position, 
permitting any tooling operation to be completed in 
that position before the other tools have finished their 
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work, is an outstanding feature of the tool turret. The 
feed of this independent slide may be accelerated to 
greater or reduced to less than twice that of the tool 
turret. This tool spindle may be employed to ream 
or finish mill over the total length of the work, and 
will recede to make room for the cutting off tool, be- 
fore the other tools have reached the end of their cut- 
ting strokes. The shaft shown at C is connected to 
the rear of this tool spindle and a lever operated from 
the cam shaft drum provides the independent move- 
ment. If this action is not required the stop collar on 
the rod may be disconnected and the spindle clamped 
in the turret. 

The third position in the tool turret is fitted with 


New Cleveland 
Multiple Spindle 
Automatic The 
capacity is for 
%-in. bar stock. 
The design ,is 
walong the linés 
“ of the company’s 
model A single- 
spindle units. 
An important 
feature of the 
tool turret is 
the independent 
tool spindle at 
the fourth posi- 
tion. By means 
of this any tool- 
ing operation 
may be per- 
formed and 
finished before 
the other tools 
have finished 
their work 





a revolving die spindle which is driven from the center 
shaft by gears shown at D. Two selective threading 
speeds are available and a clutch provides increased 
speed for backing out a tap or solid die. A neutral 
position is provided for the driving clutch, and if 
threading is not required the die spindle may be 
clamped in the turret and another tool used in this 
position. 

The front spindle bearings are bronze sleeves at- 
tached to the spindles running in adjustable hardened 
and ground steel bearings. The rear spindles are sim- 
ilar, but without adjustment. Spindle end-thrust is 
taken on ball-bearings at the front of the rear spindle 
bearings, with adjusting nuts at the rear end of the 
spindle. The drive to the spindle is from the center 
shaft by means of hardened steel helical gears. Change 
gears provide seven speeds and there are ten feed 
changes to each spindle speed. A new type of compres- 
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sion collar and balanced chuck-operating finger is em- 
ployed. The chuck opening and closing slide is op- 
erated directly from the cam shaft without levers. A 
guard covering each chuck hood serves to protect the 
hood and prevent cutting oil from flying when operat- 
ing at high speeds. The indexing mechanism con- 
sists of a Geneva movement engaging the cylinder 
between the spindle bearings. The lock is a heavy flat 
wedge operated by the indexing arm. 


Tool Feed Mechanism 


Gears in the box shown at E provide ten feed 
changes, any one of which is instantly available. The 
speed of the idle movements is constant. The feed 
is driven by the center shaft through gears shown at F, 
Fig. 2, an arrangement permitting the selected feed 
per revolution of the spindle to remain constant at any 
spindle speed. Trip pins on the worm wheel control 
the idle movement and working feeds. Three cross 
slides, roughing and finishing forming slides, are pro- 
vided, a fourth slide being also available as an attach- 
ment. The spindle cylinder is provided with individual 
cross slide stops for each spindle. The method of op- 
erating the cross slides may be noted from Fig. 2, G. 
Each slide has its own cam and may be moved to work 
in any position of the turret. 

The feed tubes are operated by two slides, one 
shown at H, Fig. 1, and the other to the right of it, 
these being controlled from the camshaft without in- 
tervening levers. The camming is arranged so that 
the tubes will be picked up by the feed slide regard- 


April Imports of Pig [ron and Other Materials 


A statement issued by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Washington, shows the sources of 
our April imports on pig iron, iron and steel scrap, 
ferromanganese, ferrosilicon and manganese ores, in 
gross tons, in accordance with the following table: 

Ferroman- Ferro- Manganese 





Countries Pig Iron Scrap ganese _ silicon Ores 

Bene, cweees 100 ; eet Sea ache 
PYGEE wa wells 4,204 186 16 13 <a 
Germany ...... 704 492 5 aACeS 16 
Netherlands ... 500 983 ‘ "e Site 
NOFA «iecirs Cee Sey 257 
SWEGOM 06 cccuss 26 iwale ves 24 
Switzerland .... «ce. ets ins 23 Fad a 
Turkey in Europe ite re ed a 11.437 
England ....... 1,700 Pree 6,045 aia 
Scotland ...... 1,286 1,000 ee caus 
CS. La ob'e wine $4,851 1,988 haces 939 ose 
ee. vf Asautads’e eed 2,250 viva fare. 2,037 
SOE cc: hth wie ee (aes 5 arn i 3,108 
British India... 3,800 ne 7,618 
eer ee 0 idee 
British West 

Bee Us a's We ws ots. « » wane a 5,513 
Bermuda ...... oe 1 ne ‘asian er 

Total— 
Quantities. .17,171 6,900 6,066 1,306 29,729 
Values ..$327,720 $100,533 $505,466 $142,029 $600,663 


Metal Strapping of Freight Containers 


In one year 40,000,000 containers had to be repaired 
in transit. This fact was established by a study of 
less-than-carload freight made by the freight con- 
tainer bureau of the American Railway Association. 
At twelve western cities 43,000 containers required 
recoopering during the one month of January, 1924, 
before they could even be started on their journey, 
and 6700 containers were in such poor condition that 
they had to be rejected for transportation. 

That faulty packing and containers are costing the 
railroads $11,500,000 yearly is the conclusion required 
by a critical inspection at destination of several hundred 
cars of miscellaneous merchandise. Moreover, the 
Forest Products Laboratory of the United States Gov- 
ernment estimates the economic loss to the nation from 
the use of unsuitable and unscientifically designed con- 
tainers at $500,000 a day. 

During the present month the transportation com- 
panies, with the cooperation of the Department of 
Commerce, are making a special effort to bring to the 
attention of shippers and receivers one of the things 
that can be done to stop some of this needless waste, 
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less of their longitudinal position. Spring action is 
employed for feeding the stock. The gage stock / 
swings up to meet the stock as it feeds out and then 
drops out of the way. 

The cam shaft is located the same as in the single- 
spindle machines. In the event of interference or over- 
load on any of the cam movements, the shearing of a 
pin provided in the worm wheel serves to stop the tool 
turret and cross slides. The cam controls may be 
noted from the rear view illustration, Fig. 2, as fol- 
lows: J controls independent fourth position tool slide, 
K controls threading spindle, L controls clutch for in- 
creasing or decreasing speed of threading spindle and 
M controls tool turret. Cross slide cams are shown at 
N, chuck operating cams at O and stock feed slide cams 
at ?. 

Cams of different pitch and length may be employed 
on the turret drum for various lengths of pieces. The 
maximum milling length is 5 in. Where the milling 
stroke does not exceed 3% in., work up to 7 in. may 
be machined. The diameter of the turret holes is 
1% in., and the cross slide center height is 2% in. 
Chips and cutting oil drop through the bed into the 
pan without interfering with the mechanism. A motor 
drive arrangement is available, the motor, a 5 hp. 1750 
r.p.m. motor, being carried on a base bolted to the 
bed arm. 

The spindle speeds range from 450 to 1250 r.p.m. 
The pulley is 22 in. in diameter and the driving belt 
3 in. wide. The floor space occupied by the machine 
is 36 x 96 in. The weight, with countershaft, is 4700 Ib. 


viz., the metal strapping of packages. The advantages 
of this form of package reinforcement are explained in 
circulars issued by the Committee on Freight Claim 
Prevention of the American Railways Association, 431 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago. 

A nailing chart, covering the proper nailing of 
shipping cases according to the Department of Com- 
merce, may be obtained from the National Asso- 
ciation of Box Manufacturers, 844 Rush Street, Chi- 
cago. Several hundred tests made by the Government 
at its Forest Products Laboratory prove that proper 
nailing is a factor of vital importance in container 
efficiency, also that cement-coated nails, which cost on 
an average 10 per cent less than uncoated nails, have 
a much greater holding power. 


Production of Mercury 


Geological Survey reports show a production of 
7937 flasks (75 lb. each) of mercury in 1923, compared 
with 6375 flasks in 1922. The value of the 1923 out- 
put is given as $521,302, or an average of $65.68 per 
flask or 87.6c. per lb. The 1922 value was $368,348, or 
an average of $57.78 per flask or 77c. per lb. The 1923 
production came from 14 mines, nine being in Cali- 
fornia and the others in Texas, Nevada, Oregon and 
Idaho. The total amount of ore treated was 50,796 
net tons. 

Attention is called to the possibility that the de- 
mand may be largely increased if the new mercury 
boiler, designed by W. L. R. Emmet of the General 
Electric Co., should become popular. In this case it is 
believed that a large part of the mercury needed for 
such purpose would have to be imported, as the Ameri- 
can deposits do not appear adequate to supply it all. 


The Dominion Alloy Steel Corporation, Sarnia, Ont., 
is making good progress in getting its site ready for 
the erection of the first unit of its plant to be con- 
structed there at a cost of $3,000,000. Sewers, water 
mains and spur lines are being constructed. It is 
expected that by the end of the week the water mains 
will be completed, when foundation work on the plant 
will be started. The plant will be constructed in three 
units; the first will be a sheet mill with a capacity of 
30,000 tons per annum. 
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Double-Spindle Polishing Lathe 


Distinctive features are claimed for the ball-bearing 
double-spindle polishing lathe shown in the accompany- 
ing illustrations, which is a recent addition to the line 
of the Gardner Machine Co., Beloit, Wis. In designing 
the machine, which is designated as the No. 3D, it was 
the aim to secure suitable wheel speeds for buffing or 
polishing in a direct-connected motor driven polishing 
lathe and to provide for independent operation of each 
end of the spindle as well as means for operating the 
two ends of the spindle at different speeds when de- 
sired. 

A standard motor is mounted on a bracket which is 
part of the base casting, as shown, each spindle end of 
the machine being driven by belts from pulleys on the 


Motor-Driven Double-Spindle Polishing Lathe. 
Provision has been made for independent oper- 
ation of each spindle end of the machine, each 
end being operated at a different speed if desired 
The motor drive arrangement may be noted from 


end view at right 


motor shaft. The speed of the spindles is varied by 
varying the size of the motor pulleys. Two spindles 
running end to end and each carrying tight and loose 
pulleys are provided for independent operation of each 
end of the machine. The driving belt at either side of 
the machine may be thrown into off position by means 
of the belt shifter and either spindle end stopped for 
wheel change. 

The spindles are of steel and are ground to assure 
proper running balance. They are mounted in ball 
bearings which are inclosed in dust proof housings. 
The upper halves or caps for the housings are in two 
pieces, accurately fitted at the center. This design is 
intended to provide maximum support to the spindles 
without projections to interfere with wheel clearance. 
The housings are provided with lubrication chambers, 
these being amply large and requiring replenishing 
only at infrequent intervals. The company’s standard 
features of housing construction, including lubrication 
chamber drain and elevated double capped oil hole, are 
incorporated. 

Hardened steel safety spindle nuts are provided and 
the motor driven machine is equipped with a spindle 
locking device. In this a button-head pin acting over a 
coil spring is pushed down into one of four holes in the 
spindle collar. This serves to lock the spindle when 
wheels are to be changed. 

The center distance between motor pulley and 
spindle is approximately 35 in. The belts operate at an 
angle as shown, this being regarded as more efficient 
than applying the motor directly under the spindle. 
The sliding belt shifter is built into the machine. The 
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upper part of each belt guard is an integral part of the 
base casting and is of cast iron. The lower part of the 
guard is of sheet metal. 

Any standard 5-hp. 1700-1800 r.p.m. motor is recom- 
mended. The motor is started and stopped by means of 
the push button switch shown on the front of the 
pedestal. The contro] apparatus is mounted inside of 
the base, making the machine self contained and assur- 
ing protection for the control apparatus. 

A belt driven machine is also available, having the 
same general features of independent operation for the 
wheels, simply by equipping the lineshaft with pulleys 
of suitable diameters. The construction of the belt- 
driven machine duplicates that of the motor driven unit, 
except that the necessity of belting upward from the 
spindle pulleys requires a different bearing cap design. 
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Manufacture of Crucibles in 1923 


Census Bureau figures show 13 establishments en- 
gaged in 1923 in making graphite and clay crucibles 
and retorts and glass house pots. A total of 614 per- 
sons were engaged in the industry, which had a product 
valued at $3,467,816, compared with $1,969,930 in 1921 
from 17 establishments. The 98 salaried employees re- 
ceived $359,531, compared with $370,545 received in 
1921 by 92 salaried employees. The 516 wage earners 
(average number) received $626,678, compared with 
$495,973 received by the 412 wage earners in 1921. 

Two-thirds the value of the products were graphite 
crucibles and retorts, with $2,312,739, or just double 
the 1921 amount. Clay crucibles and glass house pots 
amounted to $631,464, while other products aggregated 
$523,613. 





To Make Electrolytic Iron in Italy 


To manufacture electrolytic iron in Milan, Italy, 
Renée La Préstre has incorporated a company in asso- 
ciation with a number of Italian engineers prominent in 
business affairs. A representative of Charles P. Perin, 
New York, who has been actively interested for some 
years in procuring iron electrolytically without re- 
course to pyrometallurgy, assisted in the depositing 
on the anode of the electrolytic apparatus, tubes of 
electrolytic iron. These have been fashioned into weld- 
less gas containers, both ends being spun into inverted 
dished heads, one to hold, say, a pressure gage and the 
other threaded for the controlling valve. 
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Automatic Combination Blanking and Edging 
Press 


A combination blanking and edging press, for use in 
the manufacture of body sections for tubs, pails and 
similar articles and incorporating labor saving fea- 
tures has been placed on the market by the Max Ams 
Machine Co., 101 Park Avenue, New York. Front and 
rear view illustrations of the press, which is designated 
as the No. 403, are shown herewith. The machine 
illustrated is equipped for blanking and forming body 
sections for tubs and pails in successive operations, 
but with other equipment the machine may be em- 
ployed for similar operations on other work. 

Only one operator is required, the metal sheet 
being placed on the feed table against the back gage, 


97 
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after which the action is entirely automatic. A sheet 
as large as 72 x 27 in. may be fed into the machine, 
the press illustrated making six blanks from a sheet 
of this size. In addition to labor saved, the machine 
provides safer operation by eliminating the hazard 
incident to feeding the work directly into the die. 

The machine is made up of an upright blanking 
press and a 45 deg. inclined forming press, both of 
which receive their reciprocating motion from the same 
shaft. Twin gears equipped with eccentrics drive the 
blanking press crosshead, the forming press slide being 
actuated by pitmans and cranks inside the housings. 
The machine is double back geared and is equipped 
with the company’s friction clutch, which is controlled 
by two hand levers. The initial drive may be by belt 
or by direct connected motor. 


American Institute to Hold Exposition of In- 
ventions 


An exposition of inventions is to be held, Dec. 8 
to 13 inclusive, in the Engineering Societies Building, 
29 West Thirty-ninth Street, New York. The American 
Institute of the City of New York, 47 West Thirty- 
fourth Street, is handling the display through its in- 
ventors’ section. A feature of the exposition will be 
exhibits showing developments of various machines, 
utilities and processing methods. 

Among inventions now used throughout the world 
that were first displayed to the public at fairs of the 
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After the sheet has been placed upon the feed 
table and against the back gage, it is brought forward 
automatically into the path of the gripper feed at the 
proper time, which in the press illustrated is every 
sixth stroke. The grippers deliver the sheet to the 
blanking die, spacing it accurately. When the last 
blank has been cut the scrap is ejected from the rear 
of the machine by means of rollers, as shown in the 
rear view illustration. 

The blank having been cut, it is pushed through 
the blanking die to an inclining device, which holds 
the blank by means of suction cups and swings it toa 
145 deg. incline in alinement with the top of the form- 
ing die. The blank is then taken from the inclining 
device and delivered to the forming die by means of 
a reciprocating feed slide at right angles to the form- 





Combined Blanking and Edging Press for Use in Manufac- 
ture of Body Sections for Tubs and Pails. Metal sheets are 


placed against the back gage on the feed table, after which 
action is completely automatic. Sheets as large as 


72 in. may be fed into the machine. Scrap coming 


from the rolls and the ejected blank may be seen from rear 


view at the left 


ing press. When the forming operation has been com- 
pleted the work is ejected from the forming die. The 
vacuum pump used for operating the suction cups is 
connected directly to the machine. The feeds are ar- 
ranged so that the sheets are spaced accurately while 
the blanks are being cut, and the blanks are positively 
delivered to and registered at the forming die. 

A sample of the work done may be noted in the 
rear view illustration, the finished work being shown 
as it is ejected from the forming die. The close limits 
to which sheets may be cut, leaving a margin of only 
\% in. of the scrap is a feature emphasized. The scrap 
as it comes from the rolls may be also noted in the 
rear view illustration. 

The output is about 35 blanks per min. The ma- 
chine weighs approximately 17,000 Ib. 


institute are the Morse telegraph, the Hoe printing 
press, the McCormick reaper, the Howe sewing ma- 
chine, the Bell telephone, the Colt revolver and the 
Francis metallic lifeboat. Annual fairs of the institute 
were begun in 1828. 


The Canadian department of customs has issued the 
following ruling: Ruled that no cold-drawn steel is to 
be entered as shafting, and a declaration to that effect 
is to be placed on the entry. Cold-drawn iron or steel 
%-in. in diameter or over, and not in coil, is not con- 
sidered to be wire. 
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Basic Production Falls Off Sharply 


April and May Show Heavy Drop Compared with the High 


Peak of March 





May Still 12 Per Cent Above 


1919 Average 


BY SIDNEY G. KOON 


N the basis of preliminary estimates in some of the 
QO items of the volume of production in ten basic in- 

dustries, the figure for May is the lowest for 1924 
to date. Compared with May of last year, which was 
the highest record we have ever known, the falling off 
has been about 15 per cent. That it is not more is due 
in large measure to the continuance of an unprecedented 
amount of building construction and of high automobile 
production. Lumber also has been cut in great quanti- 
ties, accounted for largely by the demands of the build- 
ing industry, and non-ferrous metals have been turned 
out in heavy volume. While there has been a slump in 
the production of pig iron and of steel, the low spots 
have been textiles and leather, neither of which has 
been up to the 1919 average since January. 

Present conditions are somewhat uncertain, due to 
the history of the first quarter of the year. Following 
a decline in November and December from the high 
level reached earlier in the fall, there had been a rapid 
gain, both in general production and in the production of 
pig iron, culminating in March. The index of produc- 
tion in that month was more than 124—that is, 24 per 
cent above the average month of 1919. In pig iron the 
peak was still higher at 33% per cent above 1919. Then 
came a sharp drop, with a loss of pig iron production 
in May the greatest ever recorded in a single month, 
and other items sharing in the curtailment. Indications 
are not wanting that the bottom of the present move- 
ment is in sight, although as yet it may not have been 
reached. 


Purchasing Power at Home Relied on to Absorb Large 
Output of Industries 


With the continuance of high wages and a good 
measure of employment in nearly all major industries, 
the purchasing power of the American people remains 
high. It has been shown in recent analyses of wages 
and cost of living that the purchasing value of present 
day wages is 32 per cent above the purchasing power 
of the wages received ten years ago. It is largely this 
factor that has sustained the manufacturing activity 
of the country in its great output of the past 15 months. 
Foreign business, while important, has been but the pro- 
verbial drop in the bucket, partly because of the heavily 
depleted purchasing power of European, Asiatic and 
Latin-American peoples, but also because of the lack of 
attention paid to foreign markets by American manu- 
facturers when they were hard put to it to keep up with 
orders in domestic markets. 

As has been the case in previous reviews on this sub- 
ject, which have appeared at intervals during the past 
two years, the curve of production is based on quantity, 
without reference to prices. Dollars do not enter into it 
at all. No attempt is made to use a seasonal factor to 
smooth out the curve, nor is correction made for differ- 
ing lengths of months. Both these items account for 


. some of the local inequalities month by month, but do 


not affect the general result. Twenty-one separate 
items are used in the analysis, in ten groups as follows: 
Food; beef, flour and sugar. 
. Building construction. 
. Textiles; cotton and wool. 
. Fuel; anthracite and bituminous coal and petro- 
leum. 

5. Vehicles; automobiles and trucks. 

6. Leather; belting and sole leather. 
7. Lumber; yellow pine, Douglas fir and Northern 
hardwood. 

8. Steel ingots. 


mm wD 


9. Non-ferrous metals; copper, lead and zine. 

10. Newsprint paper. 

All figures are expressed in their relation to the 
average monthly output of the calendar year 1919. 
Each unit entering into the curve represents an element 
of production, although in some instances, as in tex- 
tiles, it is a measure of consumption of the mills. The 
separate items under each group are averaged and then 
the direct average taken of the ten group figures. 


Influence of Steadily Increasing Population on Demand 
for Production 


Studying the principal curve accompanying this 
article, which gives a history of about 4% years of 
activity along the lines dealt with, we “nd only 14 
months above the 110 per cent line. Only one of these 
months precedes March, 1923, this being March, 1920, 
at about 116. In the 15 months since February, 1923, 
however, we find four above 120, with the figure for 
May, 1923, at 129, the highest of all. A portion of the 
increase within the past year must certainly be credited 
to the larger population of the country—a population 
which is growing at the rate of perhaps 1,700,000 per 
year. 

Compared with 1920, for instance, there are fully 
6,500,000 more people here whose needs must be satis- 
fied and this added buying public, representing 6 per 
cent of the figure of four years ago, would normally 
account for about 6 per cent increase in production. 
No attempt has been made in plotting the curve to 
allow for this. It might be said, however, that if ac- 
count is taken of it, our 124 for March becomes 117, while 
our 112 for May represents really about 105, or scarcely, 
above the average figure established five years ago. 
The influence of this factor may be visualized by com- 
paring the curve of production with the dot-and-dash 
line labeled “level of increasing population.” 


Making Up the Deficit in Production of Earlier Years 
and Restocking Dealers’ Supplies 


Much has been said during the past few years about 
the depletion of dealers’ shelves. No definite analysis 
has been made, but it has come to be regarded as a fact 
that stocks of goods, in the hands of both wholesalers 
and retailers, have averaged considerably less since 
1920 than at that time. In view of the remarkably 
short production of 1921, a year estimated at about 75 
per cent of normal, the shelves were cleared of much 
that had accumulated. 

Considering the years in our diagram as units, pro- 
duction of 1920 appears to have been about 96.5 per 
cent of the 1919 total. In 1921 the figure dropped to 
75.75 per cent. In 1922 it became almost normal again 
at 99.8 per cent. In 1923 it reached the high average 
of 115 per cent, while for the five elapsed months of 
1924 it has been still higher, at 117.4 per cent, in spite 
of the sharp dropping off in April and May. 

Modifying these estimates by the progressive in- 
crease of population, we may place 1920 at 95 per cent, 
1921 at 74 per cent, 1922 at 96 per cent, 1923 at 110 per 
cent, and the five months of 1924 at 110% per cent. 
Apparently, therefore, there was a deficiency of pro- 
duction in 1921 of 26 per cent, with 4 per cent in 1922, 
which has been made up in part by a 10 per cent in- 
crease in 1923 and 5 per cent (the five months propor- 
tion of the total in 1924) or a total of 15 per cent. It 
is evident that this excess production of the past year 
and a half has about half offset the accumulated de- 
ficiency of 1921 and 1922. 
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We may take the view that this deficiency never 
will be made up, because of our having worried along 
with a smaller satisfaction of demand than previously. 
On the other hand it might be considered that, as we 
have made up only a portion of the deficiency, the re- 
mainder will be taken care of in good time, as dealers’ 
shelves gradually become more heavily stocked. 

Much has been heard recently of “hand-to-mouth 
buying.” A sustained high level of shipments in less 
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full two years, even when account is taken of the con- 
tinually mounting population which has to be served 
by it. 

Predictions for the immediate future show some 
variations. For the long term, however, it is reasonable 


to expect, on the basis of facts now known, that pro- 
duction will continue at a high rate, because of the con- 
tinuing demand of a population able to pay for what 
it wants, and of a people whose standards continually 
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than carload lots, as reported by the railroads, reflects 
the importance of this item. It lends further strength 
to the theory that the condition at present may be re- 
garded as not unsatisfactory, in that the shelves of 
dealers still require a considerable amount of stock to 
bring them to a normal point. In May and June these 
were signs of diminished consumption in some lines, 
including the metal trades, but the tendency has not 
been marked. In New York State, payrolls in the manu- 
facturing industries were nearly 10 per cent less than 
they had been two months beforehand, a little more 
than 10 per cent below those of May, 1923. 


Production Should Continue Heavy So Long as Con- 
sumers Can Pay for What They Want 


Most indications are in the direction of continuing 
heavy production seeing that purchasing power is not 
badly depleted. Reference to the chart shows that in 
spite of bad spots, of which the present admittedly is 
one, production has been near to or above normal for a 





are being elevated as more and more things are devel- 
oped which they find useful in their daily lives. Typical 
among these items may be mentioned the steadily in- 
creasing use of the automobile, the number of units now 
actually exceeding the number of telephone instruments 
in the United States. Replacement alone, on the basis 
of the seven-year life now estimated as normal for 
these vehicles, will call for a larger yearly production 
than had ever been reached previous to 1922. This does 
not take account of extending uses in business or other 
ways. 

Consequently it is not improbable that production in 
general, during the next two or three years, will aver- 
age not far from the 110 per cent line as compared with 
the 1919 level. Three years from now 110 per cent of 
the 1919 production will be just about in proportion to 
the gain in population since that time. Hence, produc- 
tion at that rate would be no more than normal, assum- 
ing that 1919 represents in a production sense a nor- 
mal year. 
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Stockholders of Warren Foundry & Pipe Co. 
Vote to Sell Stock to Replogle Steel Co. 
for $4,000,000 


At a recent meeting of stockholders of the Warren 
Foundry & Pipe Co., Phillipsburg, N. J., it was voted 
to give an option on the stock of the company to the 
Replogle Steel Co. The price agreed upon with the 
Replogle company is $400 a share and the total amount 
about $4,000,000. It is stated that a bond of $50,- 
000 has been deposited by the Replogle Steel Co. 
with a local bank as a guarantee of good faith. While 
there are understood to be a few minor obstacles, it 
seems to be expected that the Warren Foundry & 
Pipe Co. plant will be taken over by the end of August. 

The Warren company employs more than 600 and 
the plant covers about 21 acres at Phillipsburg. It is 
estimated that acquisition of the Warren plant would 
absorb the tonnage of one Replogle furnace. Warren 
Foundry & Pipe Co. is one of the largest manufac- 
turers of cast iron pipe in the North. 


Conditions in Brass Goods Industry 


Business conditions were touched on in the summer 
meeting of the National Association of Brass Manufac- 
turers, held at the Colonial Hotel, Mount Clemens, Mich., 
June 12 and 13. A majority of the members reported 
working with full forces and full time, with several of 
them working overtime. The average daily wage 
proved to be $5.04. Easier labor conditions were re- 
ported than for 60 days previous. As to the number of 
hours operated weekly, the figures ran from 46% to 60 
hr., with an average of 53%. The majority also re- 
ported doing a greater volume of business in the first 
four months of 1924 than in the same period of 1923; 
some reported the amount to be the same and a few that 
it was less. 

A number believed that copper prices would go 
higher. The majority, however, held that they would 
remain at the present level; a few were of the opinion 
that they would go down. As to finished goods, the 
majority expressed the opinion that prices would re- 
main stationary. Bookings appear to average nearly 
two months output and collection experiences were di- 
vided between those reporting good and those rcport- 
ing fair. 

A color scheme was adopted for wrapping faucets, 
each color to indicate a definite quality. It was decided 
to issue an official catalog. The financial condition of 
the association was reported by Commissioner William 
M. Webster, whose headquarters are at 1809 City Hall 
Square Building, Chicago, as being on a sound basis. 
The association decided to meet in Cleveland Sept. 17 
and 18. 


Increased Scrap Rates Suspended 


Proposed increases in freight rates on scrap iron 
and steel from Texas points to northern destinations 
have been suspended by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission as a result of action taken by the Scrap Steel 
Consumers and Shippers’ Conference. The rate ad- 
vances, as provided for in Supplement 34 to I. C. C. 
No. 1587, filed by F. A. Leland, agent of the South- 
western Tariff Bureau, were to become effective June 
25, and affected shipments of scrap iron and steel from 
all Texas points to the North. To St. Louis and Kan- 
sas City the proposed increase was 5c. per 100 Ib., 
while to Chicago, Peoria, Milwaukee, Omaha and Dav- 
enport it amounted to 6%c. per 100 lb. 

The petition for the suspension of the tariff was 
filed by the Scrap Steel Consumers and Shippers’ Con- 
ference through its secretary, A. L. Dreher, traffic 
manager Hyman-Michaels Co., Peoples Gas Building, 
Chicago. The operation of the tariff has been sus- 
pended until Oct. 23, unless otherwise ordered by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Meanwhile, the traf- 
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fic committee of the conference, as well as various 
traffic managers of member companies, are preparing 
elaborate data for presentation to the commission to 
show not only that the proposed increases are not 
in order, but that rates should be lower rather than 
higher. Besides Mr. Dreher, the members of the 
traffic committee are as follows: R. K. Keas, traffic 
manager LaClede Steel Co., St. Louis; W. J. Ham- 
mond, assistant traffic manager Inland Steel Co., Chi- 
“ago; and J. J. Low, manager freight rate department 
Briggs & Turivas, Chicago. Others actively partici- 
pating in the preparation of the case are J. C. Fox, 
traffic manager Highland Iron & Steel Co., Terre Haute, 
Ind., and R. Z. Eaton, traffic manager Keystone Steel 
& Wire Co., Peoria, Ill., who are members of the ad- 
visory committee of the conference, and R. H. Nathan, 
Dallas, Tex., who is chairman of the scrap consumers’ 
organization for the State of Texas. 

The Scrap Steel Consumers and Shippers’ Confer- 
ence was recently organized by producers, dealers and 
consumers of scrap iron and steel for the purpose of 
mutual aid in rate and allied matters. The member- 
ship already comprises 100 companies. 


Proposed Changes in Iron and Steel Rates Not 
Justified 


WASHINGTON, July 1.— Dealing with suspended 
rates on many iron and steel products between Cen- 
tral Freight Association and Trunk Line territory, pro- 
posing increases and decreases between points in the 
Pittsburgh district and adjacent territory in Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, Ohio, West Virginia and Maryland, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in an opinion 
just announced, held that the proposed changes were 
not justified. It ordered the suspended schedules can- 
celled and discontinued the proceeding without prej- 
udice to the filing of new schedules in conformity with 
the views expressed in the findings. Many iron and 
steel interests participated in the case. 

It had been proposed by the railroads to make an 
increase, with some exceptions, of 15.8 per cent in the 
rates and to change their relationship. There were a 
number of reductions suggested, but they were ex- 
ceeded by attempted advances. Commissioner Meyer, 
who prepared the opinion, said that the key rates be- 
tween Pittsburgh and Youngstown and_ between 
Youngstown and Cleveland would be increased 15.8 per 
cent and would amount to about 66 per cent of the 
class rates. The existing rates are about 57 per cent 
of the class rates between the so-called key points. The 
more notable increases above 15.8 per cent were pro- 
posed in the comparatively large number of instances 
in which class rates were named in lieu of the present 
commodity rates for so-called long hauls. The sched- 
ules also proposed increased joint rail-lake and rail 
rates to Western destinations. It was roughly esti- 
mated that the proposed rates would result in a net in- 
crease in transportation costs on all traffic in the 
affected territory of $750,000 to $1,000,000 annually. 
In suggesting the filing of new schedules, the commis- 
sion said that some increase in “some of the rates for 
which class rates are proposed to be substituted may be 
proper. 


Iron and Steel Rates Declared Unreasonable 


WASHINGTON, July 1.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has just handed down an opinion in the 
American Shipbuilding Co. case in which it holds that 
rates on iron and steel products from Pittsburgh and 
other points in western Pennsylvania to Cleveland, 
Lorain, Canton and Akron, Ohio, are unreasonable to 
the extent that they exceed contemporaneous aggregates 
of intermediate rates over the routes of movement. 
In addition to the American Shipbuilding Co. complain- 
ants included machinery and iron and steel makers. 
The cases had been reopened after previous decisions 
affecting other points in nearby territory were rendered. 
The new rates will become effective Sept. 20. 
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Double-Head Horizontal 
Spindle Drilling Machine 


The Baush Machine Tool Co., Springfield, Mass., has 
added to its line the heavy-duty high-speed multiple- 
spindle drilling machine illustrated herewith, which al- 
though adapted to heavy drilling generally is intended 
especially for drilling flanged pipe and similar work. 
The machine will carry 24 1-in. diameter drills or 
equivalent in each head and is rated as capable of driv- 
ing the 48 drills through cast iron at the rate of 3 in. 
per min. Either round or rectangular heads may be 


Large Multiple- 
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trated only one head is so equipped. The fast approach 
and return is operated through a controller handle on 
the front of the head, which controls a small reversible 
motor on the back of the head, the controller lever being 
moved in the direction of travel. desired. The smal] 
motor is equipped with a friction safety clutch so that 
the drills may be brought solidly against the work and 
the feed thrown in, an arrangement intended to elimi- 
nate loss of time due to drills being stopped short of 
the work. An interlocking device is provided to prevent 
throwing in the fast approach and return of the head 
until the feed worm is reversed and vice versa. Con- 


Heavy-Duty Horizontal Machine for Drilling Flanged Pipe and Similar Work. The capacity is for 24 1-in. drills in 
each head, 48 1-in. drills being said to be driven through cast iron at rate of 3 in. per min. Hither round or rectang- 


ular heads may be used 


furnished, the round heads ranging in size up to 36 in. 
in diameter and the rectangular heads up to 25 x 48 in. 
Smooth blending of outline, simplicity of operating 
mechanism and ease of control from either side of the 
spindle arms are features emphasized. 

The bed is cast in one piece and is 29 ft. long, smaller 
beds being available as required. The weight of the 
machine illustrated is 18 tons. It is driven by two 27- 
hp. variable-speed motors mounted as shown, and direct- 
connected to the main driving gears in the head. The 
outer end of the motor shaft is supported in roller 
bearings. Each head can be equipped for fast approach 
and return although in the case of the machine illus- 


Machine Tool Sales Conference at Hartford 


The eastern sales managers’ conference held under 
the auspices of the National Machine Tool Builders’ 
Association at Hartford, Conn., on June 24, discussed 
railroad purchasing agents, industry advertising, time 
sales, depreciation rates and reaching the financial ex- 
ecutive. The following is an abstract of a report made 
by Ernest F. DuBrul, general manager of the associa- 
tion: 

Railroad Purchasing Policy 


Certain railroad purchasing agents compel suppliers 
to waste time and money waiting on the purchasing 
agent who tries his utmost to beat down prices. All 
industries supplying railroad wants are complaining of 
this. This policy creates resentment that finally will 
result in alienating sympathy from the railroads in 
their attempts to maintain their own freight rates. 
Suggestions were made as to the possibility of calling 
this fact to the attention of railroad executives. 


Selling Production Not Pounds 


Can we not advertise machine tools as productive 
units that increase the profit of the user, and thereby 
further the selling of production, not pounds? By gen- 
eral industry advertising can we not show up obsolete 


machinery as “profit eaters,” and not “profit makers?” 


Can we not show that excessive service and engineer- 
ing demanded by some few users of machine tools 


Convenience of control is a feature 


trol boxes and the push button controls for starting and 

stopping the driving motors are conveniently located. 
The feed box, which is of the rocker type, is integra! 

with the spindle head. The feed is controlled con- 


veniently from either of the two operating positions. 


The feed trip dogs are adjustable and are arranged to 
trip when overhanging the rod brackets. 

The ribbing of the bed and heads to minimize vibra- 
tion even when the machine is drilling at full capacity 
is said to have been given careful attention. The com- 
pany’s patented spindle arms used are said to permit 
centers of holes to be obtained practically equal to the 
diameter of the spindle, with ample spindle adjustment. 


should be charged for separately and distinctly as an 
engineering fee and not be distributed over the price 
charged to users of machine tools who do not require 
such service and engineering? By advertising the rec- 
ommendations of President Harding’s committee on un- 
employment, can we not do something to persuade large 
users to regulate their buying, and not concentrate it 
in periods of activity, and do more buying in periods of 


business recession ? 


Machine Tool Credit Certificates Not Favored 


A credit company proposes to carry paper covering 
machine tools sold on a basis of 20 per cent down, and 
other payments running as long as two years. Good 
credit practice would discourage this sort of buying. 
The percentage of recovery is very small on machine 
tools taken back when payments are defaulted. Incom- 
petent handling of machines causes many complaints, 
and complaints regarding machines are easy excuses 
for defaulting. Besides this, there is the danger for 
the builder of assuming in a boom a lot of contingent 
liabilities which would fall on his neck as soon as the 
boom was over. We have no reason to believe that time 
payments would stimulate the purchase of machine 
tools in a depression any more than low prices have 
done. 

Against Federal Tax Depreciation Ideas 


The Federal tax unit has in some cases allowed only 
5 per cent depreciation on machine tool equipment, and 
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any rates set by the tax unit have an influence in the 
accounting practice of machine tool users. Since 5 per 
cent is in the experience of this industry an utterly in- 
adequate amount, it would be desirable for the ma- 
chinery using industries to arrange a conference with 
the tax unit to get depreciation rates on a more stand- 
ard basis and one more in accord with physical facts. 
Harry Tipper pointed out at the Buffalo meeting 
that the purchase of machine tools requires salesman 
ship that will reach the financial executive and not 


Production Lathe with Four Speeds and Seven 
Feeds 
) 


A new four-speed production lathe called the No. 2 
and designed for straight, taper and form turning, 
straight and bevel facing, recessing, and straight and 
form boring of pieces entering into automotive or gen- 
eral manufacture has been placed on the market re- 
cently by the Reed-Prentice Co., Worcester, Mass. 





New Four-Speed Production Lathe. 


lengths on the work Driving gears to the spindle are 


herringbone type 


Flexibility and ruggedness, adapting the machine 
for a variety of uses on both light and heavy work are 
general features claimed. The machine is entirely auto- 
matic in its cycle of operation, including the control of 
diameters and lengths on the work. All handles are 
centrally located to facilitate manipulation and to per- 
mit rapid loading of the work. Liberal use of hardened 
alloy steel parts and large bearing surfaces make for 
durability and continued accuracy, and smooth spindle 
operation is provided by the use of ball bearings and 
herringbone drive. 

The general arrangement of the machine may be 
noted from the accompanying illustration. The head- 
stock is of box construction, headstock gears are of 
hardened steel, and gear shafts in the headstock run in 
ball bearings. Driving gears to the spindle are of 
herringbone type. The spindle journals are hardened 
and ground and run in bronze bearings. 

Four spindle speeds are obtainable through sliding 
gears positioned through crank handles located on the 
front of the headstock. The drive is through a disk 
clutch and brake located at the rear of the head and 
operated by a lever at the front of the headstock. The 
disk clutch and brake provide instantaneous starting 
and stopping. The headstock may be arranged with 
either belt or motor drive, the motors employed ranging 
in size from 5 to 20 hp., depending upon the class of 
work to be done. 

Quick withdrawal of the tail center and fine adjust- 
ment of the center in the work is provided by the cam 
tailstock. This facilitates quick loading and a hand 
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merely the mechanical executive of the user company. 
If the machine tool industry had a research program it 
would be of direct benefit to users. This fact could be 
used to give the industry a better standing with the 
financial executives of other industries. Other indus- 
tries that can show such results are able to point to 
what they are doing for their customers as an industry 
and thereby increase the good will of the users for the 
suppliers’ industry as a whole, with benefits accruing 
to the individual firms. 


clamp serves to lock the tail spindle when the machine 
is in operation. 

The carriage is of heavy construction throughout, 
and the carriage bridge is supported on a right-angle 
bearing inside of the bed, directly under the front tool 
holder. The apron is arranged with independent power 
longitudinal and cross feeds, both feeds being operated 
and tripped automatically in both directions. The direc- 
tion of the feed is determined by the position of the 
hand lever projecting from the front of the 
apron. Changing from longitudinal to cross 
feed and vice versa is obtained by a pull gear, 
which is controlled from a handle protruding 
from the front of the apron. Operation of 
the automatic trips is simple, and with the 
use of positive bed and cross slide stops close 
accuracy in positioning of the tools is said to 
be obtained. The cross feed handwheel is 
equipped with a large micrometer dial. 

The feed box regularly provided gives four 
feeds and by compounding the standard gears 
making up the end works three additional 
feeds may be obtained. Changes of the feed 
are obtained by means of hardened steel slid- 
ing gears operated by a crank handle at the 
front of the box. 

Facing and chamfering operations are 
performed by means of the company’s pat- 
ented back arm attachment which is pro- 
vided with sensitive worm adjustment for 
positioning the tools to the work. The at- 
tachment is of sturdy design, and has a long 
angular support bearing on the lower part of 
the bed. 

Splash lubrication is employed for the 
headstock and a sight-feed oiler shows the 
level of the oil contained in the headstock. 
Apron bearings are lubricated from pipe con- 
nections to an oiler at the top of the carriage, a 
similar arrangement being used for lubricating the 
feed box bearings. Oil cups are employed for other 
bearings. Tool holders and drivers of various sizes and 
types for the work to which the machine is adapted are 
available. 


The machine is entirely auto- 
matic in its cycle of operation, including control of diameters and 
of the 


De Mattia Brothers Plan Expansion 


De Mattia Brothers, Garfield, N. J., plan the expan- 
sion of their various interests. The De Mattia Foun- 
dry & Machine Co. has been incorporated to continue 
operation of the foundry at Wellington Street and 
Getty Avenue in Clifton, where the new office of the 
organization will be maintained. This plant includes 
a modern foundry located on a large plot. The manu- 
facture of gray iron and semi-steel castings will be 
continued and in addition the company will engage in 
the manufacture of staple lines of machinery. 

De Mattia Brothers, Inc., will operate the machine 
shop located at River Road and Prescott Avenue in 
Garfield and will retain the present offices. Present 
lines of machinery and equipment for building auto- 
mobile tires and molds for mechanical rubber goods 
will be continued along with additional lines of stand- 
ard and special machinery for the rubber and allied 
industries. 


Class I railroads in March paid $241,406,659 to 
1,760,268 employees, an average of $137.14 each. 
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The Eight-Hour Day in Germany 

VER since the armistice the greatest activity 

of the League of Nations, except perhaps the 
receivership for Austria, has been through its sub- 
sidiary, the International Labor Bureau, which 
was mainly responsible for the promotion of the 
eight-hour day throughout Europe, and thereby 
was contributory to the diminishing of produc- 
tion. At a recent meeting of an International La- 
bor Conference in Geneva the demand was made 
that this bureau take steps to insure that the 
eight-hour day be respected in the application of 
the Dawes reparation plan, the reason for this ap- 
peal being that Germany has represented that 
longer working hours are necessary in order to 
meet the obligations of the expert’s report. This 
request is equivalent to asking that Germany be 
so hampered by labor legislation that it can not 
earn enough to pay reparations or live up to the 
conditions of the Dawes plan. It is preposterous 
that such perversity of thought continues to ex- 
ist at this late date. 

We are not against the eight-hour day in prin- 
ciple nor necessarily against the six-hour day— 
although while so short a day might be justified 
economically if people were able to earn their liv- 
ing thereby, there might be sociological reasons 
that would make it objectionable. But the evi- 
dence is accumulative and positive that no one of 
the civilized nations of the world is able to earn 
a good living by the work of only eight hours per 
day all around. Not even does the United States 
produce and obtain its present scale of living un- 
der such a condition. The average hours of work in 
a large part of our manufacturing industries is 
still more than eight hours per day, and in those 
which are on the eight-hour basis the latter is to 
a large extent only nominal, with a time limit that 
is an excuse for getting extra pay for overtime. 

That the eight-hour day is bound to diminish 
production is so obvious that really there should 
be no argument respecting it. In a large part of 
our manufacturing it is machines that do the 
work and men merely watch the machines. The 
cotton loom keeps on weaving and the blast fur- 
nace keeps on smelting at a certain rate per hour 
without the exertion of any human energy. The 
output of a machine or a furnace is a direct func- 
tion of time and is less in eight hours than in 10 
hours. Consequently, if a nation decides to oper- 
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ate all of its machines for fewer hours it can not 
help curtailing production. 

There are a good many phases of this compli- 
cated economic problem, but this simple statement 
of engineering principle is a pretty sound thing 
from which to start. 


The Danger Line on Sulphur 

T will be remembered that the sulphur and 

phosphorus limits on most specifications 
for tonnage steels were increased 0.01 per cent 
during the war, on account of the difficulty in 
securing a sufficient quantity of low-sulphur fuel 
and melting stock. This was done not without 
trepidation, and most inspecting engineers felt 
that these higher limits constituted a distinct 
risk. But in war time every one had to take risks. 
As far as we know, however, no great epidemic 
of failures resulted. The final test of service is 
being successfully passed, as it has been by 
millions of tons of even higher sulphur and phos- 
phorus steels bought when strict chemical speci- 
fications were not imposed. 

It is agreed that 1 per cent sulphur would 
render steel absolutely useless. On the other hand, 
0.01 per cent sulphur is the ideal of tool maker 
and ordnance expert. Somewhere in between 
these limits the element becomes dangerous. 
Where is that point? We confess we have more 
admiration for the type of mind that seeks an 
answer to this question than the one which says, 
“Let’s avoid any increase on general principles; 
much sulphur is ruinous, therefore a little is bad.” 

In order to determine the effect of these two 
elements, when present in small quantities, a 
study of several grades of steel was organized by 
the American Society for Testing Materials over 
four years ago. Work on a series of rivet steels, 
ranging from 0.03 to 0.18 per cent sulphur, has 
been completed. Thousands of tests, of every 
variety popular today, have been made systemat- 
ically by skilled observers and presented to the 
society in four voluminous reports. 

The work having been done, it is unfortunate 
that the committee has not summarized the evi- 
dence and answered the question put to it. Even 
though the sulphur specification in rivet steel is 
back to the pre-war figure (namely, 0.045 per 
cent), the committee was organized primarily to 
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answer the question, “Is it safe to increase sul- 
phur to 0.055 per cent in rivets?” 

Despite the reticence of the committee, only 
one answer is found from a careful study of the 
results, namely: In well-made basic open-hearth 
steel containing less than 0.02 per cent phos- 
phorus, approximately 0.11 per cent carbon and 
0.43 per cent manganese, the maximum sulphur 
now allowed in rivets for structural steel (0.045 
per cent) is at least 0.01 per cent below the 
quantity that will damage the metal, at least so 
far as its performance can be predicated on 
laboratory tests. 

The committee’s tests do not plot in smooth 
curves with increasing sulphur content. They vary 
enough from side to side to impress one with the 
fact that some unknown factor is causing more 
variation than is the sulphur. This unknown fac- 
tor might be termed “quality.” The tests show 
that it is undoubtedly easier to damage steel far 
more by careless steel mill practice or injudicious 
heating than by a point or two more sulphur. 
Consequently, well-made steel is the first con- 
sideration. 

Without depreciating the usefulness of chemi- 
cal analysis, it should be pointed out that it is 
but indirectly a check upon “quality” in steel. 
That granted, the question arises, “What is a good 
test for a quality rivet?” The committee has tried 
almost everything, from the old reliable tension 
test to the latest ideas on fatigue and high-power 
micrography. No recommendation is given as to 
what should be used for inspection or acceptance 
tests. Nevertheless any of the steels of this in- 
vestigation containing less than 0.08 sulphur 
would pass any of the tests. Apparently what is 
needed now is a service test: get a large quantity 
of high-sulphur rivets into a fabricating shop 
and see how they drive. Any one of these heats 
which acts all right in the heating forge and 
under the pneumatic gun will hold after it is 
once driven. 





New Alloys to Meet New Demands 


AST week’s meeting of the American Society 
for Testing Materials was noteworthy for the 
many evidences it developed of the steady progress 
metallurgists have made in recent years on one 
of their major problems. We refer to the demand 
for metals and alloys that will stand up, not only 
against ordinary corrosion but under the new high- 
temperature conditions of various manufacturing 
processes. 

Corrosion has long had a place on Testing So- 
ciety programs. Much that is said in discussing 
it today was brought out in similar discussions 
years ago; but new conditions are constantly be- 
ing met and these compel new measures. It is in 
heat resistance, however, that metallurgy has been 
finding each year a new challenge. With the de- 
signing of apparatus to utilize high-temperature 
steam at high pressure has come a demand for 
metals and alloys having sufficient resistance to 
such conditions. Another example is the making 
of steel that will serve for airplane valves where 
corrosion and strength at high temperatures are 
factors. The Atlantic City meeting shows that 
special alloy steels have played an important part 
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in this connection. Attention was called also to 
the growing demand for special steels in new 
chemical operations, particularly in the cracking 
processes for petroleum products. 

In many ways this work of the American So- 
ciety for Testing Materials during the past year 
is epochal. Its committee, which conducted the 
symposium last week, has done a great service, 
particularly in the compilation of tables showing 
the composition and properties of 80 to 100 metals 
and alloys. Data have been correlated and dis- 
cussed and a basis has been established for future 
development in this vastly important field. This 
effort well represents the possibilities of the so- 
ciety in its recently adopted plan of cooperation 
in research, supplementing its established work of 
formulating standard specifications. 


Prices After Wars 


URING the World War no little thought was 
given to the question whether the course of 
business, as to activity, prices, etc., would or 
would not follow the course of affairs after our 
Civil War. Since the war there has been a ten- 
dency to make comparisons, and to an extent to 
sift out the parallelisms as being natural or nor- 
mal for a post-war period, assigning the variations 
to differences in particular conditions. 

A comparison will be made below which so 
far as we know has not been made in any other 
quarter. It is now nearly six years since the war 
ended, it is approximately ten years since the war 
began, and it is 11 years from the “pre-war” year 
of 1913. Yet with the lapse of 11 years a great 
many of our comparisons take the single year 
1913 as the standard. It is the base of many in- 
dex numbers, and the impression is fostered that 
1913 had a degree of normality which it would be 
strange for any year in our variegated industrial 
history to possess. 

As we are thoroughly committed to the idea 
that even after the lapse of a decade the pre-war 
year properly may be taken as a basis, what would 
have been shown if after the Civil War we had 
similarly taken 1860 as a base? In order to make 
the comparison, we have computed index numbers 
of wholesale commodity prices, with 1860 as base, 
using a publication of the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics in which the bureau was using as base, or 
100, the average prices for 1890 to 1899 inclusive. 
Alongside these index numbers we set the series 
of index numbers now being used. In the table 
one space is skipped in the Civil War period to 
make 1865 and 1919 coincide, for at the end of 
1864 it was known that the Civil War was ended, 
even though the final surrender had not occurred. 


Year 1860 Base 1913 Base Year 
1860 100 100 1913 
1861 9s 98 1914 
1862 116 101 1915 
1863 160 127 1916 
1864 225 177 1917 

ie ; 194 1918 
1865 208 206 1919 
1866 185 226 1920 
1867 165 147 1921 
1868 161 149 1922 
1869 157 154 1923 
1870 140 148° 1924 


*Tentative 


We find here not a little parallelism, together 
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with some divergences. It is entirely proper to 
assume that the departure from a gold basis in 
the Civil War period caused prices to rise more 
than they otherwise would have done; hence the 
1864 index number being 16 per cent above the 
1918 index number represents no great diver- 
gence. On the other hand, the bulge of prices 
in 1920 had no parallel after the Civil War, and 
we know now what a foolish mistake that rise was. 
The columns wind up, in their last two or three 
years, pretty close together. 

The question naturally may be asked, what oc- 
curred after 1870, and the answer is that the four 
years, 1870 to 1873, showed an average index num- 
ber of 135. 

There has been much concern over the fact 
that prices for different groups of commodities 
have not been hanging together, products of the 
farm, for instance, being low in price relative to 
things the farmer buys. For the year 1870 we 
compute the index number, based on 1860 prices, 
as follows: 


For 1870 (1869 100) 
Farm products........ nicki Sienee 143 
a ee 5a oe per 162 
Cloths and clothing... ; ee 143 
Fuel and lighting........ : ’ 158 
Metals and implements.... er. cree aa 
Lumber and building material....... 156 
Chemicals and drugs.... Seis ieee we ‘ 118 
Heousefurnishing goods ...... : . 106 
Miscellaneous ....... Kb dehivecn : 158 
All commodities... 140 


The divergences in the groups of commodities 
are not greatly dissimilar to those we have had 
lately. The conspicuous exception is that farm 
products held up, being a trifle above the pre-war 


ORE BRIDGES DESTROYED 


Effects of Storm at Lorain and Sandusky—Steel 
Plants Not Damaged 


CLEVELAND, July 1.—Two iron ore handling bridges 
on ore docks at Lorain were destroyed and the Lorain 
plant of the American Shipbuilding Co. was badly 
damaged in the cyclone that swept that city June 28 
and resulted in a loss of nearly 100 lives. One of the 
ore bridges belonged to the National Tube Co. and the 
other to the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. The Na- 
tional Tube Co. was outside of the path that suffered 
from the greatest fury of the storm and with the ex- 
ception of the wreck of the ore bridge, this company 
sustained no loss. As a result of the loss of the 
handling equipment, ore shipments into Lorain will be 
interfered with for some time. 

About ten days ago, in another storm, one of the 
National Tube Co.’s bridges at Lorain was thrown off 
its track and damaged and cannot be repaired in less 
than six weeks. With two bridges out of commission 
the company has only one bridge left for handling ore. 
The Steel Corporation wil] divert most of its ore ship- 
ments to other ports until the bridge recently damaged 
can be placed in commission. The destruction of the 
bridge on the Baltimore & Ohio dock is not expected to 
interfere very much with the ore movement, as most 
of the ore that reached this dock is shipped direct and 
does not require a bridge for handling it. 

The movement of boats on the Black River between 
Lake Erie and the National Tube Co. plant is entirely 
suspended owing to the wrecking of the Erie Street 
and the Nickel Plate bridges in Lorain. However, 
these bridges are not seriously damaged and it is ex- 
pected that they will be repaired sufficiently today to 
permit the spans being swung to let boats through. 
However, before navigation is resumed, examinations 


relation, instead of well below. Metals were rela- 
tively low and building material was relatively 
high, as has been the case in the present post-war 
period, but housefurnishing goods were very low, 
while now their position is reversed. 


ee trucks are enjoying a new lease on 

life. Periodic publicity bulletins issued by 
the Society for Electrical Development, in sum- 
marizing many arguments in favor of the electric 
truck, indicate increasing popularity by definite 
lists of increasing numbers put into use by so- 
called fleet owners. It is shown that the elec- 
trically driven vehicle is at present developing in a 
delivery service field, such as one involving re- 
peated stopping and starting. The impression left 
also is that with constant application of skill in 
engineering, manufacturing and sales no great 
concern should be felt over extinction of the self- 
propelled motor car. Threatened exhaustion of 
fuel for the internal combustion motor in automo- 
bile service and commercial impracticability of 
developing fuel apart from the cracking of oil are 
perhaps only academic questions. Thus the point 
at the moment is that the electrical vehicle is find- 
ing meanwhile a very definite place in the economic 
scheme of things. Just as draft horses are not 
disappearing so rapidly as many suppose, and just 
as illuminating gas was not crowded out by elec- 
tric light but instead has taken a larger place 
with the development of electricity, so it may be 
that the electric truck, is destined to grow and to 
hold a place all its own. 


will be made to ascertain whether there are any obstruc- 
tions in the river channel. 

All the roofs on the various manufacturing buildings 
at the plant of the American Shipbuilding Co. were torn 
off by the wind, four traveling cranes were wrecked and 
some of the trestles were torn down. Outside of the 
loss of the roofs and the breaking of windows, the 
buildings were not materially injured and not a great 
deal of damage was done to the machinery equipment. 
One boat, the Henry Ford II, which was about com- 
pleted, was torn from its moorings and crashed into the 
Erie Street bridge and suffered some damage. 

The storm did considerable damage to industrial 
plants in Sandusky. Among plants badly damaged or 
almost entirely destroyed were those of the Sandusky 
Tool Co., the Mack Iron Works, Sandusky Washing 
Machine Co., and Kilbourne Cooperage Co. 


First Coke from New Carnegie Clairton By- 
Product Ovens 


The first coke was pushed from the most recently 
completed units of the by-products coke ovens at the 
Clairton, Pa., plant of the Carnegie Steel Co., on the 
afternocn of June 26. The addition had been under con- 
struction nearly two years and began production six 
years to a day from the time the origial plant was put 
into operation. It consists of 366 ovens arranged in six 
batteries of 61 ovens each and has a capacity to car- 
bonize 8500 tons of coal a day. It will produce daily 
6000 tons of coke, 55,000,000 cu. ft. of gas, 90,000 gal- 
lons of tar, 215,000 lb. of ammonium sulphate and 
25,000 gallons of benzol products. 

With this addition the by-product plant at Clairton 
is the largest in the world, with a total of 1134 ovens, 
having an annual carbonizing capacity of 8,085,000 tons 
of coal and a yield of 6,350,000 tons of coke. 
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JAPAN MAKES APPROPRIATION 


Action by Diet Spurs Inquiry—Sheet Prices 
Weaker—Bolivian Rails to Belgium 


NEW York, July 1.—Passage of the reconstruction 
bill and appropriation of money for reconstruction work 
for the next six months is expected to mark the begin- 
ning of a trend of improvement in Japanese trade. 
Although action on the appropriation for construction 
was not taken by the Japanese Diet until June 23, it 
had evidently been anticipated to a certain extent, for 
exporters report a fair volume of inquiries for small 
lots of various materials. A number of inquiries for 
light gage black sheets is noted, but all are for very 
small tonnages. Quotations by American mills are on a 
lower level, one interest, which has steadily held to 
a price of $95 to $96 per ton, c.i.f. Japan, having, 
according to report, dropped to the level of other mills, 
said to be willing to quote as low as about $92 per ton. 
British sellers are still underquoting the American 
makers of black sheets, holding to a price of about £20 
10s per ton, c.i.f. Japanese port, equivalent to an 
American quotation of $87 to $88 per ton. In some 
quarters it is believed that with a really sizable tonnage 
of black sheets at stake, American mills might be will- 
ing to meet this competition. 

The Chinese market is quiet except for comparatively 
good sized orders at intervals for material to go into 
stock. One exporter to the Far East reports having 
booked a tonnage of gas pipe, probably for stock in a 
warehouse in China. An inquiry on which early action 
is expected calls for 200 tons of sheet steel piling for 
the city of Shanghai. Wire short prices are apparently 


VALLEY PLANTS SUSPEND 


Operations Reduced Temporarily Will Be In- 
creased Next Week 


YOUNGSTOWN, July 1.—Suspensions this week by 
Valley rolling mill interests on account of the holiday 
observance, will be followed next week by strengthened 
schedules. Open-hearth furnace operations this week 
show an enlargement, which is a favorable indication, 
as the steel interests are preparing for larger finishing 
mill schedules. 

The Trumbull Steel Co. is virtually idle this week 
in its sheet, tin plate and strip departments, operating 
only two open-hearths. Its schedules the following 
week, however, provide for full finishing mill opera- 
tions, except six sheet mills. 

On the other hand, the Sharon Steel Hoop Co. this 
week is operating one blast furnace, three open-hearth 
furnaces, four strip and eight sheet mills. 

The Republic Iron & Steel Co. has suspended this 
week its sheet mill plant at Niles, its Brown-Bonnell 
plant at Youngstown and its Bessemer department. Its 
active plants include two blast furnaces, eight open- 
hearths, four tube mills and the plate mill. 

Of the non-integrated rolling interests, plants of the 
Newton Steel Co., Falcon Steel Co. and Waddell Steel 
Co. are wholly inactive this week. 

Open-hearth production the first four days of the 
week include 21 active furnaces, of 52 in the Valley, 
against 16 active last week. Thirty-two independent 
sheet mills started the week, comparing with 47 the 
previous week, while the Farrell, Pa., plant of the 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., which has been oper- 
ating at 90 per cent the past two weeks, is suspended. 

The A. M. Byers Co. is operating its skelp mill and 
46 of 88 puddle furnaces at its Girard property, closing 
Thursday evening for the week. 

As a rule, finishing departments of Valley mills will 
suspend Thursday night, and remain inactive until the 
midnight shifts the following Sunday night. 

The Sheet & Tube schedule at the beginning of the 
week included: Two blast furnaces, eight open-hearths, 
four tube mills, two lapweld and two buttweld; two 
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still too high to interest Chinese buyers, galvanized 
shorts in good condition being quoted as high as $50 to 
$55, f.a.s. Atlantic port, with plain shorts bringing $37 
to $40, when in first class condition. 

Japanese railroad inquiries have been added to by 
the appearance in the market of a tender from the 
Kioto Electric Railway, for 2% miles of 91-lb. high 
T-rails. The opening date on the 8200 brass condenser 
tubes for the South Manchuria Railway Co., is reported 
to have been slightly advanced. One exporter to Japan 
has recently quoted on a merchant inquiry for about 
500 boxes of tin plate. A recent order was booked by 
a Japanese export house for a small tonnage of tin mill 
black plate. 

No action is as yet reported to have been taken by 
the Argentine oil fields on the 20,000 tons of oil well 
casing. Another inquiry from South Ameria for oil 
field work comes from Colombia and according to report 
is for 200 miles of pipe for the Colombia fields. A 
recent inquiry of the Bolivian Government through the 
Ulen Contracting Co., New York, which is engaged in 
the execution of a contract for construction of a rail- 
road in Bolivia, called for about 4800 tons of 60-Ib. 
rails and accessories, for delivery by Sept. 1. La 
Providence steel works in Belgium is understood to have 
received the order for 4000 tons and the small remain- 
ing tonnage is reported to have been placed with a lead- 
ing export interest in the United States. 

Karl L. Kirmse, engineer, a director of the Heinrich 
Sonnenberg Aktiengesellschaft Werkzeugmaschinen 
Diisseldorf, Germany, sails July 5, after a brief busi- 
ness trip in this country. Mr. Kirmse has made his 
headquarters at 140 Liberty Street, New York, and was 
interested in obtaining representation in Germany for 
certain types of machine tools. 


skelp mills; 9-in. and 12-in. bar mills; 16 sheet mills, 
including 12 at the East Youngstown property and four 


at the Western Reserve works; the 84-in. plate mill at 


the Brier Hill works and the rod, wire and conduit de- 
partments at a reduced rate. 


To Make Automobile Hydraulic Drive 


The Bovee Transmission Corporation, 4427 West 
Kinzie Street, Chicago, incorporated with $1,250,000 
capital stock, will manufacture a complete hydraulic 
drive unit for automobiles, trucks, tractors and commer- 
cial vehicles, dispensing with the usual foot and emer- 
gency brakes, clutch system, gear shift system, electri- 
cal self-starting system, universal joint drive shaft, dif- 
ferential, burglar lock, leaf spring suspension, shock 
absorbers, snubbers and electric horn. The unit is an 
abrupt departure from present methods and is said to 
be free from the limitations of present units which the 
company’s single unit will displace. It is claimed that 
the new system is capable of going from high speed to 
reverse at the rate of 100 times a minute at any speed 
without abuse to the mechanism; also that it will stop 
a car in one-half to one-third the distance now required 
with the best quality of brakes, 

The company is undecided as to whether it will build 
or lease a plant or buy one outright. It is open to the 
best available proposition with 10 to 40 acres of land 
and plant capacity of 30,000 to 100,000 sq. ft. After 
obtaining a plant, machine tool equipment will be 
bought, comprising multiple drilling and tapping ma- 
chines, turret lathes, boring machines, centerless grind- 
ing machines, gear hobbing machines of both the large 
and small types, keyseating machines, hand drilling ma- 
chines, punch presses, pack hardening and tempering 
machines, screw machines and general tool room equip- 
ment. At present the company has a small tool room 
and laboratory in which the transmission drive unit 
was developed, but this will be used only as an engi- 
neering plant until a suitable location has been found. 
Officers are Ransom Y. Bovee, president; Edward 
Walter, vice-president; George M. Tearney, secretary, 
and John R. Gorey, treasurer. 
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European Conditions Improving Slowly 


British Heavy Steel in Poor Demand—Continental Position 


Uncertain—Germany Hard Hit by Capital and 


Credit Stringency 


(By Cable) 


LONDON, ENGLAND, July 1. 
ENERAL conditions continue dull. Pig iron is 
quiet, with buyers restricting their purchases to 
immediate requirements. Export sales are poor 


and stocks are accumulating. Foundry grades are 
weak. Hematite is dull on both domestic and export 
markets. Foreign iron is competing in shipment of 
orders. 


Foreign ore is quiet. Bilbao Rubio is held nomi- 
nally at 22s. 6d. ($4.86) cif. Tees. 

Finished steel, especially heavy material, is in very 
poor demand, but makers are unwilling to reduce 
prices further. The Admiralty has placed the bulk 
of the steel contracts for the five new light cruisers 
with West Coast makers. Export demand generally 
is poor. 

Clyde output for June was 22 vessels aggregating 
72,791 tons gross register. 


On the Continent 


Continental business is dull and the position is dif- 
ficult to judge. Many works want orders, but prices 
generally are not sufficiently attractive. India, how- 
ever, recently has made fair purchases of all kinds 
of materials. 

The Kramatorski Metallurgical Co. (Russia) has 
blown in one blast furnace and one Martin (open- 
hearth) furnace. The pig iron output is estimated at 
8000 tons monthly. 


Sheets and Tin Plate 
Tin plate demand is continued but the volume of 
business is smaller the past few days. Merchants 
have placed large option contracts spreading over the 
third quarter. Consumers at home and abroad are 
active. South America furnishes some keen buyers and 
Japan is showing more interest. 


Galvanized sheets are strong on good all-around 
inquiry. Makers are sold out until the middle of 
October. 


Black sheets are firm, with moderate sales, includ- 
ing those to the Far East. 


FRENCH MARKET MORE ACTIVE 


Steel Sheets in Greater Demand—Pig Iron Pro- 
duction Heavy—Forward Buying Scarce 


PARIS, FRANCE, June 20.—Uncertainty is the domi- 
nant feature of the French market; buyers refuse to 
make forward commitments and dealers hesitate to 
maintain their prices or risk concessions. From this 
situation, which greatly impedes the development of 
trade, prices and deliveries are irregular. 

Regrettable though it may be, it will be remarked 
that, as far as the iron and steel market is concerned, 
the periods of activity always coincide with downfall 
of our currency. More confidence has developed on 
the British markets, thanks to the relative appreciation 
of our currency, but the prices remain still too high 
to be competitive with ours on the Continent markets. 
Quiet prevails at the Brussels Bourse and business is 
rendered difficult on account of the prices being still 
inaccessible. 


Coke.—For the first ten days of June the ORCA 
has been supplied with 103,330 tons of coke, against 
98,488 tons for the following seven days. Comparison 
of these figures indicates that the deliveries are being 
resumed on a large scale, the daily average being 
11,870 tons. The June price for indemnity coke, main- 
tained at 150.75 fr. or $8.27 (delivered frontier station 
Sierck, ORCA’S charges included), has not been estab- 
lished yet for July. 


Pig Iron.—The production of pig iron remains satis- 
factory, with a quiet demand for the output. Export 
business is difficult for us since the abolition of the 
coke bounties; the Belgian and German plants are ask- 
ing lower prices than ours; on the other hand, the 


British and Continental prices per gross ton, except where otherwise stated, f.o.b. makers’ works, with 
American equivalent figured at $4.32 per £1, as follows: 


Durham coke, del 


1 7%s.tofl 8s. $5.94 to $6.05 

Bilbao Rubio ore?f..... l 4 5.18 
Cleveland No. 1 foundry 4 14 20.30 
Cleveland No. 3 foundry ne 19.22 
Cleveland No. 4 foundry ; 8 19.01 
Cleveland No. 4 forge.. a | 18.79 
Cleveland basic i 4 7% 18.90 
East Coast mixed..... 4 16 to 416144 20.74to 20.84 
East Coast hematite... 4 19 to 5 0 21.38 to 21.60 
Ferromanganese ...... 17 ~O 73.44 
Rails, 60 lb. and up.... 8 10 to 9 90 36.72 to 38.88 
Billets aie ee hie moniker 7 15 to 8 5 32.40 to 35.64 
Sheet and tin plate bars, 

ee 8 12% 37.26 
Tin plates, base box... 1 2% to 1 3 489to 4.97 

( per Lb. 

EINE oi on cand adie » % to 9 15 1.78 to 1.88 
oS Pere ee 13 (0 to13 10 2.51to 2.60 
ola a5 t ; = 9 7% to 917% 1.81 to 1.90 
CO inc kas ale Sian 812% to 9 2% 1.66to 1.76 
PE: ctr ctiianteance’ 6S ae 20°98 Zeon 1.61 to 1.71 
Round bars, ™% to 3 in. 9 15 to10 5 1.88 to 1.98 
Galvanized sheets, 24 2g. 18 5 to18 10 3.47 to 3.57 
Black sheets, 24 gage.. 13 5 2.56 
Black sheets, Japanese 

specifications em: ee | 2.94 
OT ee 10 15 & 12 10° 2.07 & 2.41° 
Cold rolled steel strip, 

 . Pas | a 3.28 


*Export price. +Ex-ship, Tees, nominal. 


Continental Prices. All F. O. 


(Nominal) 


B. Channel Ports 


Foundry pig iron: 


NN ios, Savana £4 2l4s.to£4 5s. $17.82 to $18.36 
See oe ee 4 2% to 4 5 17.82 to 18.36 
Luxemburg ........ 4 2% to 4 5 17.82 to 18.36 
Billets: 
I os in ale as 6 0 25.92 
PP Cacia sa ares 6 0 25.92 
Merchant bars: C. per Lb. 
NN ins soln en lb even 6 15 1.30 
Pe) 6 15 1.30 
Pree . cc ciewkacas 6 15 1.30 
Joists (beams): 
Prt eT 6 15 1.30 
Lazembur@ ....06s- 6 15 1.30 
Pee ce anivde haloes 6 15 1.30 
Angles: 
RE ik oad hiv cae 8 0 to 8 5 1.54to 1.59 
1g-in. plates: 
CD a De tiies. Be hs s 0 1.54 
GOTMMARF i.ccicss Ss 0 1.54 
.-in. plates: 
LAIROMADOEE inks vac 0 1.54 
OMI | Addo btae ses s&s 0 1.54 
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rise of sterling impedes our prices from being com- 
petitive on the British markets. 

Prices are very irregular: chill-cast iron No. 3 is 
worth 360 fr. per ton, and 10 fr. less for the P. R.; this 
average price being much higher than those applied 
by some of the East and Lorraine plants. For export, 
chill-cast iron is dealt in at the price of 420 to 430 
Belgian frances (365 to 374 French francs or $20 to 
$20.50) f.o.b. Antwerp and the basic ordinary grade 
is worth 390 to 400 Belgian francs (340 to 348 French 
francs or $18.65 to $19.10). Hematite prices are steadier 
from 430 fr. or $23.60 (rather exceptional), up to 450 
fr. or $24.70 per ton at works, according to region and 
grade. 


Ferroalloys.—F erromanganese, 76 to 80 per cent Mn., 
is downward in sympathy with sterling and is being 
quoted 1500 fr. ($82.30) delivered; spiegeleisen, 10 to 
12 per cent Mn., is worth 575 fr. ($31.55) and the 18 
to 20 per cent. grade, 600 fr. ($32.90) delivered. 


Semi-Finished Products.—Owing to smaller demand 
the plants are building new stocks for their own re- 
quirements. With the advantage of exchange, a rather 
large amount of billets has been sold in Great Britain; 
this current of trade has slackened, however, and it 
is reported that on the Middlesborough market the 
Continental billets and bars still are being sold from 
£2 to £3 under the local rates. 

On the French inland market the current quotations 
for blooms are 42 to 44 fr. or $23.04 to $24.14 per gross 
ton); billets, 45 to 47 fr. ($24.70 to $25.80) per 100 
kg. at works (basic steel). At such rates the iron 
and steel builders and constructors cannot hesitate to 
buy. The few offerings for export are at £5 15s. to £5 
17s. 6d. for billets (460 to 470 French francs or $25.25 
to $25.80) and £6 2s. 6d. for largets (490 fr. or $26.90). 

Rolled Steels.—Trading is slack, as most of the 
plants buy for immediate needs only. Price reductions 
are obtained for spot delivery. The rates for beams 
are still very much discussed, this explaining the ir- 
regularity of prices at the plants; the actual basis 
quotation is 54 to 57 fr. (1.32c. to 1.39c. per Ib.) 

With a more active inquiry for merchant grades, 
this department is better. Orders have been booked 
to such an extent that some plants have withdrawn 
from the market and have work assured for several 
months ahead. The ruling quotation is 57 to 59 fr. 
(1.39¢. to 1.44¢c.) per 100 kg., and in some cases 60 and 
61 fr. (1.47c. and 1.50c.) The Sarre plants, which 
quoted extremely low rates recently, have just raised 
them to 570 to 580 fr. per ton (1.39c. to 1.42c. per Ib.) 
(basis) and this without taking into consideration the 
increased cost of transport, which is rather disadvan- 
tageous for them. F.o.b. Antwerp, the rates are £6 
7s. 6d. to £6 12s. 6d (510 to 530 fr. or 1.25c. to 1.30c.) 
and £6 10s. to £6 15s. (520 to 540 fr. or 1.27c. to 1.32c.) 
for bars. 

Sheets.—This section is firmer and prices show a 
tendency to harden. Delivery times are lengthened, 
but conditions of sale vary from one plant to the other. 
Heavy grades are worth 72 to 78 fr. (1.76c. to 1.9lc.) 
up to 80 fr. (1.96c.) eventually; 2 and 3 mm. gages 
(No. 14 and No. 11%) are not be had within 3 to 4 
months time and are worth 85 to 90 fr. (2.08c. to 2.20c.); 
the inquiry for light grades has been much larger of 
late and some plants have ceased to submit quotations. 
Their average price is 100 to 105 fr. per 100 kg (2.45c. 
to 2.57¢.) at mills. The French plants are out of the 
Antwerp market, their prices being too high; the Bel- 
gians quote 825 to 850 fr. (691 to 700 French fr. or 
1.69¢c. to 1.71c.). 


Foundry Products.—Good activity. An adjudication 
of the State Railroads involved the following items: 
Steel buffers, weight 25.5 kg. to 70.3 kg. (56 to 155 Ib.) 
from 185.50 fr. (4.55c. per Ib.) up to 219.45 fr. (5.39c.) 
per 100 kg. delivered Sotteville; 41 and 42 kg. (90 to 
92 lb.) steel buffers, from 217.50 to 220 fr. (5.33 to 
5.39c.) delivered Rennes; 85 kg. (188 lb.) steel buffers, 
229.30 fr. (5.62c.) delivered Saintes. Steel castings, 
weight 2 to 40 kg. (4% to 88 lb.) of a total weight of 
40,500 kg. (40 gross tons) for the average price of 
2.38 fr. (5,83c.) per kg. 
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GERMANS SHORT OF HARD CASH 


Working Capital Scarce, Resulting in Cancella- 
tions and Hand-to-Mouth Buying—Pig 
and Scrap Quiet 
(By Radiogram) 

BERLIN, GERMANY, June 30.—The market is dull 
and prices are weak. Owing to the shortage of work- 
ing capital only small orders are being given and many 
orders are being cancelled. The pig iron and scrap 
markets are quiet. 

To realize cash for stock in hand dealers with big 
stocks are underselling producers. They have been 
selling bars down to 125 gold marks per metric ton 
(1.35¢. per lb.), although the minimum production cost 
is 140 marks. Demand for steel rails is small and 
French and Belgians offer them at lower prices than 
the Germans. 

Locomotives are more active, but the only machines 
in much demand are those for printing, together with 
cranes and electric motors. The German Government 
has removed the import prohibition on most kinds of 
machine tools and on twist drills. 


GERMAN EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 


Imports Heavier Than Exports in Many Lines— 
Large Exports of Scrap 


BERLIN, GERMANY, June 16.—Foreign trade in the 
first four months of 1924 continues to show an import 
surplus of pig iron, steel bars and other heavy sorts. 
Ore imports (including manganese) totaled 223,078 
metric tons; exports, 109,848 tons. Imports of iron 
and steel, and of wares thereof, excluding machinery, 


totaled 410,026 tons; exports, 522,925 tons. Leading 
items were. 
(Metric Tons) 
Imports Exports 

Pig iror 53,498 19,512 
Scrap , .* 10,226 35,216 
Ingots. blooms, slabs, billets, etc 58,113 1,435 
Bars, girders, bands, etc.. 131,589 66,773 
Sheets 40,069 50,871 
Wire ; 24,376 41,959 
Tubes ; 11,377 14,286 
Rails, ties, et fer 57.365 4,866 
Railroad wheels, et Jet 4,242 6,211 
Boilers and parts Hi 247 5,074 
Agricultura! implements. . 71 9,084 
Tools at 139 7,443 


Machinery imports were 1915 tons; exports, 79,713 
tons. 


Japan Adopts New Tariff Policy 

WASHINGTON, July 1.—Negotiations recently com- 
pleted in London for revision of the treaty of commerce 
and navigation between Great Britain and Japan re- 
sulted in the abandonment of the conventional tariff 
rates on iron and steel products accorded Great Britain 
by Japan, according to a cablegram to the Department 
of Commerce from Commercial Attaché Walter S. 
Tower, London. 

Iron and steel products imported into Japan from 
all countries, including the United States, at present 
enjoying the benefits of the Japanese conventional! tariff 
will be subject after next March to the general tariff 
duties. Pig iron in lumps, ingots, blooms, billets and 
slabs will be subject to a duty of 0.10 yen per 100 kin 
instead of 0.083 yen per 100 kin. Plates and sheets, 
other than checkered or corrugated, not coated with 
base metals and not exceeding 0.7 millimeter in thick- 
ness, will be subject to a duty of 15 per cent ad valorem 
instead of a specific duty of 0.30 yen per 100 kin. Ordi- 
nary tinned iron and steel sheets and galvanized plates 
and sheets will be assessed a duty of 15 per cent ad 
valorem instead of 0.70 and 1.20 yen per 100 kin, re- 
spectively. 
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Decrease from May Was 16,817 Gross 
Tons Per Day 


Net Loss of 20 Furnaces, with 25 Shut Down and 
5 Blown In 


A still further large loss was recorded in June in 
the blast furnace output of the country. While not as 
large as the decline in May, the June loss per day was 
over four times that in April when the present severe 
recession started. The June loss was 16,817 gross tons 
per day and compares with 23,423 tons per day in May 
and 4028 tons per day in April. The net loss of fur- 
naces in June was 20 compared with 46 in May and 40 
in April. 

The production of coke and anthracite pig iron for 
the 30 days of June amounted to 2,026,221 gross tons 
or 67,541 tons per day as compared with 2,615,110 tons 
or 84,358 tons per day for the 31 days in May. This is 
a loss of 16,817 tons per day or 20 per cent from the loss 
in May. The June rate is the lowest since August, 1922, 
when it was 58,586 tons per day at the time of the coal 
and railroad strikes. There were 25 furnaces blown out 
or banked and 5 blown in during June or a net loss of 
20. Of the 25 furnaces shut down 18 were steel making 
and 7 were merchant. 

The capacity of the 164 furnaces in blast on July 1 is 
estimated at 65,200 tons per day as compared with 77,- 
300 tons per day for the 184 furnaces in blast June 1. 

The ferromanganese production in June was 20,049 
tons as compared with 14,993 tons in May. The spiegel- 
eisen output of 9405 tons in June contrasts with 9336 
tons in May. 


Daily Rate of Production 


The daily rate of production of coke and anthracite 
pig iron by months, from June, 1923, is as follows: 


Daily Rate of Pig Iron Production by Months—Gross Tons 


Steel Works Merchant Total 
June, 1923 90,907 31,641 122,548 
BET. 20% : 88,798 29,858 118,656 
August .. ; 86,479 24,795 111,274 
September - ; 78,799 25,385 104,184 
October 77,255 24,331 101,586 
November . ise sees ee 24,124 96,476 
December : ‘ ; : 69,921 24,304 94,225 
January, 1924 : 73,368 24,016 97,384 
February ; ; 83,126 22,900 106,026 
March phos 86,276 25,533 111,809 
April “ ; ; 82,101 25,680 107,781 
May 62,176 22,182 84,358 
June . ; 50,237 17,304 67,541 


The figures for daily average production, beginning 
with January, 1918, are as follows: 


Daily Average Production of Coke and Anthracite Pig Iron in 
the United States by Months Since Jan, 1, 1918—Gross Tons 


1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 


Jan. 77,799 106,525 97,264 77,945 53,063 104,181 97,384 
Feb 82,835 105,006 102,720 69,187 58,214 106,935 106,026 
Mar. 103,648 99,685 108,900 651,468 65,675 113, 673 111,809 
Apr. 109,607 82,607 91,327 39,768 69,070 118,324 107,781 
May 111,175 68,002 96,312 39,394 74,409 124°764 84,358 
June 110,793 70,495 101,451 35,494 78,701 122,548 67,541 
July 110,354 78,340 98,931 7,889 77,592 118,656 
Aug. 109,341 §8,496 101,529 30°780 58,586 111,274 
Sept. 113,942 82,932 104,310 32,850 67,791 104,184 
Oct. 112,482 60,115 106,212 40 215 » $5,092 101,586 
Nov. 111,802 79,745 97,830 47,18 94,990 96,476 
Dec. 110,762 84,944 87,222 53, 196 99,577 94,225 
Year 105,496 83,789 99,492 45 » 73,645 109,713 


Among the furnaces blown in during June were 
the following: No. 3 Clairton furnace of the Carnegie 
Steel Co., in the Pittsburgh district; the Sharpsville 
furnace in the Shenango Valley; No. 3 Gary furnace in 
the Chicago district; the St. Louis Coke & Iron Co.’s 
furnace at Granite City, Ill., and the Rockdale furnace 
in Tennessee. 

Among the furnaces blown out or banked during 
June were the following: H furnace at the Lackawanna 
plant of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation in the Buffalo 
district; Mary furnace of the Thomas Iron Co. and B 
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furnace at the Bethlehem plant of the Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation in the Lehigh Valley; A furnace at the 
Worth plant of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation in the 
Schuylkill Valley; the Lochiel furnace in the Lower 
Susquehanna Valley; one Aliquippa and one Eliza fur- 
nace of the Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation and 
No. 1 furnace of the Pittsburgh Steel Co. in the Pitts- 
burgh district; No. 1 Shenango furnace in the She- 
nango Valley; the E, H and J furnaces at the Cambria 
plant of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation in western 
Pennsylvania; the Top Mill furnace of the Wheeling 
Steel Corporation in the Wheeling district; one River 
and one Toledo furnace as well as the Dover and United 
furnaces in central and northern Ohio; two South Chi- 
cago furnaces of the illinois Steel Co., one Iroquois 
and one Calumet furnace, besides two Gary furnaces 
in the Chicago district, and the Sheffield furnace of the 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co. with one furnace of 
the Woodward Iron Co. in Alabama. 


Output by Districts 
The accompanying table gives the production of all 


coke and anthracite furnaces for June and the three 
months preceding. 


Pig Iron Production by Districts, Gross Tons 


June May April March 
(30 days) (31 days) (30 days) (31 days) 
CO ae . See : 108,263 151,649 203,920 242,003 
New Jersey. sehsss SR aae>) ‘Sie Sara 12,545 13,006 
Lehigh Valley...... 53,627 79,843 83,969 97,817 
Schuylkill Valley... 56,472 63,578 64,558 61,346 
Lower Susquehanna 

and Lebanon Val- 

EP PET. er 37,647 44,825 63,448 68,863 
Pittsburgh adistrict. . 429,821 541,295 657,479 716,106 
Shenango Valley.... 65,566 86,777 131,987 134,925 
Western Pa. ...... 58,282 97,951 138,455 158,142 
Maryland, Virginia 

and Kentucky.... 12.601 56,653 77,247 88,631 
Wheeling district... 94,213 123,689 152,843 158,825 
Mahoning Valley... 124,065 190,104 326,091 373,410 
Central and North- 

a ry 260,253 301,187 308,615 294,624 
Southern Ohio...... 19,848 43,624 50.874 56,001 
Illinois and Indiana 325,142 440,790 586,722 629,381 
Mich., Minn., Mo., 

Wis.., Colo. and 

oS Say ere 119,119 132,169 126,765 127,788 
IRIIRIRR. 66s i bead 119,507 249,268 230,548 231,817 
"TORMONEGO. 6ic ace cue 11,795 11,708 17,362 11,801 

ORE i kink eae 2,026,221 2,615 110 3,233,428 3,466,086 


Production of Steel Companies—Gross Tons 


Returns from all furnaces of the' United States 
Steel Corporation and the various independent steel 
companies, as well as from merchant furnaces produc- 
ing ferromanganese and spiegeleisen, show the fore- 
going totals of steel making iron, month by month, 
together with ferromanganese and spiegeleisen. These 
last, while stated separately, are also included in the 
columns of “total production.” 
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Production of Steel Companies—Gross Tons 


Spiegeleisen and 
Ferromanganese 


Total Production—, —1923——,. -————_1924-__, 





1923 1924 Fe- 7e-Mn Spiegel Fe-Mn Spiegel 
Jan 2,479,727 2,274,005 19,358 2,056 20,735 7,948 
Feb. 2,259,154 2,410,658 21,282 8,657 22,405 9,870 
Mar. 2,724,305 2,674,565 20,730 13,832 22,351 13,796 
Apr. 2,704,360 2,463,027 20,808 7,440 23,580 4,240 
May 2,976,892 1,927,461 19,568 9,533 14,993 9,336 
June 2.727.208 1,507,110 19,717 18,289 20,049 9,405 
a nigel, — stim etiamenial 
iy year.15,871,646 13,256,826 121,564 64,807 124,113 54,595 
July SUER TRE «cicccew: RO” GG. | eaten 
Aug. 2,680,851 22,045 Ree} dwhee. sane 
Sept 2,363,967 . os. > ee Care cavities eee 
Oct. ». 2,894,922 ........ 20,015 Seen” feces 
Nov. .. 2,170,467 ‘eue oe ae [2ene Sect ee fhe | etme wie 
Dec, ... 2167, DOO. acasecnn Ce BEE) ckcts (oa uuns 
Your. 30,408,804. ©. ccccsne SEG. 901 2ER500  .ccvis evans 


Production and Price Chart 


The fluctuations in pig iron production from 1915 to 
the present time are shown in the accompanying chart. 
The figures represented by the heavy lines are those of 
the daily average production, by months, of coke and 
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Diagram of Pig Iron Production and Price 
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anthracite iron. The dotted curve on the chart repre- 
sents monthly average prices of Southern No. 2 foun- 
dry pig iron at Cincinnati, local No. 2 foundry iron at 
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Production of Coke and Anthracite Pig Iron in United 
States by Months, Beginning Jan. 1, 1920—Gross Tons 








1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 
Jan. ... 3,015,181 2,416,292 1,644,951 3,229,604 3,018,890 
Feb. ... 2.978.879 1,937,257 1,629,991 2,994,187 3,074,757 
Mar. ... 3,375,907 1,595,522 2,035,920 3, 868 3,466,086 
Apr. ... 3.789,797 i, 2,072,114 3, ,736 3,233,428 
May ... 2,985,682 1,221,221 2,306,679 3,867,694 2.615,110 
June .. 3,043,540 1,064,833 2,361,028 3,676,445 2,026,221 
ly year.18,138,986 9,428,166 12,050,683 20,841,534 17,434,492 
July ... 3,067,043 864,555 2,405,365 3,678,334 ........ 
Aug. ... 3,147,402 954,193 1,816,170 3,449,493 ........ 
Sept. ... 3,129,323 986,529 2.038,720 3,125,512 .......- 
Oct. ... 3,292,597 1,246,676 2,637,844 3,149,158 nim deka 
Nov. ... 2,934,908 1,415,481 2,849,703 2,894,295 ......-.. 
Dec. ... 2,708,855 1,649,086 3,086,898 2,920,982 ........ 


Year*. 6.414.114 16,543,686 26,880,383 40,059,308 ........ 





*These totals do not include charcoal pig iron. The 1923 
production of this iron was 251,177 tons. 


furnaces in Chicago, and No. 2X at Philadelphia. They 
are based on the weekly quotations of THE IRON AGE. 


About 200 men employed in the Canadian National 
Railway shops at Stratford, Ont., have been laid off. 
According to John Reberts, superintendent of motive 
power, the reduction will hit ali classes of labor. As 
work in the shops is resumed the men will be taken 
back according to seniority. 
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Growth of By-Product Coke Production 


WASHINGTON, June 30.—The following segregation 
by the Geological Survey of retort-oven coke production 
as between plants operated in connection with iron fur- 
naces and plants independent of furnaces shows that the 
growth of production from both types of plants has 
been in the same direction. The furnace plants in- 
creased in number and output more rapidly, however, 
than the others from 1914 to 1920; and during the de- 
cline on account of industrial depression in 1921 and 
the coal strike in 1922, the output of furnace plants 
continued to gain relatively over other plants. 


(Net Tons Stated in Thousands) 


-Number Coke Produced—, -—Percentage— 
: , of Plants (Net Tons) of Production 
Year Furnace Other Furnace Other Furnace Other 
1913 “ee 15 9,346 3,367 73.5 26.5 
1914. 23 14 8,029 3,190 71.6 28.4 
1915.. 24 16 10,448 3,624 74.2 25.8 
1916.... 29 17 14.446 4.622 75.8 24.2 
1917.... 33 19 17,321 5,118 77.2 22.8 
1918.. 39 21 20,124 5,873 77.4 22.6 
1919... 43 22 20.019 5,118 79.6 20.4 
1920.. 45 23 25.212 5,621 81.8 18.2 
1921 . 45 22 16,231 3,518 $2.2 17.8 
9Gee . is ee 21 23,889 4,660 83.7 16.2 


A 75-ton storage battery locomotive, said to be the 
largest size as yet actually built in this country, has 
been put in operation at the Schenectady plant of the 
General Electric Co. for use on the interconnecting 
track systems of the plant and for operation in re- 
stricted areas where overhead or other outside current 
collection is impossible or impractical. 
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RESTRICTED OPERATIONS 


Uncertainty as to Prices Continues to Be 
a Factor 


June Pig Iron Output Down 20 Per Cent— 
Structural Demand Grows—New Cotton 


Tie Price 


Reports of somewhat better buying of steel and 
of quieter mill conditions, together with fresh evi- 
dences of weakness in bar, plate and shape prices, 
indicate a mixed situation on the eve of general mid- 
summer shutdowns. 

Most of the larger producers will close their mills 
from Thursday night to Monday morning. In some 
cases the shutdown already has begun, and here and 
there are plants that will remain down most of next 
week. 

Thus the indications are that July production 
will fall below that of June, which represented a 
decline from May. This week Chicago district mills, 
which have been sustained by railroad and struc- 
tural work, went to their low point for the year, and 
Pittsburgh and Youngstown have averaged less 
than 40 per cent. 

August is still looked to by leaders in the trade 
to bring a definite turn in operations and in de- 
mand, though it is evident that uncertainty as to 
prices is doing much to cut down current buying and 
is likely to be a large factor for some weeks. 

Pig-iron output declined 20 per cent in June. At 
2,026,221 tons for the 30 days, last month’s daily 
rate was 67,541 tons. The May total was 2,615,110 
tons, or 84,358 tons a day. Of the decline of 16,817 
tons in the daily rate, steel company furnaces con- 
tributed 12,000 tons and merchant furnaces about 
4800 tons. 

Not since August, 1922, when the daily rate fell 
to 58,586 tons under the double influence of the coal 
and railroad strikes, has pig-iron output been so 
low as in June. Since March the decline has been 
40 per cent. 

The net loss in active furnaces last month was 
20, against 46 in May and 40 in April. The 164 
furnaces in blast July 1 had a daily capacity of 
65,200 tons, against 77,300 tons a day for 184 fur- 
naces one month previous. 

A further decline in foundry activity is indi- 
cated, and the average operation for the country is 
put at about 50 per cent. Reports in the past week 
from the metal-working industries show some in- 
crease in unemployment. 

The recent heavy buying of pig iron has put 
some furnaces in a more comfortable position and 
in eastern Pennsylvania prices are slightly 
steadier, but in other sections they are still yield- 
ing. At Chicago buying has subsided and prices 
are off 50c. At Cleveland, where 325,000 tons 
was sold during June, the sales of the past week 
amounted to 45,000 tons. In the South the price 


has receded 50c. on Birmingham iron which is now 
$18.50. A sanitary company which recently bought 
27,000 tons has taken 12,000 tons of Southern iron 
in addition. 

An order for 3000 cars for Mexico taken by the 


Iron and Steel Markets 
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Baldwin Locomotive Works, and not yet relet, the 
contracting for repairs to 1000 cars and numerous 
inquiries for passenger equipment and freight 
car repair parts have increased interest in the 
railroad equipment field. 

Bookings of structural steel, exceeding 31,500 
tons in the past week, are the largest since the 
middle of April and compare with a weekly aver- 
age of 21,500 tons in the ten weeks intervening. 
Conditions point to a steady volume of bridge and 
building work for two or three months. Lower 
prices have figured in recent negotiations. 

As between Pittsburgh district and Eastern 
mills the price spread on plates and shapes is widen- 
ing, Eastern plate mills selling at the equivalent 
of 1.90c. Pittsburgh, whereas on structural shapes 
they have gone to 1.95c. to 2c. Pittsburgh, or 
about $4 a ton below Pittsburgh prices. On the 
Pacific Coast plates have declined to 2.35c., equiva- 
lent to 1.95c. Atlantic port. 

Cotton tie manufacturers have opened their books 
for the 1924 season and there is the innovation of 
quoting f.o.b. domestic ports plus freight to in- 
terior instead of f.o.b. Pittsburgh. There are the 
usual reports of offers of European cotton ties, 
but no transactions are known. The domestic mar- 
ket is considered to be around $1.40 per bundle of 
45 lb., f.o.b. port. 

Wire manufacturers look for better buying as a 
result of higher prices for grain. 

At Chicago oil tank awards are still a feature 
in the plate market. At Philadelphia the Cramp 
shipyard will need 6500 tons of plates and shapes 
for a Matson Line passenger boat. 

May iron and steel exports were 154,136 tons, 
compared with 131,276 tons in April. Imports, at 
66,801 tons (April, 50,969 tons), were the largest 
since June of last year. In May no less than 25,- 
220 tons of pig iron came in, despite the steady 
decline in domestic prices. 

Lake ore shipments made a good showing for 
June, the total being about 7,400,000 tons, but 
boats are now being laid up and the movement for 
July is expected to be less than that for the same 
month last year. 


Pittsburgh 


Sanitary Company Buys Pig Iron—Low Rate 
of Plant Operations 


PITTSBURGH, July 1.—Tendency of the demand for 
steel to back and fill still is marked and reports of 
improvement in business in the past week have been 
less numerous than those noting quieter times. In view 
of the fact that the larger users of iron covered their 
requirements for the present quarter last week and 
the week before, that market also has lapsed into 
dullness. It has therefore been a quiet week. This is 
a typical mid-year condition, however, and in view of 
the fact that liquidation of supplies has been going on 
pretty steadily for some time, the belief is growing 
that actual requirements soon will force increased pur- 
chases. 

A low rate of steel plant and furnace operation so 
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A Comparison of Prices 


Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, Declines in Italics 
At date, one week, one month, and one yecr previous 


For Early 


Pig Iron, Per Gross Ton: wuieae vuseae wereaa wes" 
No. 2X, Philadelphiat....$21.26 $21.26 $22.13 $29.76 


No. 2, Valley Furnace?.... 19.00 19.00 20.00 26.50 
No. 2, Southern, Cin’ti¢t... 22.55 23.05 25.05 29.05 
No. 2, Birmingham, Ala.+ 18.50 19.00 21.00 25.00 
No. 2, foundry, Chicago*.. 19.50 20.00 22.00 29.00 
Basic, del’d, eastern Pa.. 21.00 21.00 21.00 28.00 
Basic, Valley furnace.... 19.00 19.00 20.00 25.50 
Valley Bessemer, del. P’gh. 22.26 22.26 23.26 29.27 
Malleable, Chicago* ...... 19.50 20.00 22 00 29.00 
Malleable, Valley ........ 19.00 19.50 20.00 26.50 
Gray forge, Pittsburgh. . 20.26 20.76 21.26 27.77 
L. S. charcoal, Chicago... 29.04 29.04 29.15 36.65 


Ferromanganese, furnace. .107.50 107.50 107.50 125.00 


Rails, Billets, Ete., Per Gross Ton 











O.-h. rails, heavy, at mill. .$43.00 $43.00 $43.00 $43.00 
Bess. billets, Pittsburgh.. 38.00 38.00 38.00 $2.50 
O.-h. billets, Pittsburgh. 38.00 8.00 38.00 42.50 
O.-h. sheet bars, P’gh... 40.00 40.00 40.00 $2.50 
Forging billets, base, P’gh. 43.00 3.00 43.00 47.50 
O.-h. billets, Phila........ 48.17 43.17 43.17 47.67 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh.... 48.00 $8.00 48.00 51.00 

Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Skelp, gr. steel, P’gh, Ib.. 2.15 2.20 2.20 2.45 
Light rails at mill..... ; 1.90 1.90 1.90 2.25 

Finished Iron and Steel, 

Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents ( Cents 
Iron bars, Philadelphia.... 2.42 2.72 
Iron bars, Chicago..... 2.20 ,.50 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh ; 2.15 2.40 
Steel bars, Chicago...... 2.26 2.25 2.25 2.60 
Steel bars, New York. 2.54 2.54 2.74 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh 2.15 2.1 2.20 2.50 
Tank plates, Chicago ‘ 2.25 2.35 2.40 2.80 
Tank plates, New York 2.24 2.34 2.34 2.84 
Beams, Pittsburgh... 5 2.20 2.20 2.50 
Beams, Chicago.......... 2.35 2 2.45 2.70 
Beams, New York... 6 ihe 2.34 14 2.44 2.34 
Steel hoops, Pittsburgh 2.75 2.75 2.75 3.30 





*The average switching charge for delivery to foundries 
in the Chicago district is 61c. per ton 


*Silicon, 1.75 to 2.25 tSilicon, 2.25 to 2.7 
On export business there are frequent vat ns from ‘ 
range of prices on various products, as shown i ir market 


Composite Price, July 1, 1924, 


Based on prices of steel bars 

beams, tank plates, plain wire, | 
open-hearth rails, black pipe 

and black sheets J é 

United States output 


These products constitute 


Delivery 


* ce sie July 1, June 24, June 3, July 2, 
Sheets, Nails and Wire, 1924 1924 1924 1923 


Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents 


Sheets, black, No. 28, P’gh 3.50 3.50 3.60 3.85 
Sheets, galv., No. 28, P’gh 5.60 4.75 4.80 5.00 
Sheets, blue an'l'd, 9 & 10 2.75 2.75 2.80 3.00 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh 2.90 2.90 2.90 3.00 
Plain wire, Pittsburgh 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.75 
Barbed wire, galv., P’gh 3.70 3.70 3.70 3.80 


Tin plate, 100-Ib. box, P’gh. $5.50 $5.50 $5.50 $5.50 


Old Material, Per Gross Tor 


Carwheels, Chicago 816.00 $15.50 $16.00 $21.00 
Carwheels, Philadelphia 17.00 17.00 17.00 22.00 
Heavy steel scrap, P’gh 15.50 16.50 15.50 20.00 
Heavy steel scrap, Phila 15.00 15.00 15.00 17.50 
Heavy steel scrap, Ch'go 14.00 13.70 3.75 17.35 
No. 1 cast, Pittsburgh 17.50 17.50 17.50 22.50 
No. 1 cast, Philadelphia 17.50 17.50 17.50 21.00 
No. 1 cast, Ch’'go (net ton) 16.75 16.50 17.00 21.50 
No. 1 RR. wrot. Phila 7.00 16.50 16.50 21.00 
No. 1 RR. wrot. Ch'go (net) 12.00 11.50 11.75 15.00 
Coke, Connellsville, 

Per Net Ton at Ove 
Furnace cok yrompt $3.00 $3.00 $3.25 $4.75 
Foundry « promp 00 1.00 4.50 50 

M otals, 

Per Lb. to 1 ge Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Lake copp« New Yor 12.62% 12.62% 12.87% 15.00 
Electrolytic copper, refinery 12.2 12.25 12.50 14.50 
Zine, St. Louis 5.80 5.75 5.80 5.75 
Zin New Yor 15 6.10 6.15 6.10 
Lead, St Lou 6.70 6.80 6.95 6.55 
Lead, New York 7.00 7.00 7.00 6.85 
Tin (Straits), New Yortl 5.00 43.12% 40.75 38.50 
\ I \ i », N.<3 8.4371 8.50 8.50 6.95 

ibove price Also n domestic business, there is at times a 


Finished Steel, 2.589c. Per Lb. 


Composite Price, July 1, 1924, Pig Iron, $19.38 Per Gross Ton 


Based on average of basic and foundry 
irons, the basic being Valley quotation, 
the foundry an average of Chicago 
Philadelphia and Birmingham 


far has not produced a condition where demands ex- 
ceed supplies and consequently rea) firmness is lack- 
ing in prices of most finished products. Uncertainty as 
to prices is a factor in demand because buyers hesi- 
tate to take on even small tonnages if not satisfied 
that they are getting them at the lowest price. Bars 
and shapes have eased off to 2.15c. in this district in 
the past week and on the few tests given the sheet 
market substantial concessions from the prices quoted 
by the American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. and some of the 
larger independents were developed. Pipe stands out 
as one line in which prices are very well maintained 


and weakness noted about a month ago in wire prod- 
ucts has pretty largely disappeared. In other direc- 
tions, a real test of prices is not possible from the size 
of the demand. 

Leading manufacturers of cotton ties yesterday 
opened their books for the 1924 season and adopted a 


( June 24, 1924 2? 602 

June 3, 1924 2.624 

} July 3, 1922 2.78% 

S8 p l0-year pre-war average 1.68 9% 

fly } } 

June 24, 1924, $19.54 

J June 3, 1924, 20.36 

July 3. 1923 26.79 

(10-year pre-war average 15.72 


new method of sale by quoting them f.o.b. Atlantic sea- 


board instead of f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Due to the observance of the Fourth of July, prac- 
tically all plants in this district will suspend from 
Thursday night until Monday morning and a few com- 
panies have suspended operations for this entire week. 
The week’s production of ingots in this and nearby dis- 
tricts will hardly average 40 per cent of capacity. Blast 
furnace suspension continues and there is now a total of 
only 58 furnaces in production in this and nearby dis- 
tricts, as against 66 at the beginning of June. 

Small sales of heavy melting steel to a local mill, 
together with some rather substantial purchases by 
Ohio melters, have imparted a stronger tone to the 
scrap market, but so many consumers remain out of 
the market that the activity of dealers is in no small 
measure responsible for the upward trend of prices. 
Practically no market exists for coke and coal and 
prices are purely nominal. 
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Pig Iron.—As is usual following a period of ac- 
tivity, this market has grown quiet again now that 
the larger consumers appear to have covered their 
requirements for the coming three months. Following 
up its recent purchase of the 27,000 tons of Northern 
iron, the Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. has closed for 
12,000 tons of Southern iron for third quarter delivery 
for its Louisville plant. This purchase was made at 
$18.50, Birmingham, for No. 2 plain and $19 for No, 2 
soft iron. The Iron City Sanitary Mfg. Co. has an 
inquiry for four to five thousand tons of foundry iron 
for third quarter delivery before the market and there 
is an inquiry for 1000 tons from the United States 
Radiator Co. for third quarter shipment. These, how- 
ever represent the only important foundry tonnages 
pending. Interest in the steel making grades is lim- 
ited. A Pittsburgh district sheet maker who recently 
closed for 3000 tons of basic iron at a delivered price 
of $20.13, equivalent to $18.37, Valley furnace, has 
bought a like tonnage at a delivered price of $19.76 
from a western Pennsylvania furnace, but it is under- 
stood that this was part of a trade whereby iron was 
taken in payment for equipment. Valley furnace 
prices are just where they were a week ago. Within 
short distances of the Valley furnaces no trouble is 
experienced in obtaining $19 for either basic or foun- 
dry grades, but these prices cannot be obtained in sec- 
tions where outside furnaces have a freight advantage. 
We note no tendency on the part of Valley furnaces 
to meet outside competition and accordingly made no 
change in Valley prices. United Engineering & Foun- 
dry Co. is in the market for 1000 tons of low phos- 
phorus iron. W. P. Snyder & Co. make the average 
prices of Bessemer iron from Valley furnaces in June 
$21.143 against $22.125 in May and of basic $19.733 
against $20.32 in May. 

We quote Valley furnace, the freight rate for de- 
livery to the Cleveland or Pittsburgh district being 
$1.75 per gross ton: 


Re oer eee ee. ee ee $19.00 to $19.50 
RA ee ere rr 20.50 to 21.00 
Gray forge ‘ ra es ... 18.50 to 19.00 
No. 2 foundry ee ee 19.00 to 19.50 
No. 3 foundry ‘ a es 18.50 to 19.00 
Malleable .... ee ..... 19.00to 19.50 
Low phosphorus, copper free.... 27.00 to 28.00 


Ferroalloys.—Lower prices are appearing on spie- 
geleisen and 50 per cent ferrosilicon, but there is still 
very close adherence to $107.50, seaboard, for ferro- 
manganese. Business in all alloys is extremely quiet 
and a real test of prices consequently is lacking. There 
is no question but that less than $35, furnace, can be 
done on 20 per cent spiegeleisen on small lots and on 
one round tonnage recently sold for June and July ship- 
ment the concession from that figure is understood to 
have been more than $2 a ton. Third quarter and last 
half tonnages of 50 per cent ferrosilicon are being 
quoted at $72 to $72.50, or about the range of the 
bulk of first half business, but as little or no business 
is coming out, it is evident that buyers expect to do 
better. Prices are given on page- 51. 


Semi-Finished Steel.—Prices are entirely nominal in 
the absence of such a test as would be furnished by a 
demand. Not only is there a virtual dearth of new 
business, but with finishing mill operations on the de- 
cline, specifications on contracted tonnages are very 
light. There is no question that pipe skelp can be 
bought at the same level as plates, or 2.15c., but in 
other directions it is impossible in the absence of busi- 
ness or of definite offerings by producers, to make any 
change in prices. It would be merely a guess to say 
how much below quotations billets, slabs, sheet bars 
and forging billets might be secured if a desirable or- 
der were offered. Some makers of rods have a quotation 
of $49 base, but it means nothing since most makers are 
at $48 and both orders and specifications are light at 
that price. Steel works production will be very light this 
week and next, as all companies will suspend from 
July 3 until July 7, and the midyear shutdowns for 
plant repairs will be even more extended with some 
companies. Prices are given on page 51. 


Iron and Steel Bars.—While the common minimum 
quotation of leading makers of steel bars in this dis- 
trict still is 2.20c., base, the absence of any definite 
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improvement in business makes some producers more 
susceptible to firm offers of less and it is not denied 
that some business has been taken at 2.15c. The real 
market appears to be 2.15c. to 2.20c., base, with some 
mills naming 2.25c. on inquiries not desirable from a 
delivery or rolling mill standpoint. Iron bars still are 
quoted at 3c., base, for refined iron, but there is too 
little demand to provide a real test of that price. 
Prices are given on page 50. 


Structural Material.—Desire for orders is poignant 
enough with some mills to keep prices on the down- 
grade and while the common minimum quotation still 
is 2.20c., base, 2.15c. is becoming a more open quotation. 
We now regard the Pittsburgh district market as 
2.15c. to 2.20c. Structural lettings to local shops still 
run chiefly to small tonnages and while such are fairly 
numerous, it takes a large number to reach a respec- 
table aggregate. Plain material prices are given on 
page 50. 


Plates.—No serious effort now is being made to se- 
eure more than 2.15c., base, Pittsburgh, because it is 
generally realized that more cannot be obtained. While 
a good deal of high cost capacity is idle for want of 
orders, there is not enough business to anywhere nearly 
engage the low cost mills and competition for passing 
orders, consequently, is rather sharp. Prices are given 
on page 50. 


Wire Products.—Business shows no pronounced bet- 
terment and evidently no improvement is likely in the 
next week or two, since at least two large producers 
have called in their road salesmen, who will be granted 
a vacation before again packing their grips, and one 
company shut down its plant last Saturday afternoon, 
not to resume until July 7. Prices are holding well 
on all products except coated nails, which have lately 
been selling as low as $2.30, base, per count keg. Ad- 
herence to quotations is more marked than was the 
case at the beginning and early part of last month. 
Prices are given on page 50. 


Steel Rails.—Railroads tributary to Pittsburgh have 
taken practically all the standard rails contracted for, 
but the leading interest is carrying over some un- 
specified tonnage. Current business is merely of a 
pickup character and does not reach much of a total. 
There is no interest yet in 1925 supplies and an an- 
nouncement as to prices is not likely until the fall. 
Demand for light rails still is extremely small and 
while makers of billet rails still are quoting 2c., base, 
it is admitted that little business is coming out at that 
figure and that it is merely useful as a basis of negotia- 
tion. 

We quote light rails, rolled from billets, 1.90c. to 

2c. base (25-lb. to 45-lb.); rolled from rail steel, 

1.75¢c. to 1.85¢. base (12-lb. to 45-lb.), f.0.b. mill; 

standard rails, $43 per gross ton mill, for Bessemer 

and open-hearth sections. 

Sheets.— While some makers are finding orders and 
specifications a little more numerous than was the case 
recently, there are no serious claims that business is 
good. The real truth is that the market is dull and on 
a few fair-sized inquiries that have been before makers 
lately, at least half of bids were below 3.65c., base, the 
Steel Corporation quotation, on black three mills having 
named 3.50c., while on galvanized, there have been 
quotations as low as 4.60c. The sheet industry as a 
whole is not operating at more than 30 per cent of 
capacity and since there will be a general shutdown 
from July 3 to July 7, and in some instances for a 
longer period, it is patent that the rate will be even 
lower before it is higher. The primary thought behind 
the suspensions is plant repairs and vacations, but an- 
other is a desire to accumulate sufficient business to 
insure a reasonably economical operation. Prices are 
given on page 50. 


Tin Plate.—This product is very dull as far as new 
business is concerned and while there is no suggestion 
of lower prices, it is admitted that there are no in- 
quiries of a size to test the price. Large can makers 
took out their June quotas and some inroads also were 
made upon stocks piled in mill warehouses on orders. 
Packers, however, are not yet taking cans at all freely 
and for that reason, manufacturers are slow to enter 


= 
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into negotiations for future supplies of tin plate. 
General line tin plate is moving well, the only sizes 
not participating being those for paint cans, this being 
a reflection of the bad weather this past spring, which 
materially curtailed the demand for ready mixed 
paints. 


Cold-Finished Steel Bars and Shafting—Only by a 
considerable stretch of the imagination could this divi- 
sion of the market be called active. Some producers 
note an improvement in specifications on orders, but it 
is admitted that the gain is in numbers rather than in 
the size of the individual specification. Prices are hold- 
ing well at 2.90c., base, Pittsburgh, for cold-rolled or 
drawn shafting and screw stock, but a test in the shape 
of good-sized inquiries is lacking. The regular quantity 
extras are rarely obtained and in some instances are 
not demanded. Ground shafting holds at 3.30c., base, 
f.o.b. mill for lots of a carload or more. 


Hot-Rolled Flats.—Hardly enough business is com- 
ing out in hoops and bands to definitely determine 
prices; the common quotation is 2.75c., base, and some 
mills are demanding an extra for light gage material 
less than 1-in. wide. In strips, the quotable market is 
2.75c., for sizes rolled on the 10-in. mill, but on the 
wider sizes the market still ranges from 2.50c. to 2.60c., 
the lower figure predominating. Leading makers of 
cotton ties on June 30, opened their books for the 1924 
season. A departure has been made from the former 
method of naming a price f.o.b. Pittsburgh, and this 
year ties will be sold f.o.b. Atlantic seaboard with 
freight to be added to interior points. Producers are 
diffident about announcing the Atlantic seaboard price, 
but it is understood to be $1.40 per bundle of 45 lb., 
which is about the basis on which foreign ties have 
been offered. The further inland from the coast that 
the ties go, the better will be the net return to makers. 
Current estimates are for a crop of between 11,000,000 
and 12,000,000 bales, which would require about 2,000,- 
000 to 2,250,000 bundles of ties, allowing for the re- 
made ones which will be used. Prices are given on 
page 50. 

Track Supplies.—<Activity is lacking, as usual at 
this time of the year, when the railroads have pretty 
well covered their requirements. New buying of con- 
sequence is not likely before fall, when the roads will 
be entering their 1925 rail orders. Prices show no 
special change, but are easy rather than strong. They 
are given on page 50. 


Tubular Goods.—Fair business is being done in pipe, 
but it is no tax upon productive capacity and few, if 
any, of the producers have any considerable backlog of 
orders. Jobbers continue to reduce their stocks and are 
confining new purchases closely to actual requirements. 
The leading interest has a good tonnage of line pipe, 
but independent producers have very little such busi- 
ness. There is a good deal of firmness to pipe prices, 
but this is not true of boiler tubes, prices of which are 
largely of buyer’s making. Sales of 4-in. commercial 
seamless tubes are noted at below $90 as against $114 
a ton indicated by the published discount. Discounts are 
given on page 50. 


Cold-Rolled Strips.—Demand is very spasmodic, run- 
ning well one day, only to drop back the next. The 
market in this district is holding rather well at 4.50c., 
base Pittsburgh, but it is admitted that the test of large 
demand is lacking. Middle Western reports indicate 
that as low as 4.25c., base, has been done and it is be- 
lieved that a tonnage of the right size would interest 
mills in this part of the country at that price. 

Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—There is no particular 
change in the situation as regards either demand or 
prices. Productive capacity exceeds the current demand 
and prices naturally favor buyers. Prices and discounts 
given on page 50. 

Coal and Coke.—The market of coke is as limited as 
ever, this applying to both demand and supply. Stand- 
ard furnace coke still is available at $3 per net ton at 
ovens and efforts on the part of some producers to ob- 
tain more are unsuccessful. Spot foundry coke takes a 
range of $4 to $4.50 with the demand fair, but not suffi- 
cient to readily absorb the current production. Coal 
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prices do not change much, but it is more of a buyers’ 
than a sellers’ market, due in no small measure to the 
very moderate demands upon this district for Lake sup- 
plies. Both steam and coking coals of mine run grade 
are quotable this week at $1.50 to $1.75, while for mine 
run gas coal $2 seems to be the top and on a recent 
Lake inquiry for 100,000 tons a quotation of $1.75 for 
Youghiogeny coal failed to secure the order in com- 
petition with Kentucky coal. Steam slack is quotable 
at $1 to $1.15 and gas slack at $1.25 to $1.30. 


Old Material_—The market has grown stiffer in the 
past week on the steel works grades, chiefly as a re- 
sult of purchases by Canton and Massillon, Ohio, con- 
sumers, who are understood to have taken about 20,000 
tons of heavy melting steel and to have paid $18 and 
$18.50. A local mill paid as high as $17.50 for some 
strictly No. 1 heavy melting steel, but this material 
being much above the average in quality, it was worth 
at least 50c. a ton more than the general run of this 
grade. On ordinary heavy melting grade, the market 
is quotable from $16.50 to $17, as $16.50 is the top bid 
now made by any of the local mills, while $17 is as low 
as any is available. The Pennsylvania Railroad July 
list closed at noon today on about 35,000 gross tons 
and it is expected in view of the high prices at Ohio 
mills, the steel scrap will go high. Last month it sold 
as high as $17.35 for heavy melting grade. Compressed 
sheets share the strength of heavy melting steel, es- 
pecially as production is light with both the sheet mills 
and the automotive industry running at a low rate. 
Foundry grades are slow and blast furnace scrap is 
not much wanted in this district due to the fact that 
so many furnaces are down. Prices some dealers are 
paying for yard material would indicate an expectation 
of a $20-market for heavy melting steel; less would 
not permit a profit. 

We quote for delivery to consumers’ mills in the 


Pittsburgh and other districts taking the Pittsburgh 
freight rate as follows: 
Per Gross Ton 
Heavy melting steel .......... $16.50 to $17.00 
No. 1 cast, cupola sigzge.......... 17 
Rails for rolling, Newark and 
Cambridge, Ohio; Cumberland, 
Md.: Huntington, W. Va., and 
Pees la a wv cas bone cutee 16.50 to 17.00 
Compressed sheet steel.......... 15.50to 16.00 
Bundled sheets, sides and ends.. 13.50to 14.25 
Railroad knuckles and couplers.. 19.50to 20.00 
Railroad coil and leaf springs.. 19.50to 20.00 
Low phosphorus blooms and bil- 


bet GUNG. 6.be ba Rh de dee Seusinde 20.50 to 21.00 
Low phosphorus plate and other 

SOON pk chs wd Cesk ab OeKS 20.00 to 20.50 
Railroad malleable ..........-- 16.00 to 16.50 
See Ge We) Ve cdcctnntaae van 19.50 to 20.00 


Cet: BG OEE Wok cade’ deena 16.50to 17.00 
Rolled steel wheels ...... ia 19.50 to 20.00 


Machine shop turnings 13.00to 13.50 
Sheet bar crops ........... . 16.50to 17.00 
Heavy steel axle turnings . . 15.00to 15.50 
Short shoveling turnings... . 13.00to 13.50 
Heavy breakable cast . 15.00to 15.50 
eee. GD. wacncvawkhers ..++« 13.50to 14.00 
Cast e-POD .« sated bees 0 ds 14.00to 14.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought ‘ 14.50 to 15.00 
No. 2 railroad wrought.... . 16.50to 17.00 


Improved Sentiment at Youngstown 


YOUNGSTOWN, July 1.—Improved sentiment in the 
steel industry is being sustained by reason of larger 
volume of inquiries and an increased number of orders, 
involving chiefly smal] tonnages of finished products. 
The pig iron market shows a stronger tone than rolled 
steel products, with more actual tonnage coming through 
than previously. 

While prices are characterized by a leading interest 
as “soft,” nevertheless there are no violent deviations 
from established independent levels. 

Plates exhibit a downward tendency, due to keen 
competition and inclination of Eastern makers to offer 
prices that will stimulate buying. The market range is 
from 2.10¢ to 2.15c. 

Black sheets continue with little change at 3.60c. to 
3.65c., base gage. The sheet market in general, though, 
shows considerably more firmness than during the re- 
cent low point in demand. More orders are being re- 
ceived from the automobile interests for highly finished 
stock. 
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Chicago 


Finished Mate- 
rial Improving Slightly 





Buying of Pig Iron Subsides 


CHICAGO, July 1.—The buying movement in pig iron 
has subsided somewhat following the completion of 
purchases by the larger melters and prices have again 
slumped 50c. a ton. The finished steel market, on the 
other hand, is showing signs of improvement. In fact, 
for one important local mill both new business and 
specifications showed an increase of 20 per cent over 
the previous week. Current bookings, however, are 
confined principally to material for prompt shipment. 
Stocks in consumers’ hands are scraping bottom and 
for this reason a liberal tonnage is expected to be placed 
as soon as prices stabilize, but that time is not yet 
at hand. Further price concessions have led buyers to 
believe that bottom has not yet been reached and hence 
they are still inclined to hold back their orders. Shad- 
ing is increasingly common on large lots of plates, 
shapes and bars. Plates are particularly weak and 
have been quoted at unusually low prices at distant 
points where Pittsburgh competition cannot be ignored. 
Nevertheless sentiment among both producers and con- 
sumers is improving and a gradual recovery in indus- 
trial activity is looked for. Automobile parts makers 
are again receiving releases against their contracts 
are again receiving releases against their contracts, un- 
sold stocks of automobiles are steadily being reduced, 
and motor car builders are preparing to manufacture 
their new models. Building activity shows buoyancy and 
oil tank awards continue to be a feature. The railroads 
are buying few cars, but are specifying more liber- 
ally against their contracts for rails and track fasten- 
ings. Wire manufacturers look for improved trade as 
a result of higher grain prices. 

Steel production in this district shows no improve- 
ment, although it has lost little new ground. No addi- 
tional steel works blast furnaces have gone out, but 
mill operations are slightly lower, ranging from 40 to 
50 per cent. All mill departments except those in 
continuous operation, such as the blast furnaces, coke 
ovens and open-hearth furnaces, will shut down Thurs- 
day night over Friday, Saturday and Sunday. 

Ferroalloys.—A carlot sale of ferromanganese to a 
local melter was closed at the full price of $107.50, sea- 
board, notwithstanding persistent rumors of a quota- 
tion $1 lower. Reports of concessions in spiegeleisen 
also lack substantiation. 

We quote 80 per cent ferromanganese, $115.06, 


delivered; 50 per cent ferrosilicon, $75, delivered; 
spiegeleisen, 18 to 22 per cent, $42.56, delivered. 


Pig Iron.—Buying has tapered off somewhat as the 
larger melters have concluded their purchases. A con- 
siderable number of smaller users are still in the mar- 
ket, however. Inquiries still pending include 1000 tons 
of foundry for third quarter delivery at Milwaukee, two 
1000-ton lots of foundry for third quarter shipment at 
Chicago, 600 tons of foundry and malleable for third 
quarter delivery at Chicago, and 300 tons of Bessemer 
for prompt shipment at Milwaukee. A liberal tonnage 
was closed during the past week, but at declining prices. 
As low as $19.50, furnace, has been done in this imme- 
diate district on attractive orders, while carlots are still 
commanding $20. At outlying points where the compe- 
tition of outside producing centers is a factor, as low as 
$19 has been done. Reports of quotations of less than 
$19 lack verification. Repeated rumors of concessions 
on charcoal appear to relate to resale lots and not to 
material offered by furnaces. Silvery is weak but has 
not been definitely reduced. Little Southern foundry 
iron is finding a sale in this market, but quotations 
range from $18.50 to $19.50, base Birmingham. Mer- 
chant iron production in this territory is being reduced. 
The remaining Iroquois furnace was blown out last 
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week and the Zenith furnace at Duluth is scheduled to 
go out July 3. 


Quotations on Northern foundry, high phosphorus, 
malleable and basic iron are f.o.b. local furnaces 
and do not include an average switching charge of 
6le. per ton. Other prices are for iron delivered at 
consumers’ yards or, when so indicated, f.o.b. fur- 
nace other than local. 


Lake Superior charcoal, averaging 


sil. 1.50, delivered at Chicago.. $29.04 
Northern coke, No. 1 sil. 2.25 to 

STO. oka aca each hee talons $20.00 to 20.50 
Northern coke, foundry, No. 2, 

ar Re a aia Ra ain wae 19.50 to 20.00 
Malleable, not over 2.25 sil..... 19.50 to 20.00 
DOS.  Sccc bee e ees Cisse neta 19.50 to 20.00 
TIO: PUORDMNOTUB «.... ccceees00s 19.50 to 20.00 
De SOU anced ecenaa ae 24.51 to 25.51 
Low phos., sil. 1 to 2 per cent, 

CNG BN 6 56s waka Cee ewan 30.50 
Slivery, sil. 8 per cent.......... 35.29 
Electric ferrosilicon, 14 to 16 

WG SE so b-55. 8 054 Ca baeK Oee > 45.42 


Plates.—Tank placements remain the outstanding 
feature in an otherwise quiet market. The Humble Oil 
Co. has equally divided 4000 tons of tankage between 
the Chicago Bridge & Iron Works and the Graver Cor- 
poration. Tanks involving 1500 tons have _ been 
awarded by the Vacuum Oil Co. to Reeves Bros. Co., 
Alliance, Ohio. Railroad car orders are few. Plate de- 
mand from miscellaneous sources shows some slight 
improvement, indicating that stocks have been ex- 
hausted. Prices are weak, particularly on attractive 
tonnages, which are bringing out quotations of 2.25c., 
Chicago, or even lower, depending on the destination 
and competition from other producing centers. 

The mill quotation is 2.25c. to 2.35¢., Chicago. 

Jobbers quote 3.20c. for plates out of stock. 

Structural Material.—Including 5660 tons of tank 
work, fabricating awards for the week aggregate 8070 
tons. New inquiries, exclusive of tanks, involve 4600 
tons. A proposed lumber exchange building, Chicago, 
will take 2000 tons, a bridge at Portland, Ore., 1500 
tons, and a warehouse for Burnham, Stoepel & Co., 
Detroit, 1100 tons. A gas holder at Denver, involving 
2000 tons, is still active. Local mills are commencing 
to feel the effects of the recent increase in fabricat- 
ing awards. Fully 10,000 tons of plain material has been 
booked during the week. A railroad is inquiring for 
1000 tons of shapes, plates and bars. Inquiries for large 
lots of plain material are bringing out concessions, but 
nothing resembling a general price reduction has been 
made. 

The mill quotation on plain material is 2.35c., 


Chicago. Jobbers quote 3.20c. for plain material out 
of warehouse. 





Bars.—Mill bookings in soft steel bars show some 
improvement, but demand is still far below normal. 
Current orders are principally for prompt shipments to 
replenish stocks and it ‘is not likely that purchasing 
agents will buy more liberally until prices show stabil- 
ity. Attractive tonnages are still bringing out conces- 
sions, but sizable inquiries are so few that the general 
market level has not been seriously disturbed. Demand 
for bar iron shows no change for the better and with 
two important mills idle there is less incentive to grant 
further price concessions. An encouraging development 
from the standpoint of bar demand is the fact that 
automobile parts makers in the Detroit district are re- 
ceiving small releases against their contracts. It is also 
reported that the number of unsold motor cars in stor- 
age is gradually being reduced. 


Mill prices are:.Mild steel bars, 2.25c., Chicago; 
common bar iron, 2.20c. to 2.25c., Chicago; rail steel, 
2.10c., Chicago mill. 

Jobbers quote 3.10c. for steel bars out of ware- 
house. The warehouse quotations on cold-rolled 
steel bars and shafting are 3.90c. for rounds and 
4.40c. for flats, squares and hexagons, 4.25c. for 
hoops and 3.75c. for bands. 

Jobbers quote hard and medium deformed steel 
bars at 2.35¢c. to 2.40c., base; hoops, 4.45¢c.; bands, 
3.95c. 


Sheets.—As demand shows signs of reviving, com- 
petition is growing even keener, and some of the mills, 


notably smaller independents, are consistently cutting 
under the general market. Black sheets are weaker 


SR 
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than blue annealed or galvanized owing to the reduction 
in consumption by the automobile industry. Conces- 
sions to 3.50c., base Pittsburgh, are more frequent and 
piping lower is reported. On blue annealed 2.65c. and 
2.70c., base Pittsburgh, have been named, while the ex- 
treme concession on galvanized appears to be 4.65c., 
base Pittsburgh. Most independent mills are scheduled 
to shut down for two weeks commencing Thursday 
night, July 3. 

Mill quotations are 3.50c. to 3.65c. for No. 28 
black, 2.75c. to 2.80c. for No. 10 blue annealed, and 
4.70¢. to 4.80c. for No. 28 galvanized, all being 
Pittsburgh prices, subject to a freight rate to Chi- 
cago of 34c. per 100 Ib. 

Jobbers quote f.o.b. Chicago: 3.90c. for blue an- 
nealed; 4.70c. for black, and 5.60c. for galvanized 
Wire Products.—Business is still slow, although 

there are signs of a revival in demand, particularly 
from the Missouri River Valley. If grain prices stay 
up, it is believed that market sentiment will steadily 
improve; in fact, it would not be surprising if fall de- 
mand should set in earlier than usual, in view of the 
small volume of business during the spring. Mill ware- 
house stocks are still large, but production has grown 
no worse. Prices are not any too steady, but they are 
no weaker than heretofore. For mill prices see fin- 
ished iron and steel, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, page 50. 

We quote warehouse prices f.o.b. Chicago: No. 6 
to No. 9 bright basic wire, $3.40 to $3.75 per 100 Ib.; 
extra for black annealed wire, 15c. per 100 Ib. ; com- 
mon wire nails, $3.60 to $3.65 per 100 Ilb.; cement 
coated nails, $3 per keg. 

Rails and Track Supplies.—Inquiries and releases 
against contracts are on a more liberal scale. An in- 
quiry from the St. Louis district calls for 10,000 kegs 
of spikes and bolts, and pending business from other 
sources includes 10,000 kegs of spikes and bolts, 1300 
tons of angle bars and 1600 rolled steel wheels. En- 
couraging specifications on rails and track supplies 
have been released by the Rock Island. The Gary 
Street Railway has ordered 500 tons of rails. 

Standard Bessemer and open-hearth rails, $43; 
light rails, rolled from billets, 2.10c., f.0.b. makers’ 
mills. 

Standard railroad spikes, 3.10c. mill; track bolts 
with square nuts, 4.10c. mill; steel tie plates, 2.60c., 
f.o.b. mill; angle bars, 2.75c. f.o.b. mill. 

Jobbers quote standard spikes out of warehouse 
at 3.65c. base, and track bolts, 4.65c. base. 

Bolts and Nuts.—Sellers are holding rigidly to a 
basis of 60 and 20 off, Chicago, on large machine bolts 
in closing third quarter contracts, but considerable cur- 
rent business is being placed at lower prices. The 
railroads are showing more interest in bolts and job- 
bers are now estimating their third quarter require- 
ments. Little business is coming from the automobile 
industry, but liberal orders from that quarter are ex- 
pected late this month or in August when the car 
manufacturers get into production on thelr new models. 

Jobbers quote structural rivets, 3.65c.; boiler 
rivets, 3.85c.; machine bolts up to % x 4 in., 60 per 
cent off: larger sizes, 60 off; carriage bolts up to 
% x 6 in., 55 off; larger sizes, 55 off; hot pressed 
nuts, squares and hexagons, tapped, $5 off; blank 
nuts, $4 off; coach or lag screws, gimlet points, 
square heads, 65 per cent off. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—Bookings for the month, while lib- 
eral for this season, probably fell below shipments. 
Pipe makers, however, are satisfied with their position 
and, if anything, are firmer in their attitude on prices 
than heretofore. Most current bids are on the basis of 
a minimum of $47, Birmingham, although concessions 
are still made on attractive tonnages. Detroit will 
probably divide 5350 tons of 6- and 8-in. between the 
American Cast Iron Pipe Co., the Lynchburg Foundry 
Co. and the United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry 
Co., but the recommendations of the purchasing com- 
mittee have not yet been formally accepted. Winthrop 
Harbor, IIl., took bids yesterday on 408 tons of 6- and 
8-in. Desplaines, Ill., also received tenders yesterday 
from contractors on 350 tons of small diameters up 
to 10-in. 

We quote per net ton, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows: 
Water pipe, 4-in., $58.70 to $59.70; 6-in. and over, 
$54.70 to $55.70; Class A and gas pipe, $5 extra. 

Reinforcing Bars.—Lettings are more numerous, but 
at the expense of prices, which are even weaker than 
heretofore. The steel for the Palmer House, involving 
1500 tons, has been awarded to Joseph T. Ryerson & 
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Son. The Sanitary District is expected to place con- 
siderable more tonnage both for northside sewer work 
and the McCormick Road. Local warehouse prices 


range from 2.35c. to 2.40c., Chicago. Lettings include: 

Palmer House, Chicago, 1500 tons to Joseph T. Ryerson 
& Son. 

Alton National Bank, Alton, IIL, 100 tons to Joseph T 
Ryerson & Son 

Two public school buildings, Oak Park. Il.. 100 tons to 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son 

Hotel Androy, Superior, Wis., 200 tons to American Sys- 
tem of Reinforcing 

Uptown Theater, superstructure, for Balaban & Katz, 300 
tons to American System of Reinforcing 

Sanitary District of Chicago, Elmwood Park outfall sewer, 
100 tons to Concrete Steel Co 

Scovill Mfg. Co 


Steel Co 


warehouse, Chicago, 175 tons to Concrete 


H. E. Bell store and office building, Chicago, 225 tons to 
Concrete Steel Co 

William Wicks store and office building, Chicago, 125 tons 
of rail steel to Calumet Steel Co ° 

Chicago Union Station, track slab construction, 100 tons 


to Concrete Steel Co 


Pending business includes: 


St. Scholastica Academy addition, Chicago, 200 tons 
Sanitary District of Chicago, section of McCormick Road, 
225 tons, bids taken; another section of the road, 225 tons, 
bids to be taken July 
’ 


Grand Trunk terminal 


addition, Battle Creek, Mich., 186 
tons, general contract awarded to Bierd, Lydon & Grandpre, 


Chicago, plans being rev 


Coke.—Local by-product foundry coke has been re- 
duced 75c. a ton to $10.75 per ton, delivered in Chicago 
switching district. 


Old Material.—A local independent mill has placed 
a few thousand tons of heavy melting at $14.50 deliv- 
ered, and additional orders for that grade are expected 
during the current week. This buying, together with 
improved sentiment among dealers, has strengthened 
prices. Railroad lists are bringing higher bids, indi- 
cating that the trade is speculating on a further ad- 
vance in the market. The fact that the Presidential 
nominations will be out of the way this week is re- 
garded as a good augury. It is pointed out that dur- 
ing the last four Presidential election years heavy 
melting steel at Chicago started to advance either in 
June or July. 
We quote delivery in consumers’ yards, Chicago 
and vicinity, all freight and transfer charges paid, 


as follows: 

Per Gross Ton 
EGR OEE. «5 cae oes a acheaains $16.50 to $17.00 
Cast iron car wheels j .. 16.00to 16.50 
Relaying rails, 56 and 60 Ib..... 26.00to 27.00 
Relaying rails, 65 lb. and heavier 27.00to 32.00 
Forged steel car wheels . .-. 17,00to 17.50 
Railroad tires, charging box size 17.50to 18.00 

Railroad leaf springs, cut apart.. 17 

; 15 
l 
1 


50to 18.00 
Rails for rolling . 5.00 to 15.50 
Steel rails, less than 3 ft 6.50to 17.00 
Heavy melting steel : 4.00 to 14.50 
Frogs, switches and guards cut 
apart et 14.25to 14.75 
Shoveling steel gare 13.75to 14.25 
Drop forge flashings 10.00 to 10.50 
Hydraulic compressed sheets 10.00 to 10.50 
Axle turnings 12.00to 12.50 
Steel angle bars i 15.00 to 15.50 
Steel knuckles and couplers 17.00 to 17.50 
Coil springs ....... 18.590 to 19.00 
Low phos. punchings 15.00 to 15.50 
Machine shop turnings . Tt50to 8.00 
Cast borings ...... - 10.25to 10.75 
Short shoveling turnings..... . 10.25to 10.75 
Railroad malleable ; ‘ ; - 16.50to 17.00 
Agricultural malleable ; . 16.00to 16.50 
Per Net Ton 
Iron angle and splice bars. . 15.50to 16.00 
Iron arch bars and transoms.... 16.50to 17.00 


Iron car axles 23.00 to 23.50 
Steel car axles 16.50to 17.00 
Sy ee 9.00 to 9.50 
No. 2 busheling 7.00to 7.50 
Pipes and flues 8.00to 8.50 





No. 1 railroad wrought 12.00 to 12.50 
No. 2 railroad wrought 12.50to 13.00 
No. 1 machinery cast 16.75 to 17.25 
No. 1 railroad cast Pees ee 
No. 1 agricultural cast ........ 15.75 to 16.25 
Locomotive tires, smooth 15.00 to 15.50 
Stove plate 13.50to 14.00 
Grate bars 13.50to 14.00 
Brake shoes 1 


3.50to 14.00 
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New York 


Plate Prices Weaker—Better Sentiment in 
Finished Materials 


New York, July 1.—Sales of the past week in this 
territory amounted to about 12,000 tons and almost 
nothing has been done in the past two days of this 
week and no inquiries of importance are pending, one 
for 1000 tons for a Connecticut melter being probably 
the largest. It is understood that the A. P. Smith Mfg. 
Co.’s inquiry for 800 tons of No. 2 and 700 tons of 
No. 2X for fourth quarter have been satisfied, although 
part of the tonnage may be delivered in the third quar- 
ter. Prices remain stationary with $20.50, eastern 
Pennsylvania, and $19, Buffalo, being the minimum, at 
least on ordinary business. There is some scarcity of 
No. 1X, but No. 2X is obtainable at about the same 
price as No. 2° plain, especially in the Buffalo district 
If the Warren Foundry & Pipe Co. is absorbed by the 
Replogle Steel Co., the former will take a tonnage equal 
to about the product of one of the Replogle furnaces 
at Wharton. 


We quote delivered in the New York district as 
follows, having added to furnace price $2.27 freight 
from eastern Pennsylvania, $4.91 from Buffalo and 
$5.44 from Virginia: 

East. Pa. No. 1X fdy., sil. 2.75 

9» O° 


Gee oss kde eine ean wees God. tO $24.27 
East. Pa. No. 2X fdy., sil. 2.25 

Oe Ee oo ea ke a els Bak . 23.27 to 23.77 
East. Pa. No. 2, sil. 1.75 to 2.25.. 22.77to 23.27 
ren, S00. 2.7m Ob B.Be. 6 sescees 23.91 to 24.41 
No. 2X Virginia, sil. 2.25 to 2.75.. 31.44 
No. 2 Virginia, sil. 1.75 to 2.25... 30.44 


Ferroalloys.—There is one inquiry of 300 to 500 
tons for ferromanganese with a fairly liberal number 
of consumers figuring on carload and smaller lots. 
There have been sales of a few carload lots but natu- 
rally the market is not active. Sales of several hun- 
dred tons of spiegeleisen are reported, together with 
a few odd lots here and there. There continues to be 
some inquiry in a small way. Prices for both alloys 
continue firm and unchanged. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—There has been a slight improve- 
ment in the volume of inquiries for water pipe, but 
orders are still for small tonnages. It is rumored that 
the City of New York will be in the market for pipe 
before long. Makers seem to book about sufficient ton- 
nage to keep a three-month back-log of orders. We 
quote per net ton, f.o.b. New York, in carload lots, as 
follows: 6-in. and larger, $60.60 to $61.60; 4-in. and 
5-in., $65.60 to $66.60; 3-in., $75.60 to $76.60, with $5 
additional for Class A and gas pipe. Demand for 
soil pipe is still confined to small lots for prompt ship- 
ment. Stocks of jobbers are evidently low, but in 
the present weak condition of the market there is 
little inclination to buy ahead. We quote discounts of 
both Southern and Northern makers, f.o.b. New York, 
as follows: 6-in., 40 to 40% per cent off list; heavy 
50 to 50% per cent off list. 


Warehouse Business.—Purchasing from stock is al- 
nost entirely of very small lots. Structural steel busi- 
ness is extremely light as a result of the continuation 
of the strike in the building trades. Prices have 
been reduced on cold-rolled shafting 15c. per 100 Ib., 
effective June 26 by one warehouse interest and July 1 
by another factor in this market. Black and gal- 
vanized sheets continue to hold fairly firm although 
but little business is reported. While there is no change 
in the schedule of discounts on wrought iron and steel 
pipe, numerous instances of shading are reported. We 
quote prices on page 66. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—While local selling offices 
of leading steel companies are unable to detect any im- 
portant increase in the number or total volume of in- 
coming orders, they report a somewhat more optimistic 
sentiment among their customers, due undoubtedly to 
greater strength in the securities markets, the ap- 
proaching end of the political conventions, and the fact 
that most of the steel prices are now so low that buyers 
do not expect them to go much, if any, lower. Struc- 
tural steel continues to be the most active of any of the 
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steel products. Although the labor difficulties in New 
York are not fully settled, the force of men at work is 
being added to each week, and this progress has encour- 
aged the placing of quite a number of additional con- 
tracts for buildings to be erected in the metropolitan 
district. Those in the structural steel trade predict a 
steady increase in this class of business, culminating 
in August or September in a considerable volume which 
must be let by that time if erection is to be well under 
way before cold weather. Railroad inquiries for equip- 
ment show a slight increase, but passenger cars and 
repair parts are more in demand than new freight cars. 
The interest of the local steel trade today (Tuesday) 
was centered in the opening of bids by the New York 
Central Railroad on its third quarter requirements, ap- 
proximately the same as the second quarter inquiry. 
The amount that will be specified, however, is another 
matter and will be determined by the road later. The 
New York Central has also received figures on 15,000 
to 22,000 kegs of spikes. The price situation on the 
principal steel products shows little change, except that 
plates from Eastern mills are slightly weaker, now be- 
ing freely quoted at 1.90c. to 2c., Pittsburgh, with some 
buyers reporting having received quotations of 1.85c. 
on carload lots. There is still a spread between the 
prices quoted by Pittsburgh and Eastern mills on struc- 
tural shapes, amounting to at least $2 to $4 a ton, but 
on steel bars most of the mills wherever located seem to 
be adhering firmly to 2.20c., Pittsburgh. Any deviation 
from this price, it is stated, has been only to special 
customers. Concrete reinforcing bars are weak, with 
some variation in quotations. Sheets, hoops and bands, 
wire products, hot and cold rolled strip steel, cold fin- 
ished steel bars and pipe continue almost without 
change. With the exception of sheets, on which there 
is price irregularity, quotations continue fairly uniform. 
We quote for mill shipments, New York delivery, 

as follows: Soft steel bars, 2.49c. to 2.54¢c.; plates, 

2.24c. to 2.34c.; structural shapes, 2.44c. to 2.54c.; 

bar iron, 2.44c. 

Coke.—Purchases are about as light as at any time 
in the past few weeks. Prices are still weak and fur- 
their curtailment of production was made at the end 
of June. Standard foundry is quoted at $4 to $4.25 per 
ton in carloads for prompt shipment and standard fur- 
nace at $3.50 to $3.75 per ton. By-product is unchanged 
at $10.41, Newark and Jersey City, N. J. 


Old Material.—The market is generally unchanged 
with business almost at a standstill, except for oc- 
casional transactions between brokers and dealers. 
Much of the purchasing to fill contracts at present 
seems to be on the contract price, or without profit, 
brokers apparently anticipating a higher market when 
consumers again begin to buy. Heavy melting steel 
of railroad grade or equivalent is moving to Bethlehem, 
Steelton, Conshohocken, Pottsville, Pa., and Claymont, 
Del. The prevailing quotations are $14.50 to $15.25 
per ton, delivered eastern Pennsylvania. The only 
noteworthy increase in quotations this week is for 
specification pipe, which is now bringing $15 per ton, 
delivered Lebanon or Milton, Pa. Some activity is 
also reported in machine shop turnings, mixed borings 
and turnings and stove plate. 

Buying prices per gross ton New York follow: 


Heavy melting steel, yard....... $10.25 to $10.75 
Heavy melting steel, railroad or 

NS cease b 5S woul eas meets 11.50 to 12.00 
OEE: BO I oc 8. 6.4.0-0. 0.0 00 ote 6 0 14.00 to 14.50 
Relaying rails, nominal......... 24.00to 25.00 
ee rere 16.00 to 17.00 
oe a Rr eee 23.00 to 24.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought......... 14.50 to 15.00 
a a ee eee 8.50to 9.00 
No. 1 yard wrought, long....... 13.50to 14.00 
Cast borings (clean)........... 8.75 to 9.25 
Machine-shop turnings ......... 8.25to 8.75 
Mixed borings and turnings..... 7.75 to 8.25 


Iron and steel pipe (1 in. diam., 


not under 2 ft. long)......... 11.25 
Pe NE. sac div me Steins ao oe oe 10.75 to 11.75 
Locomotive grate bars.......... 11.50 to 12.50 
Malleable cast (railroad)....... 14.00 to 14.50 
Cast iron car wheels............ 13.50to 14.00 


Prices which dealers in New York and Brooklyn 
are quoting to local foundries per gross ton follow: 


No. 1 machinery cast...... «+++ $15.00 to $15.50 
No. 1 heavy cast (columns, build- 

ing materials, etc.), cupola size 13.00 to 13.50 
No. 1 heavy cast, not cupola size 10.00to 10.50 
No. 2 cast (radiators, cast boil- 

Ck; TED \ kvsaunssadsewe woes 12.00 to 12.50 


ta 
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Cincinnati 





Further Price Concessions on Moderate Busi- 
ness in Pig Iron 


CINCINNATI, July 1.—A sanitary ware manufacturer 
bought 5000 tons of pig iron from Ironton district fur- 
naces last week, at prices ranging between $19 and $20. 
A furnace manufacturer took 400 tons of Northern at 
$19.50, Ironton, while numerous smaller lots were 
booked at a range of $19 for resale iron, to $20 for 
direct furnace iron. The furnace quotation now is 
$19.75, but the market is relatively weak at that figure 
as $19 can be done with brokers. Quotations on South- 
ern irons range from $18.50 to $19, and a sanitary 
company bought 12,000 at $18.50 base and $19 for No. 
2X. There is no activity in basic or Bessemer grades, 
and only occasional carload lots of silveries are sought. 
Inquiry is falling off. A northern Ohio melter is in the 
market for 1500 tons of malleable, and there are several 
inquiries for 100 to 200 tons. The melt of pig iron in 
the district has not decreased materially in the past 
few weeks. Belfont furnace blew out for relining on 
Monday, leaving three steel works furnaces, one silvery 
and one foundry producer, active in the district. 

Based on freight rates of $4.05 from Birmingham 
and $2.27 from Ironton we quote f.o.b. Cincinnati: 


9 9X 


Southern coke, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 


te bites cecvce . oa.00 tO $23.05 
Southern coke, sil. 2.25 to 2.75 

(No. 2 soft) swe 23.05 to 23.55 
Ohio silvery, 8 per cent.. ie 32.77 
Southern Ohio coke, sil. 1.75 to 

2.25 (No. 2) ee re coe 21.27 to 23.27 
Bene INOFEMOPR oc cccucues coee Saees CO Baas 
pS rere ee 21.27 to 22.27 


volume during the latter part of the week, and sales 
representatives are encouraged to believe that the turn 
for the better has come. All of the mills in southern 
Ohio and northern Kentucky will be closed down next 
week, and some of them may remain down for a sec- 
ond week, depending on orders coming in in the mean- 
time. Prices generally quoted are 2.75c for blue an- 
nealed, 3.60c for black and 4.75c to 4.80c for galvanized. 

Reinforcing Bars.—Waverly tuberculosis sanitarium 
directors at Louisville rejected all bids on the new build- 
ing, and will likely call for new figures. The bids were 
within the estimates, but were not complete. This in- 
volves 500 tons. Award of 1000 tons of bars for the 
Cincinnati Rapid Transit Loop will be made today, and 
it is expected will go to a central Ohio mill. Prices 
continue at 2c for rail steel bars and 2.20¢ for bars 
from new billets. 

Warehouse Business.—Local jobbers report business 
slowing down, but the total sales for June are slightly 
ahead of May. Demand is for small tonnages only. 
Prices are steady. 

Cincinnati jobbers quote: Iron and steel bars, 
3.40c.; reinforcing bars, 3.50c.; hoops, 4.45c.; bands, 


4.15c.; shapes, 3.50c.; plates, 3.50c.; cold-rolled 
rounds, 4.15c.; cold-rolled flats, squares and hexa- 


gons, 4.65c.; open-hearth spring steel, 5c. to 6c¢ 

No. 10 blue annealed sheets, 4c.; No. 28 black 
sheets, 4.70c.; No. 28 galvanized sheets, 5.75c.: No 
9 annealed wire, 3.30c.; common wire nails, $3.30 per 
keg base; cement coated nails, $3 per keg. 


Structural Activity—A number of fair-sized awards 
were made last week, but inquiries are very light. The 
Southern Railroad is expected to award 5000 tons of 
bridge work today. 

Finished Materials.—There was little of interest in 
the steel market during the past week, and carload 
orders were the rule. Persistent reports of plates 
being offered at 2.10c for moderate tonnages are cur- 
rent, and it is said that this price has been done on a 
200-ton order. The general asking price, however, con- 
tinues to be 2.15c. There is no indication of 2.20c¢c hav- 
ing been bettered on going business for shapes and 
bars, but inquiries for tonnages of these products are 
lacking; so it is difficult to get a line on what actually 
can be done. Wire nails and wire products are in only 
fair demand, with prices showing little change. There 
is no activity in track materials, and light rails are not 
in demand. 


Coke.—A sale of 1700 tons of Connellsville furnace 
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coke for second half was made to a Michigan melter. 
Several other second half contracts for both beehive and 
by-products fuels were negotiated, but as a rule the 
market is quiet, and activity is confined to small ton- 
nages for immediate shipment. Prices are unchanged. 
Connellsville furnace, $3.15; foundry, $4.50; New 

River foundry, $9 to $10: Wise County furnace, 

$3.75; foundry, $4.50; by-product foundry, $7.50; 

Connellsville basis. 

Old Material.—There was considerably more buying 
on the part of dealers in scrap in the Cincinnati dis- 
trict, but consumer buying is still light. Sentiment in 
the trade is noticeably improved, and optimism regard- 
ing the future is more pronounced. Prices, on the basis 
of purchases made, have advanced 50c. during the past 
week, and indications point to further advance. Whether 
they will be maintained depends on the amount of buy- 
ing by consumers. 


We quote dealers’ buying prices, f.o.b. cars, 
Cincinnati: 
Per Gross Ton 


Heavy melting ste $12.50 to $13.00 
Scrap rails for melting 12.00to 12.50 
Short rails 17.00 to 17.50 
Relaying rails 28.50to 29.00 
Rails for rolling 14.00 to 14.50 
Old car wheels 13.00to 13.50 
No. 1 locomotive tires 14.00 to 14.50 
Railroad malleabk 15.50to 16.00 
Agricultural malleabl 14.00to 14.50 
Loose sheet clipping 8.50 to 9.00 
Champion bundled sheets 10.50 to 11.00 
Per Net Ton 
Cast iron borings 9.00 to 9.50 
Machine shop turnings 8.00 to 8.50 
No. 1 machinery cast 18.00 to 18.50 
No. 1 railroad cast 14.50to 15.00 
Iron axles 21.00 to 21.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought 10.50to 11.00 
Pipes and flues 7.50 to 8.00 
No. 1 busheling 9.50to 10.006 
Mixed busheling 7.00 to 7.50 
Burnt cast 10.50 to 11.00 
Stove plate 10.50to 11.00 
Brake shoes 11.50to 12.00 


Buffalo 


Fair Inquiry for Pig Iron, with Prices Un- 
changed—More Demand for Shapes 


BuFFALO, July 1.—Current inquiry for pig iron 
ranges between 15,000 and 20,000 tons. A railroad in 
central Pennsylvania is inquiring for 2000 tons and a 
railway supply house in this State seeks 1000 tons of 
foundry. A Canadian agricultural, implement maker 
seeks 700 tons of foundry and an allied industry wants 
to place 500 tons. Other inquiries are for 800 tons, 750 
tons, 600 tons, two for 500 tons and one for 400 tons. 
The principal selling was done by one interest which 
sold an aggregate of 5000 to 6000 tons, including one 
for 750 tons. The price remains about the same with 
$19 being done freely on No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.25 sili- 
con. Differentials are being taken in some instances. 
Furnace operation is the same, though another Rogers- 
Brown stack is scheduled to be banked July 10. 


We quote f.o.b., gross ton, Buffalo, as follows: 
No. 1 foundry, sil. 2.75 to 3.25... .$19.00 to $20.00 
No. 2 foundry, sil. 2.25 to 2.75. 19.00 to 19.50 
No. 2 plain, sil. 1.75 to 2.25.... 19.00 
Basic . wows ic dates’ 19.00 
Malleable . ade : 19.00 
Lake Superior charcoal. 6's 29.28 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Inquiry in the field of 
fabricated structural shapes is better than it has been 
for some time. One 200-ton order for a Jamestown fac- 
tory has been placed with a Buffalo fabricator and small 
jobs are in the offing. Another fabricator is figuring on 
one or two other jobs of higher tonnage. Four lots of 
road work are pending. Each job runs between 50 and 
125 tons. A bar mill sees better business ahead and an 
improvement during the week. All the lots sought are 
small, but more buyers are inquiring. This mill states 
that 2.20c. is its minimum, though it is probable that 
tonnage might bring out better prices than this else- 
where. Pipe specifications are better. Orders are for 
carloads and there are no price changes. Sheet prices 
range about the same, though 3.65c. and 4.80c. have 
been shaded a little by mills which desired some heavy 
gage material for warming purposes. Contracts for 
third quarter bolts are being made on the basis of sec- 
ond quarter contracts, i.e., 60 and 30 off for large ma- 
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chine bolts. Some current specifications have been 


. accepted on second quarter contracts at better discounts 


than this. 

We quote warehouse prices, Buffalo, as follows: 
Structural shapes, 3.65c.; plates, 3.65c.; soft steel 
bars, 3.55¢c.;: hoops, 4.65c.; bands, 4.35c.; blue an- 
nealed sheets, No. 10 gage, 4.30c.; galvanized steel 
sheets, No. 28 gage, 6.10c.; black sheets, No. 28 
gage, 5c.; cold-rolled and round shafting, 4.45c. 


Old Material—The market which appeared to be 
growing better earlier in the week, has sunk to its pre- 
vious levels. While dealers are doing a considerable 
amount of buying at low prices, mills are practically 
out of the market. Dealers are buying for yard-stock- 
ing purposes. Coming railroad lists are reported to be 
very heavy and it is currently reported that the prices 
will be considerably above list. Dealers believe a quiet 
period will ensue for the remainder of the week and 
over the Fourth, but expect a brisker period in about a 
month’s time. A large consumer here continues to pick 
up small tonnages at bargain prices. Some heavy melt- 
ing steel has been sold to Weirton at $16.50 and a local 
mill has bought some hydraulic compressed sheets 

t $12. 


We quote f.o.b., gross ton, Buffalo, as follows: 


Heavy melting steel ... ....$13.50 to $14.50 
Low phos., 0.04 and under 17.00 to 18.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought... sean Bee Zee 
Ce 5 chee bie wacaulee ee 17.50 to 18.00 
Machine shop turnings 10.00 to 10.50 
Cast iron borings ..... 12.00 to 12.50 
No. 1 busheling 12.00 to 13.00 
Stove plate 5 casitiae Saati 15.00 to 16.00 
Lo eee 14.50 to 15.00 
Bundled sheets ‘ 8.00 to 9.00 
Hydraulic compressed ... 13.50to 14.00 
Railroad malleable 18.00 to 18.50 
No. 1 machinery cast 16.50 to 17.50 


St. Louis 


More General Buying of Pig Iron. but Prices 
Are Still Lower 


St. Louis, July 1.—More orders for pig iron were 
placed during the last week than for some time, but 
this was brought about by a cut in prices. However, as 
there have been cuts from time to time without causing 
important buying, makers of pig iron take the purchases 
of the week and the increase in inquiries to mean that 
melters have about concluded that prices have reached 
bottom. Chicago makers are said to have made other 
sales at $19, f.o.b. that point. Of course, the St. Louis 
maker was compelled to meet that price to get business. 
A leading Southern interest sold 300 tons of iron at less 
than $18, Birmingham, for rail and water shipment. 
The St. Louis Coke & Iron Co. reports the sale of 600 
tons of foundry iron to a radiator corporation for 
prompt shipment; 200 tons of wheel iron to a car wheel 
maker; 200 tons for third quarter; 100 tons for prompt 
shipment and 150 tons for last quarter, respectively, to 
three St. Louis job foundries, 500 tons of foundry iron 
to an Illinois melter for shipment through July and 
August, and 500 tons in carload lots for prompt ship- 
ment to Kansas, Oklahoma and Missouri points. Pend- 
ing inquiries include: 300 to 500 tons of malleable for 
prompt shipment for a California melter; 600 to 700 
tons of malleable for July and August shipment to an 
Illinois melter; 400 tons of foundry iron for last half 
delivery to an Illinois melter; 100 to 200 tons high sili- 
con iron for early shipment to a St. Louis melter; 100 
to 150 tons of foundry iron for shipment during July 
and August to a Kansas melter; 100 to 200 tons of 
foundry iron for prompt shipment to a Kansas City 
job foundry. A few job foundries are asking makers to 
hold up shipments, while many more have anticipated 
shipments against contracts. 


We quote delivered consumers’ yards, St. Louis, 
as follows, having added to furnace prices $2.16 
freight from Chicago, $3.28 from Florence and 
Sheffield (rail and water), $5.17 from Birmingham, 
all rail, and 81c. average switching charge from 
Granite City: 

Northern fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25...$21.16 to $21.56 


Northern malleable, sil. 1.75 to 
9 Or 


BOP Sie eee recon senedeseewnss 21.16 to 21.56 
SN. n'a wlhlis’c cane wae ake a onacvsh<« Bee Gwe 
Southern fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25 

i) ) 3a Semin Ae aii cul 23.17 
Southern foundry, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 

Tien Olle WORN ins kocescccwon 21.28 
Granite City iron, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 22.81 
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Finished Iron and Steel.—The contract for 400 tons 
of reinforcing bars for the Mayfair Hotel, St. Louis, 
went to the Laclede Steel Co. A Decatur, IIl., concern 
bought 100 tons of reinforcing bars (billets). Fabrica- 
tors of structural steel are buying more freely of ma- 
terial. There is no business in sheets. No railroad in- 
quiries are pending. 


For stock out of warehouse we quote: Soft steel 
bars, 3.35c. per Ilb.; iron bars, 3.35c.; structural 
shapes, 3.45c.; tank plates, 3.45c.; No. 10 blue an- 
nealed sheets, 4.10c.: No. 28 black sheets, cold-rolled, 
one pass, 5c.; cold rolled rounds, shafting and 
screw stock, 4.15c.; structural rivets, 3.90c.; boiler 
rivets, 4.10c.; tank rivets, j,-in. and smaller, 60 
per cent off list; machine bolts, 55 and 5 per cent; 
earriage bolts, 40-5 per cent; lag screws, 60 and 5 
per cent; hot pressed nuts, squares or hexagons, 
blank or tapped, $3.50 off list. 


Coke.—Dealers in domestic grades are showing more 
interest in their early fall requirements, and orders 
have been sufficiently large to cause by-product pro- 
ducers to draw on their piles. Foundry grades are only 
in fair demand. 


Old Material.—There still is a short interest in some 
specialties, and dealers are paying more for them. 
Despite lower prices for pig iron and lack of general 
buying by consumers of material in this district, deal- 
ers continue optimistic. Dealers feel that with any kind 
of a buying movement prices will advance materially 
above present levels. The biggest railroad list in some 
time was issued this week by the Pennsylvania System, 
40,000 tons. The Terminal Railway Association, St. 
Louis, lists 1700 tons, a large list for that concern. 


We quote dealers’ prices f.o.b. consumers’ works, 
St. Louis industrial district and dealers’ yards, as 
follows: 

Per Gross Ton 


RE I ke uw anc eal ke oe ko $12.00 to $12.50 
Reman COP PORE as ccciavweaseas 14.50 to 15.00 
Steel rails less than 3 ft..... .. 16.00 to 16.50 
Relaying rails, 60 lb. and under.. 25.00to 26.00 
Relaying rails, 70 lb. and over... 32.50 to 33.50 
Cant ire GBP WROGM 2... ccess 14.50 to 15.00 
Heavy melting steel............ 12.75 to 13.25 
Heavy shoveling steel.......... 12.75 to 13.25 
Frogs, switches and guards cut 

BE er ksh ine oh RA ee eee 13.75 to 14.25 
ROIPOGE MOTIMGS. ...cccccsscscws 17.50 to 18.00 
Heavy axles and tire turnings... 11.00 to 11.50 
No. 1 locomotive tires.......... 14.50 to 15.00 

Per Net Ton 

eee) Bete. COTE dvcveackede eke 13.00 to 13.50 
ee eee ere 16.00 to 16.50 
OO GE BEIOE vieis ba can can eee 21.00 to 21.50 
Wrought iron bars and transoms 16.00to 16.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought.......... 10.25 to 10.75 
No. 2 railroad wrought......... 11.50to 12.00 
CARE TOR: COTM cic caivnss ...- 8.50to 9.00 
ee er errr cee 11.00 to 11.50 
Me eee 16.00 to 16.50 
No. 1 machinery cast .......... 16.50 to 17.00 
Railroad malleable ............ 12.50to 13.00 
Machine shop turnings ........ . §.50to 6.00 
Champion bundled sheets ....... 7.50to 8.00 


Cleveland 


Large Pig Iron Buying Movement !s Tapering 
Off—Ore Shipments Decreasing 


CLEVELAND, July 1.—Sales of pig iron by leading 
Cleveland interests aggregated approximately 325,000 
tons in June. Buying has continued in good volume in 
the past week, but inquiries are lighter and there are 
indications that the buying movement that started the 
first of the month is subsiding. One interest sold over 
25,000 tons in the past week and another 20,000 tons in 
foundry and malleable grades, mostly the former. Sev- 
eral sales in lots up to 1000 tons and over were made 
in northern and central Ohio, but the largest share of 
the business came from Michigan, Indiana, the Pitts- 
burgh district and New England. Sales include a 3000 
and a 2000-ton lot in the Pittsburgh district and a 2500 
and a 2000-ton lot in New England. Most of the con- 
tracts were for the third quarter though some were for 
the last half. Some additional sales were made to 
foundries affiliated with the automotive industry. Pend- 
ing inquiries include one for 3000 tons of malleable iron 
from a northern Ohio consumer and one from a Cleve- 
land foundry for 500 tons of foundry iron. With the 
start of the third quarter, foundries are carrying over a 
great deal of iron on second quarter contracts and many 
consumers are still holding back on shipments. Prices 
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showed little change during the week. Foundry and 
malleable iron are commonly quoted at $19, Lake and 
Valley furnace, and while some producers are not 
shading that price, there is evidence that others are 
going lower on quotations to consuming points where 
they have a freight disadvantage. In Cleveland the $20 
price for local delivery reported last week has now be- 
come an open quotation by one producer, but another is 
still asking $20.50. There is no activity in steel making 
iron and basic is unchanged at $19. Further weakness 
has developed in Southern iron. While small lot sales 
have been made a $18.50 a fair sized lot would now 
doubtless bring out an $18 price. Pickands, Mather & 
Co. blew out their B furnace in Toledo Monday. This 
will be rebuilt and enlarged and will not be ready to 
resume operations until about Jan. 1. 


Quotations below, except on basic and low phos- 
phorus iron, are delivered Cleveland, and for local 
iron include a 50c. switching charge. Ohio silvery 
and Southern iron prices are based on a $3.02 freight 
rate from Jackson and $6 rate from Birmingham: 


Basic, Valley furnace .......... $19.00 
N’th’n No. 2 fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25..$20.00 to 20.50 
Southern fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25... 24.00to 24.50 
Ds Sic 1a an ugdbrcinds ave dweller 20.00 to 20.50 


Ohio silvery, 8 per cent.......... 33.52 
Stand. low phos., Valley furnace.. 27.00 to 27.50 


Iron Ore.—Shipments of Lake Superior ore during 
June are estimated at close to 7,400,000 tons as com- 
pared with 6,583 tons during May. Further reductions 
were made in the shipping schedules for ore during the 
past week and owing to the light demand for vessel 
capacity in the ore trade, mere boats are being laid up. 
Four steamers and three barges of the Pittsburgh 
Steamship Co. were ordered sent to the docks during the 
week, making 17 of that company’s vessels to be tied up 
and a total of about 70 freight boats out of service. 

Sheets.—Several of the Ohio sheet mills have shut 
down for this week and some will not start up for two 
weeks. The volume of business is very light, but prices 
are fairly steady with few concessions of more than $1 
a ton from regular quotations. 


Reinforcing Bars.—The demand is fair but the mar- 
ket lacks firmness. While 2.15c. is fairly common on 
billet steel bars, there are reports of a 2.10c. price. 
Rail steel bars range from 2c. to 2.10c., but the lower 
price is being shaded. 

Semi-Finished Steel.—Specifications for sheet bars 
show improvement, but many consumers still have con- 
siderable steel coming on their second quarter con- 
tracts. There is no new inquiry. We note the sale of 
100 tons of billets at $38, Cleveland. 

Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—Although some manufac- 
turers report a little improvement in small lot orders 
for bolts and nuts, the demand is still very light. Con- 
cessions from regular discounts are being made by some 
makers. Leading bolt and nut plants are now operating 
not over 30 to 40 per cent of capacity. There is little 
activity in rivets, although the recent announcement of 
a 2.60c. price for small rivets has brought out some 
contracts for the third quarter. 

Finished Material.—Activity in structural material 
was the most important feature of an otherwise dull 
finished steel market. An inquiry is out for 2500 tons 
of structural steel for a new steam power house for the 
Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co. and for 1000 tons 
for an ore bridge to replace one recently destroyed at 
Ashtabula, Ohio. The destruction caused by the tornado 
that swept sections in northern Ohio Saturday will 
necessitate a great deal of reconstruction work. How- 
ever, outside of 2000 tons of material that will be re- 
quired for rebuilding two ore bridges at Lorain, it is 
not expected that this work will require a great deal of 
steel. Additional inquiries have come out for Lake 
boats and four boat building projects are now pending, 
although none of them is in more than a preliminary 
stage. At least one of the projects was up early in the 
year but was dropped. It is evident that the lower cost 
of steel is responsible for these tentative shipbuilding 
projects. The general run of steel orders continues 
light with the volume about the same as during the 
previous few weeks. Consumers are buying only in 
small lots for early requirements. Plates show a slight 
improvement with a few new inquiries for lots of around 
100 tons. In the automotive field, no increase in car 
production in the Detroit territory is reported and the 
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outlook is not promising. Prices show little change. 
Plates commonly range from 2.10c. to 2.20c., but a 2c. 
price occasionally crops out. Hot-rolled strip steel is 
weak with quotations as low as 2.40c. on strips and 
bands, on which some mills have waived extras. Light 
hoop is fairly firm. 
Jobbers quote steel bars, 3.21c.; plates and 
structural shapes, 3.3lc.; No. 28 black sheets, 4.55c.; 
No. 28 galvanized sheets, 5.65c.; No. 10 blue an- 
nealed sheets, 3.60c. to 3.76c.: cold-rolled rounds, 
4.10c.; flats, squares and hexagons, 4.60c.; hoops 
and bands, 1 in. and wider and 20 gage or heavier, 
3.96c.; narrower than 1 in. or lighter than No. 20 
gage, 4.46c.; No. 9 annealed wire, $3.30 per 100 Ib.; 


No. 9 galvanized wire, $3.75 per 100 Ib.; common 
wire nails, $3.40 base per 100 Ib. 


Coke.—The demand for foundry coke continues light, 
with prices unchanged at $4.50 to $6 for standard Con- 
nellsville makes. Some contracts for Wise County 
foundry coke were placed during the week at $5.50. 

Old Material.—The market has been duller than 
usual the past week, the only activity on the part of 
consumers being the reported purchase of heavy melt- 
ing steel scrap by a Massillon consumer. Locally there 
is a limited amount of trading between dealers. The 
volume of business is so small that quotations, which 
are unchanged, are nominal, but the market is firm. 


We quote dealers’ prices f.o.b. Cleveland per 
gross ton: 


Heavy melting steel — ... -$14.00 to $14.25 
Rails for rolling ......««:. 15.50 to 16.00 
Dee WI: BW ota ct Scene es 16.25 to 16.75 
Low phosphorus melting 16.50 to 16.75 
Cast iron borings ...... age 13.50 
Machine shop turnings .......... 12.00to 12.25 
Mixed borings and short turnings 13.25to 13.50 
Compressed sheet steel.......... 12.00 to 12.25 
Railroad wrought ...........+.. 12.00 to 12.25 
tailroad malleable stiri & wedand 17.00 to 17.25 
Light bundled sheet stampings... 11.50to 12.00 
Steel axle turnings........... 13.25 to 13.50 
No. 1 cast ss eta aes 20.00 to 20.50 
No. 1 busheling dara 12.75 to 13.00 
Drop forge flashings 10.25 to 10.50 
Railroad grate bars 13.50to 13.75 
Stove plats 13.25to 13.50 
Pipes and flues 10.00 to 10.25 


Boston 


Pig Iron Buying Continues of Good Vol- 
ume—Prices Steadier 


Boston, July 1.—Buying of pig iron continues of 
good volume, but the market is much less active than 
a week ago, and prices are steadier now that large 
buyers have covered their requirements. Although 
most of the iron bought in June is for third quarter 
delivery, virtually all large consumers have sufficient 
in stock or on order to last the remainder of 1924 un- 
less there is a decided revival in general business. It 
now develops the H. B. Smith Co., Westfield, Mass., 
purchased three lots of 2500 tons each, one from an 
eastern Pennsylvania and the other two from Northern 
furnaces. Buffalo silicon 2.75 to 3.25 sold the past 
week to two Connecticut consumers at $19.50 furnace 
or $24.4} delivered. A York State furnace sold 2000 
tons No. 2X tog textile machinery maker at the equiva- 
lent of $18.25 furnace Buffalo. Buffalo No. 2X is held 
at $19 to $19.50 and No. 1X at $19.50 to $20.50. Pig 
iron production in that district is falling off and fur- 
naces are well sold up on No. 2X and higher silicons. 
Little eastern Pennsylvania iron is offered in New 
England. About 400 tons of No. 2X French iron cold at 
$21 delivered Providence, R. I. Otherwise foreign iron 
is inactive. 

We quote delivered prices on the basis of the 
latest reported sales as follows, having added $3.65 


freight from eastern Pennsylvania, 34.91 from Buf- 
falo, $5.92 from Virginia and $9.60 from Alabama: 


East. Penn., sil. 2.25 to 2.75....$24.65 to $25.65 


East. Penn., sil. 1.75 to 2.25.... 24.15to 25.15 
Buffalo, sil. 2.26 to 2.75......<. 23.91to 24.41 
juffalo, sil. 1.76 to 3.35........ 23.91 
Virginia, sil. 2.25 to 2.75........ 31.42to 32.42 
Virginia, sil. 1.75 to 2.25........ 30.92to 31.92 
Alabama, sil. 2.25 to 2.75........ 30.10to 31.10 
Alabama, sil. 1.75 to 2.26........ 29.60 to 30.60 


Warehouse Business.—A general reduction of 30c. 
to 40c. a 100 Ib. on tire steel, 20c. on steel bands and 
hoops, and l5c. on soft steel, concrete, refined and best 
refined bars, steel flats, toe steel, structural steel and 
plates has been made by warehouse interests. .The 
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change is the first one made in warehouse prices in 
months, and is due, according to general reports, to 
new prices put out by the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion’s subsidiary warehouses. Galvanized roofing nails, 
4-in. head, have been cut 40c. a keg. Otherwise ware- 
house quotations remain as heretofore. The demand 
for products is only fair at best. Stocks in distributors’ 
hands are small and more or less broken. 


Coke.—Indications are the New England Coal & 
Coke Co. and the Providence Gas Co. will make no 
change in their price on by-product foundry coke, which 
is $12 a ton delivered within New England. With a 
still further decrease in the aggregate New England 
iron melt to about 33 per cent of capacity, foundries are 
specifying against contracts in a limited manner. The 
Saco Lowell Shops, with plants at Newton and Lowell, 
Mass., and at Biddeford, Me., closed July 1 for three 
weeks, and the Standard Horsehoe Co., Wareham, 
Mass., for two months, these two developments serving 
to pull down the weekly ratio of aggregate melt. 


Old Material.—Inactivity features the old material 
market, with prices generally unchanged. Quotations 
on machine shop turnings and mixed borings and turn- 
ings, however, are easier. Less heavy melting steel is 
moving than noted in weeks, anticipated buying for 
eastern Pennsylvania delivery not having developed. 
The General Electric Co., West Lynn, Mass., this week 
will close on a small tonnage of No. 1 machinery cast. 
No. 2 machinery cast is a drug on the market. The 
Watertown, Mass., arsenal is asking bids on a long list 
of old materials, and the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Co., 
Ltd., Fore River, Quincy, Mass., plant on machine shop 
turnings and heavy melting steel. 

The following prices are for gross ton lots de- 
livered consuming points: 
No. 1 machinery cast 
No 2 machinery cast 
Stove plates her 
Railroad malleable 


... $20.00 to $21.50 
de Gahan’ 17.50 to 
ete be 14.50 to 


16.50 to 


L8.00 
15.00 


17.00 


The following prices are offered per gross ton 


ots, f.o.b. Boston rate shipping points 
No. 1 heavy melting steel......$10.50 to $11.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought........ 12.50 to 13.00 
No. 1 yard wrought......... - 11.50to 12.00 
Wrought pipe (1-in in diam., 

a Ee 6 ee ee eee 9.50 to 10.00 
Machine shop turnings . Sie Bias 7.25 to 7.50 
Cast iron borings, chemical inti 9.00 to 9.50 
Cast iron borings, rolling mill... 8.00 to 8.50 
Blast furnace borings and turnings 6.50 to 6.75 


75 
Forged scrap and bundled skeleton 7.00 to 8.00 
Shafting ea 15.00 to 15.50 
Street car axles 15.00 to 15.50 
Rails for rolling 12.00 to 12.25 


t 


Birmingham 


Better Feeling in Pig Iron Market but Curtail- 
ment of Production Planned 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., July 1.—Better feeling in the 
pig iron market in the South is again told of and in 
the same breath there is announcement that produc- 
tion is to be curtailed. Inquiries are more numerous, 
but sales show no larger aggregate. Quotations con- 
tinue weak and $18.50 to $19 is the range on No. 2 
foundry. Pig iron sales have increased in the South 
and a considerable tonnage is reported sold this week. 
No change in the decision that there shall be no iron 
piled up at present high costs of production is an- 
nounced. Iron cannot be shipped in competition with 
the Northern product, this section noting a sale of 
Northern iron into a territory near the Ohio River 
gateway that heretofore has been getting its supply 
from the Birmingham district. Home melters are look- 
ing a little ahead and claim to see signs of an improving 
market, but the actual new business has not come in 
with any rush. 


We quote per gross ton, f.0.b 
trict furnace as follows 


Birmingham dis- 


No. 1 foundry, 2.25 to 2.75 sil. ...$19.00 to $19.50 
No. 2 foundry, 1.75 to 2.25 sil 18.50 to 19.00 
SI wii te Pha at eet te Sve -»-. 18.50to 19.00 
Charcoal, warm blast ..... 31.00 
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Steel.—Continued quietness obtains in the steel mar- 
ket, though many of the plants are in steady operation. 
The Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. shows no 
change for the past several weeks in production and 
shipments, operating at about 85 to 90 per cent ca- 
pacity. The Gulf States Steel Co. is operating about 
one-third capacity in open hearth plants and in finish- 
ing mills with fair tonnage in warehouse. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Inquiries are more frequent, speci- 
fications more satisfactory and general trade improved 
with the cast iron pipe manufacturers, makers of 
pressure pipe. Centrifugal pipe is being sought. Quo- 
tations show decline of $1 per ton and more, 6 in. and 
over pipe now selling at $47 to $48. No cast iron 
pipe is on hand and plants will have to continue 
activity in order to keep apace with the business 
booked. 

We quote class B, 4-in. water, $51.00 to $52.00; 
6-in, and over, $47.00 to $48.00; class A, $5 higher ; 
standard soil pipe, $60; heavy gage, $45; standard 
fittings, $110. 

Coke.—The lower prices for coke have brought 
about no increase in the coke buying in this district. 
The make is but little disturbed so far and the pros- 
pects are there will be no material change soon in 
this regard. Three of the larger by-product coke oven 
plants must continue operation throughout the year be- 
cause of the sale of by-products. In one or two places 
there has been a little coke stocked, but the total is not 
alarming. The Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co. has 
started a movement to sell coal and coke direct to con- 
sumers, erecting bins at the city blast furnaces. Coke 
production is being curtailed, several batteries of by- 
product plants being shut down. Foundry coke can 
be bought at $5.50 and furnace coke at $5. Contract 
foundry coke is possible at $5. 


Scrap.—The scrap iron and steel market in Ala- 
bama continues quiet, No. 1 cast and stove plate mov- 
ing in small quantities and dealers who sold at much 
higher prices several months ago are delivering. The 
quotations given on various scrap products show re- 
adjustment so far as delivery and non-delivery go. 
Heavy melting steel at $11 has not brought about any 
buying. The lower prices on pig iron have not caused 
less serap to be used. 

We quote per gross ton f.o.b. Birmingham district 
yards as follows: 


Cast iron borings, chemical.....$15.00 to $16.00 
Heavy melting steel............ 11.00 to 12.00 
Relivo WROUGMC. csi cic cvwesews 11.00 to 12.00 
en DE. 6 aii wea denies cscoweesn BEOO tO 18.80 
POM “REROR scccvce eee ; . 19.00 to 19.50 
Steel THUS ccscce ; ...e. 11.00 to 12.00 
No. 1 CaAGt ..cccs ; ~e-eee 15.00 to 16.00 


Dai deck 15.00 to 16.00 
Sate ei 15.00 to 15.50 


Tram car wheels 
Car Wheels ...s-. 


Stove plate «2.665. eedis-de aber gt ae ee eee 
Machine shop turnings. . : -» 68040 749 
Cast tron Horimes: «..66.ee% . 9.00to 10.00 


Rails for rolling 15.00 to 16.00 


Youngstown Scrap Market 


YOUNGSTOWN, July 1.—Though district steel com- 
panies are still buying very little scrap material, the 
market shows a decidedly firmer tone. Middle interests 
are in the market for material, where advantageous 
purchases may be closed. One of the largest dealers in 
this territory is in the market for 25,000 tons of No. 1 
heavy melting scrap, for which it is willing to pay 
from $16 to $17. An official states the company will pay 
the higher price for prime scrap of this grade. This 
tonnage is not being sought against any immediate re- 
quirement, but for stock purposes. 

Dealers are paying around $13.50 for hydraulically 
compressed sheets. The Weirton Steel Co. is under- 
stood to have made a recent purchase of hydraulic 
sheets, paying $15.50. 

One of the principal scrap interests in the Youngs- 
town district reports a much larger volume of inquiry 
for material, and looks for moderate buying in July, 
gathering strength later in the year. This company ex- 
pects large business the first months of 1925 and is 
laying its plans accordingly. 
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Philadelphia 


Improvement in Buying, Though Slight, 
Cheers Trade Considerably 

PHILADELPHIA, July 1—The improvement in pig 
iron buying which set in a few weeks ago continues to 
make headway, and there are more definite signs this 
week of spotty betterment in the steel industry. It can- 
not be said that tonnage being placed on mills’ books is 
showing much increase, but prospects are more numer- 
ous, particularly in construction work. Structural steel, 
in fact, has shown the only noticeable gain of any of the 
steel products. Under sharp competition, however, the 
spread in prices on plates and shapes between Eastern 
mills and those of the Pittsburgh-Youngstown district 
has widened. Eastern mills have gone as low as 1.85c., 
Pittsburgh, on plates and 1.95c. and 2c., Pittsburgh, on 
structural shapes. In fact, 2.20c., Eastern mill, has 
been quoted on plain material. On plates for shipment 
to California 2.35c., delivered Pacific Coast ports, has 
been named by an Eastern mill. Steel bars have also 
weakened in the past week, and while the smaller lots 
are still quoted at 2.20c., Pittsburgh, larger lots have 
been sold at 2.15¢c., and on concrete reinforcing bars 
even lower prices have been given. 

Pig Iron.—Considerable inquiry is pending, par- 
ticularly from some of the leading melters of New En- 
gland. Inquiries range from a few hundred tons up to 
2500 tons. While there is only one of the latter size 
there are several of 500 and 1000 tons. The amount of 
business which has been put on furnace books in the 
past few weeks has been fairly large, sufficiently so to 
place some of the furnaces in a more independent posi- 
tion relative to new business, and prices have stiffened 
slightly. There has been no actual advance, for No. 2 
plain iron is still obtainable at $20, furnace, and No. 2X 
at $20.50, furnace, but some furnaces are quoting 
slightly higher prices and getting them, one leading 
producer being on a $21 base. There have been fair- 
sized sales of malleable iron at about $20.50 to $21, fur- 
nace, and a sale of 1000 tons of copper bearing low 
phosphorus iron, the latter at $24.50, furnace. The only 
transaction in basic iron was the sale of several hundred 
tons of Indian iron to an Eastern steel company. 


The following quotations are, with the exception 
of those on low phosphorus iron, for delivery at 
Philadelphia and include freight rates varying from 
76c. to $1.63 per gross ton: 

East. Pa. No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.25 


PPT Te Peet rere $20.76 to $22.13 
East. Pa. No. 2X, 2.25 to 2.75 sil. 21.26to 22.63 
TE, Be SU Bins cessceetehna 21.76to 23.13 
Virginia No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.25 

Gs. ¢éeb 6606.0 ase seveeiose<e 30.17 to 31.17 
Virginia No. 2X, 2.25 to 2.75 sil.. 30.67to 31.67 
Basic delivered eastern Pa...... 21.00 to 21.50 
COUe TOD nc ech ceeds eocuccée 22.00 to 22.50 
PETIOOEED: oiwade dad «Kaw ees twRee 22.00 to 22.50 
Standard low phos. (f.o.b. fur- 

TOD bbe eectn tater Cv be sr nae 24.00to 25.00 
Copper bearing low phos. (f.o.b. 

TED: cy can geaenawiauy «ue 24.00 to 25.00 


Ferroalloys.—Carload business is the only activity 
in ferromanganese and spiegeleisen is scarcely in de- 
mand at all. Reports of slight concessions on ferro- 
manganese are not confirmed by sellers. We continue 
to quote domestic and foreign alloy at $107.50. 

Semi-Finished Steel.—Very little business is being 
done in billets, which remain nominally at $38, Pitts- 
burgh, for rerolling quality and $43, Pittsburgh, for 
forging quality. 


Plates.—All of the Eastern mills will be shut down 
from Thursday night until Monday morning. The plant 
of the Lukens Steel Co. has been shut down all of this 
week. It is expected that when rolling is resumed next 
Monday there will be slightly fuller schedules. Some 
improvement in inquiry and sales is reported by some of 
the Eastern mills, but business has been stimulated 
largely by further price concessions. On ordinary lots, 
quotations of 1.90c. to 2c., Pittsburgh, are readily ob- 
tainable, while on fairly large lots on which sharp com- 
petition developed 1.85c., Pittsburgh, has been quoted. 
Eastern mills learn that plates have been quoted in 
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California at 2.35c., delivered Pacific Coast ports. De- 
ducting the conference freight rate of 40c. per 100 lb., 
this is equivalent to 1.95c., Atlantic port. It is not con- 
sidered likely that Pittsburgh mills would make such a 
low price for Pacific Coast shipment, as this price would 
be equivalent to 1.63c., Pittsburgh. The Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works has received a contract from the Mexican 
Government for 3000 freight cars, but whether these 
will be built at the Baldwin shops or sub-let to a car- 
building company has not been made known. The 
Cramp shipyard, which has received a contract to build 
a large passenger liner for the Matson Navigation Co., 
will order the plates and shapes, about 6500 tons, from 
the Carnegie Steel Co. 

Structural Material.—More projects are being fig- 
ured on by local fabricators, and while there is such 
sharp price competition that the successful bidders are 
taking jobs almost at cost, there is, nevertheless, a 
feeling of returning optimism in the steel trade because 
of the growing amount of work. The Phoenix Bridge 
Co. was low bidder on three bridges over the Chesa- 
peake and Delaware Canal. The Penn Athletic Club, 
4300 tons, is being figured, also the addition to the 
Hotel Dennis, Atlantic City, 2000 tons. Eastern mills 
are making very low prices on plain material, 2c., 
Pittsburgh basis, being quite freely quoted, while on 
especially attractive jobs this price has been sliced at 
least $1 a ton. One Eastern mill has on a few occa- 
sions quoted 2.20c., mill, on shapes. 

Bars.—Steel mills are no longer able in all cases 
to get 2.20c., Pittsburgh, for soft steel bars. The price 
has been held rather firmly at this figure for a good 
many weeks, but a break to 2.15c., Pittsburgh, on some 
of the more attractive lots has made this an open 
price now, but it is not being given to the small-lot 
buyer. Keen competition for sizable lots of concrete 
reinforcing bars has been largely instrumental in break- 
ing the bar price, concrete bars having been quoted 
as low as 2.10c. Bar iron is still being held at 2.10ce., 
Pittsburgh, by Eastern mills, but there is very little 
buying. 

Old Material.—On a moderate volume of buying, 
the scrap market has taken on renewed strength. A 
number of price advances have occurred since our 
report of a week ago. One or two mills which would 
not pay above $15 for No. 1 heavy melting steel are 
now offering $15.50, but it is not expected that much 
business will result because the price ideas of brokers 
and dealers are at least 50c. higher. Most of the better 
grades of melting steel are being stored in dealers’ 
yards and will not be sold until there is a substantial 
advance in prices. Steel shafting is scarce and in good 
demand, and the price range quoted is $22 to $24 per 
gross ton. 


We quote for delivery at consuming points in this 
district as follows: 


No. 1 heavy melting steel ‘ $15.50 
Scrap rails 15.50 
Steel rails for rolling ; $17.00to 17.506 
No. 1 low phos., heavy 0.04 and 

GE gcnneac ed on oe & 19.00 to 20.00 
Couplers and knuckles. 18.50 to 19.00 
Cast-iron car wheels...... a . 17.00to 17.50 
Rolled steel wheels..... . 18.50to 19.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought 17.00 to 18.00 
No. 1 yard wrought.... 16.00to 16.50 
INO. 3 fOCRO BPO wccccsecs en ; 13.00 to 13.50 
Bundled sheets (for steel works) 12.50 
Mixed borings and turnings (for 

Binet TPG WEP cv cinctecs ce 11.00to 11.50 
Machine shop turnings (for steel 

We Wi én 0 n0ka anes Ghee aee 12.50 
Machine shop turnings (for roll- 

ee ME GOO) cates diac keen oe 12.50 to 13.00 
Heavy axle turnings (or equiva- 


lent) . ‘ eeeenees 14 
Cast borings (for steel works and 

rolling mills) vthece em ee fee 
Cast borings (for chemical plants) 14.00to 14.50 
No. 1 cast oe ies 7.50to 18.00 
Heavy breakable cast (for steel 

plants) Re oeebéhesbee Eee 
Railroad grate bars...... -.-«» 14.50to 15.00 
Stove plate (for steel plant use) 14.50to 15.00 
Wrought iron and soft steel pipes 

and tubes (new specifications) 15.00to 15.50 
Shafting 22.00to 24.00 
Steel axles 


50to 15.00 


asssvsevaces 20.00 to 21.00 


Imports.—Iron ore imported at Philadelphia last 
week included 12,770 tons from French Africa; 500 tons 
of manganese ore came from Calcutta; 1200 tons of 
chrome ore from Greece; 5000 tons of chrome ore from 
Portuguese Africa; 36 tons of steel beams from France. 
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San Francisco 


Many Building Projects, but Iron and Steel 
Market Is Not Active 


SAN FRANCISCO, June 25.—The steel and iron mar- 
ket shows some symptoms of quieting down, not so 
much as to the quantities of material at present being 
handled, but in the volume of new orders being booked. 
Dealers talk about the usual summer period of inac- 
tivity and optimistic expressions are heard on all sides, 
but the fact remains that a well-defined undercurrent 
of business quiet is easily recognizable in some of the 
leading branches of the trade. On the other hand, how- 
ever, the new construction work both public and private 
already projected in so many parts of the State is 
voluminous, and of such character that it will provide 
business for at least a year. It has been estimated that 
in the aggregate this business, for whic’ vlans are now 
nearly ready for figuring, will require mo.. than 26,000 
tons of structural steel. Of this steel, some 6000 tons 
will be allotted to four new edifices in this city, nearly 
4000 tons to Oakland, 4500 tons divided between Stock- 
ton, Sacramento and Marysville, while new municipal 
and county buildings, mostly schools, in 11 counties in 
central and northern California will readily absorb the 
remainder. It will be seen, therefore, that while new 
orders are not being booked for the present as numer. 
ously as two months ago, the trade on this coast will 
probably be in as good, if not better, shape than in some 
other parts of the country during the third and fourth 
quarters of the current year. 

Pig Iron.—While the demand is not heavy, there is 
a fair volume of business in progress. Both mills and 
foundries are moderate buyers and as they are running 
about an average of 70 per cent capacity, they must 
maintain their supplies of material. The keen competi- 
tion between importers of English and Scotch and Con- 
tinental iron is a feature of present trade conditions. 
Liberal tonnages of both have come to hand recently 
and more is on the way. Comparatively little of the 
12,000 tons of foundry iron ordered in Belgium early in 
May has arrived, but it is practically all sold and addi- 
tional orders are expected soon to be placed for de- 
livery during the third quarter at this port. It is said 
that this iron can be landed here at about $24.50 per 
gross ton, less duty. Consumers are buying it readily 
at from $27.50 to $29 per ton and the quoted rates are 
firmly held. Sales of English and Scotch iron continue 
steady, with the price about $30 to $31.50 per ton. 
Some iron from China is expected early in July, but 
the tonnage is not stated. 


Coke.—Recent sales have been rather light but im- 
porters are not complaining about dullness. The ton- 
nage arrivals of the last few weeks have found ready 
sale at prices around $18 to $19 for the desirable 
grades. A fair tonnage is on the way and the outlook 
for third quarter deliveries seems to indicate an en- 
larged business as compared with the first half of the 
year. Domestic coke moves rather slowly and mostly 
in small quantities. 

Finished Steel and Iron.—Prices show a little easier 
tone in several lines, with the demand rather unevenly 
distributed among the available variety of products, 
For instance, the sales of bar iron for concrete rein- 
forcement, also wire for the same purpose, continue 
good, while merchant bars are less active. Prices on the 
latter are lower, some sales being reported as low as 
2.50c. f.o.b. cars, in quantities to suit. This figure is 
said to be named to meet the prices on material im- 
ported from Europe. Dealers in the foreign material 
have cut their selling figures also and some sales are 
reported as low as 1.95c., but the quality at the latter 
price is claimed by some dealers to be below the aver- 
age and only usable for some purposes. The demand 
for nails continues steady, with prices well sustained 
and a good inquiry for export. Rivets and nuts are also 
moving off in fair quantities. Plates are being offered 
at 2.65c. for round lots and small parcels at 2.70c. Re- 
ports from Los Angeles say that business there is dull 
for the present, but considering the activity of the 
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earlier part of the year, a reaction could reasonably be 
expected. Some orders for third quarter delivery are 
coming to hand here, but the trade in the southern part 
of the State is placing orders direct to a considerable 
extent without reference to this city. 

Old Material.—Business shows very little, if any, 
change from conditions reported two weeks ago. Prices 
are still quoted at from $12 to $12.50 per ton for the 
better grades of heavy melting steel and nominal values 
for the common unsorted material. Consumers are buy- 
ing very sparingly and even fractional shading of ask- 
ing figures fails to stimulate buying. Sales to the 
southern part of the State are insignificant and but 
little tonnage seems to be moving anywhere. 


Receivers for J. L. Mott Works 


Receivers have been appointed for the J. L. Mott 
Iron Works, Trenton, N. J., large manufacturer of 
plumbers’ supplies, upon petition of the Tottenville Cop- 
per Co. of Staten Island, New York, which claims that 
liabilities of the company now due are in excess of 
$1,700,000 and that many creditors have threatened 
suits. The Tottenville Copper Co.’s claim is for $48,581, 
of which $41,381 is said to be overdue. 

Victor N. Roadstrum, executive manager of the 
Mott company, 118 Fifth Avenue, New York, states 
that action was taken at the instance of the directors 
to conserve the company’s assets and protect its 
creditors. The company, he says, has quick assets of 
more than twice its quick liabilities and, in addition, 
is the owner of a majority of the capital stock of many 
affiliated corporations operating successfully in jobbing 
plumbers’ supplies, which will not be affected by the 
receivership of the holding company. 


Puddlers’ Wage Reduced 


Owing to decline in the average price of bar iron 
shipped during the 60-day period ending June 20, the 
tonnage rate for puddlers drops during the July- 
August period from $13.13 per ton to $12.63, while 
finishers are cut 5 per cent. The average selling price 
of bar iron, as disclosed last week at the bimonthly 
examination of sales sheets in Youngstown, was 2.25c. 
per lb., whereas two months previously it was 2.35c. 
The settlement was conducted at the offices of James 
H. Nutt, secretary of the Western Bar Iron Associa- 
tion. M. F. Tighe of Pittsburgh, president of the 
Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel and Tin Work- 
ers, represented the employees. 


Maumee Metal Parts Co. to Expand 


In addition to its permanent mold plant the Maumee 
Metal Parts Co., which has changed its name and ad- 
dress to Toledo Alloyed Castings Co., Hamilton and 
Division Streets, Toledo, Ohio, has completed plans for 
the installation of new equipment and the construction 
of a new building on property which it owns adjacent 
to the present plant and in which will be housed an ex- 
perimental and sand casting foundry. An increase in 
capitalization from $50,000 to $100,000 has been author- 
ized. The company specializes in quantity production 
of high-grade castings in aluminum, brass and bronze. 





The executive and general sales offices of the St. 
Louis Coke & Iron Co. have been moved from St. Louis 
to the Continental-Commercial National Bank Building, 
Chicago. Officers who have changed their headquarters 
to Chicago include W. G. Maguire, president; P. V. Har- 
per, vice-president; W. H. Underwood, general sales 
manager, and F,. R. Johnson, manager of raw materials. 
The company will continue to maintain a sales office 
in St. Louis in charge of Edward Gross, district sales 
manager. 





L. H. G. Bouscaren, identified with the Chicago office 
of Stone & Webster, Inc., states there is under construc- 
tion at present the greatest number of electric power 
stations in the history of the country. 


ee ee 
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FABRICATED STEEL BUSINESS 





Bookings Exceed 31,000 Tons and 22,000 Tons of 


New Work Appears 


Bookings of fabricated steel work were larger in 
the past week than in any week since the middle of 
April. They called for 31,500 tons, of which 8600 tons 
covered public work, 7900 tons business and other pri- 
vately owned buildings, 5700 tons oil development, 
2900 tons institutional buildings and 5800 tons public 
service work. Fresh inquiries called for 22.000 tons. 
Awards include: 

Reis loft building, Fortieth Street, New York. 1000 tons 
to Levering & Garrigues Co 

Knights of Columbus building, Brooklyn. 2600 tons, to 
Levering & Garrigues Co 

Rutland, Vt., highway bridge, 100 tons, to Phoenix Bridge 


Co 
Philadelphia, tunnel, 250 tons, to Bethlehem Steel Co 
Building at Providence, R. I 500 tons of structural 
shapes and 200 tons of bars, to Turner Construction Co 


which will sub-let steel fabrication 
Northumberland County, Pennsylvania, highway bridge. 
900 tons, to Bethlehem Steel Co 
Theater, Boston, 500 tons, to American Brid 


Garage, Springfield, Mass., 550 tons, to American Bridge 
Co. 
Power plant, Bridgeport, Com 900 tons: general con 


tract awarded to George F. Watts Corporation, which will 
sub-let steel fabrication 


Lehigh Valley Railroad, bridge, 150 tons, to Bethlehem 
Steel Co. 

Transit Commission of New York, repair shop at Coney 
Island, New York, 650 tons, to American Bridge Co 

Presto Lunch Co., building in Newark, N. J 200 tons 


to Hedden Iron Construction Co 

Sheffield Farms Co., garage at Flushing, Long Island 
200 tons, to Hinkle Iron Co 

Institutional building at Jennings Avenue ind West 
Farms Road, New York, 300 tons, to Hinkle Iron Co 

City of New York, two public schools, one of 1000 tons 
and one of 500 tons, to MeClintic-Marshall Co 

First National Bank suilding, Portsmouth, Ohio, 200 
tons, to Massillon Bridge & Structural Co 

Big Four Railroad, bridge work, 230 tons American 
Bridge Co. low bidder. 

Columbia Power Co., Cincinnati, power plant, 3900 tons, 
to Fort Pitt Bridge Works. 

Hamilton County (Ohio) Commissioners, highway bridg« 
400 tons, to E. M. Scully. 

Columbus jolt Works, Columbus, Ohio, new building 
350 tons, to Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation 

Champion Fibre Co., Canton, N. C., new building, 500 
tons, to Converse Bridge Co 

Humble Oil Co., tanks for Texas field, 4000 tons, divided 
equally between Chicago Bridge & Iron Works and Graver 
Corporation. 

Vacuum. Oil Co., oil storage tanks, 1500 tons, to Reeves 
Brothers Co., Alliance, Ohio. 

Schaeffer Oil Co., oil storage tanks, 160 tons, to Kaw 
Boiler Works, Kansas City, Mo. 

First National Bank Building, Hammond, Ind., 700 tons, 
to Duffin Iron Works. 

Gas holder, Miami, Fla., 700 tons, to Chicago Bridge & 
Iron Works. 

Riverside Power Mfg. Co., Dayenport, Iowa, power plant 
at Iowana, Iowa, 647 tons, to Rock Island Bridge & Iron 
Co. 

Wisconsin Valley Electric Co., Wausau Wis., power 
station and tainter gates for Alexander dam, Merrill, Wis 
263 tons, to Wausau Iron Works 

Building at Canton, Miss., 100 tons, to St. Louis Struc- 
tural Steel Co 


Midwest Pipe & Supply Co., St. Louis, warehouse 100 
tons, to Stupp Brothers Bridge & Iron Co 

Fairmount Park, grandstand, Past St. Louis, Ill, 175 
tons, to Superior Iron Works. 

U. S. Engineers’ Office, Pittsburgh, 2 dump scows, 225 
tons, to American Bridge Co 

Missouri-Illinois Railroad, Bonne Terre, Mo., car float, 350 


tons, to American Bridge Co. 
Missouri Portland Cement Co., St. Louis, 2 sand barges, 
500 tons, to American Bridge Co 


] t 200 


Chazy Marble & Lime Co., Chazy, N. Y., lime plan 
tons, to American Bridge Co. 

Westinghouse Products Co., Mansfield, Ohio, main build- 
ing and machine shop, 1150 tons, to McClintic-Marshall Co. 
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Chesapeake and Delaware Canal bridges, one each at 
St. George, Del Summit, Del., and Chesapeake City, Md., 
totaling 3000 tens: Phoenix Bridge Co., low bidder, will prob- 
ably be awarded the contract 

Delaware River bridge, Philadelphia to Camden, 1600 tons 
of fabricated steel on contract No. 15, awarded by the Key- 
stone State Construction Co., general contractor, to American 
Bridge Co 


Structural Projects Pending 


Inquiries for fabricated steel work include the fol- 
lowing: 

City of New York, public schgols Nos. 39, 130 and 131, 
totaling about 3000 tons 

Permanent Industrial Exposition Building, Newark, N 
J., about 500 tons 

Kresge 5 and 10-cent store, 345 Central Avenue, Jersey 
Citv, N. J.. a few hundred tons 

Bloomfield, N J telephone building, 200 tons 

Central garage 180 Washington Street, Newark, N. J., 


600 tons 


Norfolk & Westert Railroad uilding 200 «tons 

New York Central Railroad ridge 100 tons 

Botany Worsted Mills, Passai N. J 300 tons. 

Office building Miami, Fla., 800. tons 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co Springfield, Mass., 


400 tons 


Eri Railroad I tons 

Chateaugay Ore & Iron Co coal breaker, 1200 tons 

U. S. Engineers’ Office, Louisville, Ky structural steel 
and castings for locks No ‘9 and 50, Ohio River, 200 
tons, bids received July 22 

Lumber Exchange Building, Adams and Clinton Streets, 
Chicago, 2000 tons, bids taken 

Burnham, Stoepel & Co., Detroit warehouse, 1100 tons, 
Smith, Hinchman & Grylls, Detroit irchitects 

Portland, Ore bridge, 1500 tons 

Cleveland Electric [lluminating Cs Cleveland, power 
house, 2500 tons 

New York C Rails l e bridge at Ashtabula, 1000 
tons 

Hotel Dennis Atlantic City, N J 2000 tons; revised 
plans, former bids of a few months ago having been rejected 

Penn Athletic Club, Philadelphia, 4300 tons; bids close 
July 8 


RAILROAD EQUIPMENT BUYING 


Locomotive Builder Takes Mexican Car Order 


Inquiries More Numerous 


Inquiries for passenger equipment and freight car 
repair parts are more numerous, but there is very little 
inquiry for freight carrying equipment. Some of the 
more important items of the week follow: 


The Lehigh & New England Railroad has asked for 
prices on the repair of 300 freight cars 

The New York Central Railroad is in the market for 30 
Pacific type locomotives, and from 2 to 30 electric locomo- 
tives 

The Seaboard Air Line has an inquiry out for 18 pas- 
senger cars of various types and 10 caboose cars 

The South African Railways are inquiring in the United 
States for 50 narrow-gage steel gondolas 

The Sandy Valley & Elkhorn Railroad has placed an 
order with the Youngstown Steel Car Co. for the repair of 
1000 freight cars 

The Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, has re- 
ceived an order from the Mexican Government for 3000 
freight cars, involving an expenditure of $8,000,000. Whether 
the Baldwin works will build the cars in its own shops or 
sub-let them to a car-building company has not been 
announced. 

The Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, has re- 
ceived an order from France for 10 large electric locomo- 
tives 

The Magnolia Petroleum Co. has placed 50 10,000-gal 
tank cars with the American Car & Foundry Co. 

The New York Central has ordered 28 horse cars from 
the Merchants Dispatch Transportation Co. and is in- 
quiring for 60 35-ton express refrigerator cars 

The Grand Trunk is inquiring for 25 underframes for 


caboose cars 


The Detroit Edison Co. has ordered 24 55-ton hopper 


ears from the Pressed Steel Car Co 
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Prices Finished Iron and Steel f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


Carload Lots 
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Plates 
Sheared, tank quality, base, per Ib............ 2.15c. to 2.20c. 


Structural Materials 


Beams, channels, etc., base, per lb.......... . 2.15c. to 2.20c. 
OE EE. vn inb cide ki Gao dewaewenpa.cs saws eee ae 
Iron and Steel Bars 
Soft steel bars, base, per Ib........ Ab teri 2.15c. to 2.25c 
Soft steel bars for cold finishing......... $3 per ton over cons 
Reinforcing steel bars, base.......... 7 2.15c. to 2.25¢c 
en er Cr Ti POONER. a os yas tbc a -wie Ve ee ed eben 3c. 
Double refined iron bars, base, per Ib.............+.06- 4.75c. 


Stay bolt iron bars, base, per Ib 


Hot-Rolled Flats 


re ee er a ee rE 2.75c. 
ee Sg Ree etree er res a 2.75c. 
a TN eer eT rT er eer .50c. to 2.75¢ 


Cold-Finished Steel 


Bars and shafting, drawn or rolled, base, per lb......2.90c. 
Bars and shafting, drawn or rolled, l.c.l., per lb.2.90c. to 3.00c. 
2 


Shafting, turned and polished, base, per Ib.... sa ae 

2 i ee re Pe PECs cctabeeeceen ee seoead a xa 4.75c. 
tes aks Se CO, Be Bs bc 6.5.5 0.866060 006 60a eek 6.25c. 
re, Te, es a OO, TOO, DEO s oc beceses scan tse een cael 5.25c. 
ee: De: DOE Di cacecc becca a ch dabkebiase cds eeeew 4.50c. 


Wire Products 


(To jobbers in car lots) 


TL, ECE CCC ETT eT ee Te TET oe $2.90 
Galvanized nails, 1 in. and over.............. $2. 25 over base 
Galvanized nails, less than 1 in............... 2.50 over base 
Bright plain wire, base, No. 9 gage, per 100 lb........ $2.65 
Annealed fence wire, base, per 100 Ib...........eeeeeee 2.80 
oo ee eS eS a ee ere 3.70 
Galvanized wire No. 9, base, per 100 Ib...........-.005 3.25 
Galvanized barbed, base, per 100 Ib..........eeeeeees 3.70 
COETRREOE: SRUIOS, DAS, MOF NOR sacs os csceccevczess 3.70 
Painted barbed wire, base, per 100 Ib.............e0ees 3.35 
i Cr i OO Ms ccnine ds cn eeb ss 6d ce ee 3.35 
Cement coated nails, base, per count keg........ 2.30 to 2.35 


Bale ties, carl loads’ to_jobbers 

75, 5, 5 and 2% to 75 and 5 per cent off list 
Woven fence, carloads (to jobbers)...... 67% per cent off list 
Woven fence, carloads (to retailers)....... 65 per cent off list 


Bolts and Nuts 


Machine bolts, small, rolled threads, 
60, 20 and 10 per cent off list 
Machine bolts, all sizes, cut threads. .60 and 20 per cent off list 
Carriage bolts, % x 6 in.: 
Smaller and shorter, rolled threads..60 and 20 per cent off list 
Carriage bolts, cut threads, all sizes. .60 and 20 per cent off list 


FRR eee 65 and 10 per cent off list 
Plow bolts, Nos. 1, 2 and 3 heads....50 and 10 per cent off list 
eet Gee MNEs 606.i0s00nee beeeeakaw ke 20 per cent extra 


Machine bolts, c.p.c. and t. nuts, % x 4 in., 
50, 10 and 10 per cent off list 


Larger and longer sizes..........50,10and10 per cent off list 
Hot pressed squares or hex. nuts, blank............! 5c. off list 
ee eer errr re ee 5c. off list 
C.p.c. and t. square or hex. nuts, blank........c.ccc0e0. oe 
C.p.c. and t. square or hex nuts, tapped... .scccocsccves 50c 
Semi-finished hex. nuts: 
y in. and smaller, U. S. S....... 80, 10 and 5 per cent off list 
5 in. and larger, U. 8. S....... 75, 10 and 5 per cent off list 
Smell sizes, B. A. B.....csve 80, 10, 10 and 5 per cent off list 
BS. A. Z.. 5g in. and larger....... 75, 10 and 5 per cent off list 
Stove bolts in or 80,10 and 5 per cent off list 
Stove bolts in bulk........... 80, 10, 5 and 2% per cent off list 
aa ere re 60 and 10 per cent off list 
Bolt ends with hot pressed nuts...... 60 and 5 per cent off list 
Bolt ends with cold pressed nuts......50 and 5 per cent off list 


Turnbuckles, with ends, % in. and smaller, 
55 and 5 per cent off list 
Turnbuckles, without ends, %4 in. and smaller, 
70 and 10 per cent off list 
PD: ons Wein a eden teas eka aw bee ee Xo 
ee IES wh ois dn cccuee eke dnasee vaneees 80 per cent off list 


Semi-Finished Castellated and Slotted Nuts 


To jobbers and consumers in large quantities f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh.) 


Per 1000 Per 1000 
S.A. E. U.S.S. S.A. EB. U.8.8. 
0 eee $4.25 $4.25 i aman $13.25 $13.50 
MR se's i'n dente 4.90 4.90 RS on ences 16.25 16.50 
hs <aseowe 5.90 6.25 Pee Sane eae 22.50 23.00 
i seeneivn 7.50 8.50 OS EEAPOSAr 34.00 34.00 
, eer 9.75 10.00 ae 53.00 55.00 


Larger sizes—Prices on application. 


Cap and Set Screws 
Milled hex. head cap screws....... 75, 10 and 5 per cent off list 
Milled standard set screws, case hardened, 


75, 10 and 5 per cent off list 
Milled headless set screws, cut thread, 


75,10 and 5 per cent off list 
Upset hex. head cap screws, U. S. S. thread, 


80, 10 and 10 per cent off list 
Upset hex. head cap screws, S. A. E. thread, 


80, 10 and 10 per cent off list 


PE Ns ves cee decaeesueeeeesee 65 and 10 per cent off list 
Rivets 

Large structural and ship rivets, base, per 100 Ib. .$2.60 to $2.65 

PENNE: p ciwe ccc wiceateeewaae 70, 10 and 5 per cent off list 


50 


Track Equipment 


Spikes, %& in. and larger, base, per 100 Ib.............+$2.90 
Spikes, 4 in. and smaller, base, per 100 lb..... $3.25 to 3.40 
Spikes, boat and barge, base, Ser 200 Bs acecase 3.25to 3.40 
Track bolts, all sizes, base, per 100 lb.......... 3.75 to 4.26 
Tie plates, per 100 Ib... ..ceccccsscccsecccvers 2.50 to 2.55 
Angle bars, base, per 100 Ib.......cceceevevcves 2.76 
Welded Pipe 
Butt Weld 
Steel Iron 
Inches Black Galv. Inches Black Galv. 
cate kw wee 45 2 % to we ews Te +5 
CO DBecece 51 BY | Hc ccccccccs 
¢ a = Daas 56 lL S| See 8 11 
cia tne sie 60 48% 1 to 1%..... 380 13 
TOP Bo sccuwn 62 5 
Lap Weld 
Deena eae mee 55 43% errr cr 23 7 
2% to'6..... 59 47%  Aggeereieganian 26 11 
& = See 56 43% D aes ecees 28 13 
S Oe TOs cas Oe 41% TOP: Beieinat 26 11 
ll and 12.... 53 40% 
Butt Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
(cane ieee, ee 24% 2: 66 Manea case 50% 
eS eee 47 30% a OR Sc wees +19 +54 
pEMcekoee 53 42, cKoheea nen ae 7 
ak: btaapnie a pee 58 BT | ME cwcasesenwe 28 12 
t 2D Tehiccus 60 49% ee |” Sree 30 14 
Lap Weld, extra strong, a * ends 
Sc vekeastiues 53 42 | err ‘ 23 9 
BEA SO Gissss Be 46% 2% to 4..... 29 15 
4% to 6..... 56 45 4% to 6..... 28 14 
F WP Sensves . 39 TOD Bewces ei 21 7 
9and10..... 45 32% 0 -:. Bheicane 2 
ll and 12.... 44 31% 


To the large jobbing trade the above discounts are in- 
creased by one point, with supplementary discount of 5 per 
cent on black and 1% points, with a supplementary discount 
of 5 per cent on galvanized. 


Boiler Tubes 


- ae Steel Charcoal Iron 


S:0b Pee i cvevcscses 27 Oe. ac exes es enlaces 75 
2% to ein: ere 37 Se 20.3 Me ceccanee 8 
Ok ken seeeasasensee 12% ou +. ¥- ecb be eseoes a= : 
3% to 3% in........- 4 to S$ in........ —_ 
a Se Sapaiaegsaapte 46 oe = 
Standard Commercial Seamless Boiler Tubes 
Cold Drawn 
si eek tk ema os ee Sek 55 ee ee RS 

1% and 1% in....... 47 3% and 3% in....... 37 
1% in. ane eserves Tae he. tks pa eeees eee 41 
Be ek Re was aie tas 22 1%, ‘in. and 6 in...... 33 
3% and 3% iIm....c0- 32 

Hot Rolled 
2 onl BM Bis vi vdices 38 WOR, + aire ee ce ae 43 


3% in. and 3% in.... 39 


Less carloads, 4 points less. Add $8 per net ton for more 
than four gages heavier than standard. No extra for lengths 
up to and including 24 ft. Sizes smaller than 1 in. and 
lighter than standard gage to be held at mechanical tube list 
and discount. Intermediate sizes and gages not listed take 
price of next larger outside diameter and heavier gage. 


Seamless Mechanical Tubing 


Casson. weer O50, We. 6b si0 kr ove cise wean 87 per cent off list 
Carbon 6.80 10.040, DAMOs cc cc cc cdetstectee 85 per cent off list 

Plus usual differentials and extras for cutting. Warehouse 
discounts range higher. 


Seamless Locomotive and Superheater Tubes 


Cents per Ft. wg per Ft. 
2-in. O.D. 12 gage. 15 2%-in. O.D. 10 gage. 
2-in. O.D. 11 gage. 16 3-in. O.D. 7 gage..... 
2-in. O.D. 10 s+» 17 1%-in. O.D. 9 gage... 15 
2%-in. O.D. 12 gage. 17 5%-in. O.D. 9 gage... 55 
2%4-in. O.D. 11 gage.. 18 5%%-in. O.D. 9 gage... 57 

Tin Plate 

Rtanderd eokkes, Wal BANS BEE ccc iiccccaves sccwebestes $5.50 


Terne Plate 
(Per Package, 20 x 28 in.) 


8-lb. coating, 100 Ib. 20-lb. coating I. C....$14.90 
UE aie sade weak 0 $11.00 25-lb. coating I. C.. 16.20 
8-lb. coating I. C.... 11.80 20-lb. coating I. C.. 17.35 
12-lb. coating I. C.... 12.70 35-lb. coating I. C.... 18.36 
15-lb. coating I. C.... 13.95 40-lb. coating I. C.. 19.35 
Sheets 
Blue Annealed 
Nes: 9 onl 20. Chant), OOP Bi is dcicaceviewnss 2.75c. to 2.80¢. 
Box Annealed, One Pass Cold Rolled 
Mo..-36 (BRRRT WOE Wei a6 00 eo noes 600 0c cannees 3.50c. to 3.65¢. 
Automobile Sheets 
Regular auto body sheets, base (22 gage), per Ib., 5.106. 
Galvanized 
Mo. 38 (heen), Ws .6a yas 0s ciate hak ose 4.60c. to 4.80e. 
Long Ternes 
No. 28 gage (base), 8-lb. coating, per Ib..........e-0s- 5.30c. 
Tin-Mill Black Plate 
No. 38 (haga), 960 Thi iocs icndicccrdssdanstenueeaeeee 3.65c. 


ee ee 
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Prices of Raw Materials, Semi-Finished and Finished Products 





MUNUNASUUNENALUAQpHNRAUUUAALLgtdaggusnassnoysangecanycsasusssaunssnquisey SUUUQUENUENNALONQnEUUqatuyeezconegvaeUeyaUUHEEUHNAE 
Ores 
Lake Superior Ores, Delivered Lower Lake Ports 
Old range Bessemer, 55 per cent iron..............000- $5.65 
Old range non-Bessemer, 51% per cent iron............ 4.90 
Mesabi Bessemer, 55 per cent iron...........ccceccccce 5.40 
Mesabi non-Bessemer, 51% per cent iron............... 4.75 


Foreign Ore, per Unit, c.i.f. Philadelphia or Baltimore 
Iron ore, low phos., copper free, 55 to 58 per 


cent iron in dry Spanish or Algerian..... 9.75c. 
Iron ore, Swedish, average 66 per cent iron.. 9.50c. 
Manganese ore, washed, 51 per cent manga- 

nese, from the Caucasus, nominal........ 45c, 
Manganese ore, ordinary, 48 per cent man- 

ganese, from the Caucasus.............. 42c. 
Manganese ore, Brazilian or Indian, nominal 42c. 
Tungsten ore, per unit, in 60 per cent con- 

EE, ha dd eee ec bKddecss ee cadances $8.75 to $10.00 
Chrome ore, basic, 48 per cent Cr.Os, crude, 

per ton, c.i.f. Atlantic seaboard.......... 19.00 to 22.00 
Molybdenum ore, 85 per cent concentrates, 

per Ib. of MoSs, New York.............- 75c. to 85c 

Ferroalloys 
Ferromanganese, domestic, 80 per cent, fur- 

nace, or seaboard, per ton............6.. $107.50 
Ferromanganese, British, 80 per cent f.o.b. 

BE ONG, Ge rk onc ks vecaccees 107.50 
Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent, delivered........ $72.00 to 72.50 
lacus. SR DO | err 140.00 
Ferrotungsten, per lb. contained metal..... 90c. to 93c. 


Ferrochromium, 4 to 6 per cent carbon, 60 
to 70 per cent Cr. per lb. contained Cr. 


GN, a a ASEM OR CRSR EC On sk Conekewnas 10.75c. 
Ferrochromium, 6 to 7 per cent carbon, 60 

te TO-Per CORE CH. DOP IDs cc ccc cvcsees awn 10.50c. 
Ferrovanadium, per Ib. contained vanadium $3.50 to $4.00 
Ferrocarbontitanium, 15 to 18 per cent, per 

ee RT ETE TET eT CTT Cr 200.00 


Spiegeleisen, Bessemer Ferrosilicon and Silvery Iron 


(Per gross ton furnace unless otherwise stated) 
Spiegeleisen, domestic, 19 to 21 per cent.............5. $35.00 
Spiegeleisen, domestic, 16 to 19 per cent.............. 34.00 
ferrosilicon, Bessemer, 10 per cent, $39.50; 11 per cent, $42, 
12 per cent, $43.50; 14 to 16 per cent (electric furnace), 
$40.00. 

Silvery iron, 5 per cent, $27.00; 6 per cent, $28.00; 7 per cent, 
$29.00; 8 per cent, $30.50; 9 per cent, $32.50; 10 per cent, 
$34.50; 11 per cent, $37.00; 12 per cent, $39.50. 


Fluxes and Refractories 


Fluorspar, 80 per cent and over calcium 

fluoride, not over 5 per cent silica, per net 

ton f.o.b. Illinois and Kentucky mines... .$20.00 to $22.00 
Fluorspar, 85 per cent and over calcium 

fluoride, not over 5 per cent silica, per net 

ton f.o.b. Illinois and Kentucky mines.... 22.00to 23.50 
Per 1000 f.0.b. works: 


Fire Clay: High Duty Moderate Duty 
PORMGPIVRTMIA oo cc cecrcves $40.00 to $43.00 $37.00 to $40.00 
pg rer rrre errr kee 45.00 to 47.00 40.00 to 42.00 
GO vsiinlncéna ne drat wanns 40.00 to 43.00 37.00 to 39.00 
EE Accrennenstieeene 42.00 to 43.00 37.00 to 39.00 
DE a bcdcdwecensavucess —»«s_—- 37.00 to 42.00 
ES «ices cat ieéesecees 42.00 to 45.00  35.00to 40.00 
Ground fire clay, per net tom.........+.++- 6.00 to 7.00 

Silica Brick: 

POMMOVIVATMIR ccc cc ccccccccccccccccccees 38.00 
CRIA 6.5 oo babs PEK Lee ded dee eRe es eewes 47.00 
BIrMIng@NamM 2... .cccccccsccccccveccccces 50.00 
Ground silica clay, per net ton......++.+++- 7.50to 8.00 


Magnesite Brick: 
Standard size, per net ton (f.0.b. Balti- 


more and Chester, Pa.)......-+++++see08 65.00 
Grain magnesite, per net ton (f.o.b. Balti- 
more and Chester, Pa@.)......0+seeeeee8% 40.00 
Chrome Brick: 
Standard size, per net tom.......++seee0% 47.00 


mt ae 


Semi-Finished Steel, F.O.B. Pittsburgh or Youngstown, 
per gross ton 


Relling billets, 6m. Oe GUT ccc cccdcceccessecevecass $38.00 
Rolling billete, 2m. an GOOG s cc cc ccccccccccuceeece 33.00 
Forging billets, ordinary carbons..........ecccecceees 43.00 
Senet bare, DOM s oc vives ects ciseseesssauiaducta 40.00 
Sheet bard, GpemeMensths «cco ccannsc cnsgieccbesuscaee 40.00 
BE vactidete thee nnsbndstietescsnsaewesssareahean 38.00 
Wire rods, common soft, base, No. 5 to %-inm.......... $48.00 
Wire rods, common soft, coarser than %-in...$2.50 over base 
Wie COG SOLOW GES oct cccccedutécwe $5.00 per ton over base 
Wire rods, carbon, 0.20 to 0.40........ 3.00 per ton over base 
Wire rods, carbon 0.41 to 0.55......... 5.00 per ton over base 
Wire rods, carbon 0.56 to 0.75........ 7.50 per ton over base 
Wire rods, carbon over 0.75........... 10.00 per ton over base 
rere WG GONE ot aesce seeknsvecneucus 15.00 per ton over base 
Skelp, grooved, per Ib . oeeeee e S150. to 2.200 
Skelp, sheared, per Ib ‘a . .2.15e. to 2.20¢c 
Skelp, universal, per Ib : come 2.15¢,. to 2.20c. 


Finished Iron and Steel, F.O.B. Mill 


Rails, heavy, per Sross tom.......sceceeeeees $43.00 
Rails, light, new steel, base, Ib............+> 1.90c. to 2.00c. 
Rails, light, rail steel, base, per Ib.......... 1.75c. to 1.80c 

Bars, common iron, base, per lb., Chicago mill 2.20c. 
Bars, common iron, Pittsburgh mill.......... 2.40c. 
Bars, rail steel reinforcing, base, per Ib..... 2.10c. to 2.15¢. 
Rail steel bars, base, per |lb., Chicago mill.... 2.10c. 
Cold-finished steel bars, base, Chicago, per Ib. . 2.90c. 
Ground shafting, base, per Ib..........65. . 3.30c. 
Gal eeik, Wade: wel RE: o's vwincescncncandeene $3.00 

Alloy Steel 

S. A. E. 

Series Bars 
Numbers 100 Ib. 
2100%(14% Nickel, 10 to 20 per cent Carbon)... $3.50 
9G LOE: SEY Biaii vows vc do chek deacdeadeets 5.00 
SOOO CE: TN bd 66 v6 6 Kviecde cebeeéneeenes $6.50 to 7.00 
SIGS CErneee GOMOD. cca ceccsdccouescensas 4.00 
SSO CHickel CHPOGRMIGER) 2c cccccedcvcvcesebese 5.75 
SSO <IVsCme CHPOGRIED). «-cccecesteceseceoscs 8.00 
3400 (Nickel Chromium) .ccccoccccceececcecsace 7.00 to 7.25 
CIGD CCRC. TEED ccc cece seccccncsaseens 3.75 
6300? (Chromium GROG) 6 cccccccdccccectetiouse 7.50to 8.00 
6100 (Chromium Vanadium bars) ........«+.. 4.75 
6100 (Chromium Vanadium spring steel)....... 4.50 to 4.75 
9250 (Silicon Manganese spring steel).......... 3.75 to 4.00 
Nickel Chrome Vanadium (0.60 Nickel, 0.50 

Chromium, 0.15 Vanadium)..........eee-:. 4.76 
Chromium Molybdenum bars (0.80—1.10 Chro- 

mium, 0.25—0.40 Molybdenum)............ 4.50 
Chromium Molybdenum bars (0.50—0.70 Chro- 

mium, 0.15—0.25 Molybdenum) ............ 4.26 
Chromium Molybdenum spring steel (1—1.25 

Chromium, 0.30—0.50 Molybdenum) ....... 4.75 to 56.00 


Above prices are for hot-rolled alloy steel bars, forgin 
quality, per 100 Ib., f.0.b. Pittsburgh. iliets 4 x 4 in. an 
larger are $10 per gross ton less than net ton prices for bars 
of same analysis. On smaller than 4 x 4-in. billets the net 
ton bar price applies. 





*Not S.A.E. specifications, but numbered by manufac- 
turers to conform to 8.A.E. system. 


High Speed Twist Drills 
F.o.b. factory 


Taper shank 1% in. diameter and smaller. . .50 per cent off list 
Taper shank larger than 1% in. diameter. ..45 per cent off list 
Wire and jobber sizes.............+. 50 and 10 per cent off list 


Freight Rates 


All rail freight rates from Pittsburgh on finished iron and steel products, carload lots, 36,000 lb. minimum 


carload, per 100 Ib.: 


Philadelphia, domestic .$0.32 DS. a5 ck evenness $0.265 
Philadelphia, export... 0.235 Cleveland ...........- 0.215 
Baltimore, domestic... 0.31 Cleveland, Youngstown 
Baltimore, export..... 0.225 Sn céntceepaneoes 0.19 
New York, domestic... 0.34 SN a eee 0.29 
New York, export..... 0.255 Cincinnati .......++++ 0.29 
Boston, domestic...... 0.365 Indianapolis ........- 0.31 
Boston, export........ 0.255 Chicago ...cecccevees 0.34 





Oe. SOUR ks ccesceeeds $0.43 *Pacific Coast ........ $1.15 

Mangas City ....csecs 0.735 *Pac. Coast, ship plates 1.20 

Kansas City (pipe)... 0.705 a eeenees ~~ 0.58 

Pi co vigneedamdn 0.60 Memph ons cdpandé see 0.56 

GH Weccacccewcsce 0.735 Jacksonville, all rail.. 0.70 

EE a din dtew aw ake 0.705 Jacksonville, 

GENE nc cdevevadoes 1.15 water ..... covccces O428 
tDenver (pipe) ...... 1.17 New Orleans ......... 0.67 


*Applies minimum carload 80,000 Ib. tMinimum loading 46,000 Ib. ae Pacis C t call 
t t ports (i.e. New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore) to Pacific Coast ports o eaurst 
- —. — Afansio oe. porte al. are as follows: Pig iron, 35c.; ship plates, 40c.; ingots and muck structural 
steel, common wire products, including cut or wire nails, spikes, and wire boops, 40c.; sheets and y : 
No. 12 gage and lighter, 50c.; rods, 40c.; wire rope cables and strands, 45c.; wire fencing, netting and stretcher, 40c. ; pives 
not over 12 in, in diameter, §Sc.; over 12 in. in diameter, 2%. per in. or fraction thereof additional. Ali rates per 106 ib. in 


carload lots, minimum 36,000 Ib. 
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naman Coeneneecnereecensnnen ' ' srrennnat TUCOLEOEOEUEOCRDOE OREO EOREETEREREO NOR EONT Heereeeereeeriey 
: : 
5 NON-FERROUS METALS : 
= = 
The Week’s Prices 
Cents per Pound for Early Delivery 
Straits 
Copper, New York Tin Lead Zine 
~— ~ — —, (Spot) nS a 
Electro- New New St. New St. 
June Lake lytic* York York Louis York Louis 
25.. 12.62% 12.12% 43.50 7.00 6.80 6.15 5.80 
2... 12.62% 12.12% 43.75 7.00 6.80 6.10 5.75 
27. 12.62% 12.25 44.00 7.00 6.80 6.10 5.75 
28. 12.62% 12.25 — 7.00 6.80 6.10 5.75 
30.. 12.62% 12.25 44.00 7.00 6.75 6.15 5.80 
July 
Dees 12.62% 12.25 45.00 7.00 6.70 6.15 5.80 


*Refinery quotation: delivered price 4c. higher. 


New York 
New York, July 1. 

The depression in the markets continues and there 
is very little buying of any of the metals. The copper 
market is practically stationary but prices of tin have 
advanced slightly. The lead market is somewhat easier 
and buying is falling off. The zinc market is quiet 
but fairly firm. 

Copper.—Prices of electrolytic copper, after declin- 
ing slightly during the week, have again become firmer 
at 12.50c., delivered, but the volume of business is by 
no means satisfactory. Reports of fairly large sales 
in the last two or three days are contradicted. The 
only large inquiry noted is one for 2,000,000 lb. for a 
wire company. There has been some foreign buying, 
with a little better demand from Germany, but the com- 
bined foreign and domestic demand is not sufficient 
to lift the market out of its sluggishness. The fact 
that production is still larger than consumption is a 
weakening factor. The fluctuating prices in London 
continue to affect quotations here and the market in 
general continues to be a waiting one. Lake copper 
continues nominal at 12.50c. to 12.75c., delivered. 

Copper Averages.—The average price of Lake cop- 
per for the month of June, based on daily prices in 
THE IRON AGE, was 12.75%c., delivered. The average 
price of electrolytic copper was 12.35c., refinery, or 
12.60c., delivered. 

Tin.—The feature of the market the past week has 
been the scant offerings of metal from any source, 
here or in London, the result being that any demand 
which has appeared has more than taken care of the 
offerings made, so that the price has shot up in each 
case. For example, yesterday, late in the day, 150 
tons changed hands at 44c. for spot and 44.25c. for 
futures, with the possibility of sales being made at 
44.75c. at the close, had there been any offerings. The 
week as a whole has been a dull one, with neither buy- 
ers nor sellers interested in the market, Late on June 
25 the market was moderately active with total sales 
of 250 tons, the price range being 438c. to 43.62%c. 
The monthly statistics for June show total stocks on 
hand at the end of the month amounting to 3507 tons 
which, with the 560 tons landing on that day, brings 
the total stocks to 4067 tons. These stocks combined 
with the 5782 tons reported afloat are regarded as suf- 
ficient for a two months’ supply under present oper- 
ating conditions. While the monthly statistics of the 
New York Metal Exchange show 4310 tons delivered 
into consumption, it is believed that some of this is 
still held as stocks which are not reported in the usual 
way. The market today has been a quiet one, firm but 
dull, with spot Straits tin quoted at 45.00c., New York. 
The London market today is about £6 per ton higher 
than a week ago with spot standard quoted at £228 
10s., future standard at £229 2s. 6d., and spot Straits 
at £231. 

Lead.—Demand has fallen off considerably and the 
market is generally quiet but fairly firm. The New 
York price of both the leading interest and the inde- 
pendents is now the same at 7c., with the quotation 
at St. Louis a little lower than a week ago at 6.70c. 


Zine.—There is very little change in the market 
for prime Western zinc. There has been a little more 
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foreign buying than for some time, but domestic pur- 
chases have been insignificant. Prices have changed 
but little, with the quotation today standing at 5.80c., 
St. Louis, or 6.15¢., New York. 

Nickel.—Shot and ingot nickel are quoted unchanged 
at 27c. to 32c. per lb., with electrolytic nickel held at 
30c. to 32c. by the leading producers. In the outside 
market shot and ingot nickel are quoted at 28c. to 32c. 
per lb. 

Antimony.—Wholesale lots of Chinese metal for 
spot and July delivery are quoted at 8.35c. to 8.40c., 
New York, duty paid. 

Aluminum.—Virgin metal, 98 to 99 per cent pure, 
is quoted by importers at 26.50c. to 27c. per lb., duty 
paid, delivered. 

Old Metals.—Inquiry is better and values are firmer. 
Dealers’ selling prices are as follows: 


Cents 

Per Lb. 
Copper, heavy and crucible.............. 12.00 
(SOOMST,. TORT Cie, WO base add vecwenscs 11.00 
Copper, light and bottoms.............. 10.00 
Heavy machine composition............. 9.50 
Nk Se haan ok eae e & bos we OO 7.75 
eC TE). 5 <  ete a/ Asan wow CER Wale 6.25 
No. 1 red brass or composition turnings. . 8.50 
No. 1 yellow rod brass turnings.......... 7.25 
SE, EE cs Ge RRR SRE eS Mees eae 6.50 
Cee SOR sci Civde ued cha bes kp eee een hee eee 5.25 
Pr rr rie Tree Eee rere T 4.25 
Cer SRE S b.cc oct wa cteeae ow bck cee 16.00 
USOE DAIS: kk a 5 Shae ecew dee eEoN es 16.50 


Chicago 

JULY 1.—Tin has advanced and lead is slightly 
lower, while the other metals are unchanged. The mar- 
ket is generally quiet but lead, notwithstanding a slight 
decline, is showing more strength than was generally 
expected. Tin is stiffer owing to foreign speculation, 
but the local trade doubts whether present prices will 
hold. Among the old metals red brass is higher, while 
certain copper grades, lead and tin foil are lower. We 
quote in carload lots: Lake copper, 13c.; tin, 45c.; lead, 
6.90c.; spelter, 5.75c.; antimony, 10.50c., in less than 
carload lots. On old metals we quote copper wire, cru- 
cible shapes and copper clips, 9.75c.; copper bottoms, 
8.50c.; red brass, 7.75c.; yellow brass, 6.50c.; lead pipe, 
5.50c.; zine, 3.75c.; pewter, No. 1, 21c.; tin foil, 25c.; 
block tin, 31c.; all buying prices for less than carload 
lots. 


Sheet Business Declined Rather Sharply in 
May 


Sheet statistics for May as compiled by the National 
Association of Sheet and Tin Plate Manufacturers 
showed substantial shrinkages in all directions as com- 
pared with the previous month, and even greater losses 
as compared with May last year. Sales for May were 
down 56,000 tons from those of April and 116,000 tons 
as compared with May last year; production was 
58,000 tons less than in April and 84,000 tons less than 
in May last year; shipments decreased in May 39,000 
tons as compared with the previous month and 82,000 
tons as compared with the same month last year, while 
unfilled orders at the end of May were 68,000 tons less 
than on April 30 and 257,000 tons under the total of 
May 31, last year. The figures in net tons make the 
following comparison: 





1924 1924 1923 

May, April, May, 
RIE ie ae ee 419.000 413,000 420,000 
Per cent reporting...... 70.7 71.7 70.0 
IE |. divnvs. are wise 0 aca 126,487 182,903 242,624 
S500 eee 176,582 234,000 260.906 
RRUIONPIMNGM on ccc cinereus 196,254 235,967 278.059 
Unfilled orders.......... 294,774 362,457 551,139 
Unshipped stocks....... 89,548 92,629 118,384 
LIMMOld MtOGRS. ok 6sccee 43,319 48,945 23,397 


The first unit of the Gary Tube Co., Gary, Ind., now 
in the course of construction, is expected to go into 
operation the latter part of September or the first of 
October. This section of the plant, comprising the 
pipe mills, will cost $20,000,000. Work has been started 
on the second unit, consisting of skelp mills, which will 
cover approximately 30 acres between the tube mills 
and the harbor. 
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© naniandeapuaenteet Saeco ser ee are J. L. Lockhead has resigned as general superinten- 
: # de f the Pittsburgh works, Jones & Laughlin Steel 
: 2 dent o e Pi urg C ’ £ 

i PERSONAL : Corporation. His successor is Charles Elliott, formerly 
_—________________i| 0 f t he We i rt on Steel Co. , Wei rton, W. Va. 


Fred W. Bauer and James C. Mears have been ap- 
pointed resident managers of the Chicago office of 
Rogers, Brown & Co. Mr. Bauer goes to Chicago from 
Springfield, Ohio, which has been his headquarters in 
following Detroit and northwestern Ohio trade. His 
first business affiliation was with the Warder, Bushnell 
& Glessner Co., Springfield, with which he was asso- 
ciated for three years as chemist and metallurgist for 


meennanennaaccantcaneacenienti nine 





J.C. MEARS 


F. W. BAUER 


its malleable and gray iron foundries. Following the 
merger of that company with the International Har- 
vester Co., Mr. Bauer became identified with the Star 
Furnace Co., Jackson, Ohio, as blast furnace chemist. 
In 1901 and 1902, he was on the sales force of the 
American Steel Hoop Co., Cincinnati. In 1903, follow- 
ing the merger of that company with the Carnegie 
Steel Co., he joined the sales organization of Rogers, 
Brown & Co. at Cincinnati. For two years he traveled 
from the St. Louis office and in 1907 he took over the 
territory which he now leaves. Mr. Mears was formerly 
manager of the St. Louis office of Rogers, Brown & Co. 
He started his business career in 1888, when he asso- 
ciated himself with the Cincinnati office of that com- 
pany, and since then has been uninterruptedly identified 
with the organization. In January, 1891, he was trans- 
ferred to St. Louis as traveling representative and in 
May, 1893, was made manager of that office. Mr. 
Bauer’s former territory has been divided between J. R. 
Morehead and John A. Plimpton, who will travel from 
the Cincinnati office. Mr. Morehead has been with the 
company for several years, starting with the Pittsburgh 
office, later going to Cleveland, and at present being 
assistant to the sales manager at Cincinnati. Mr. Plimp- 
ton was graduated from the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology in the class of 1921. He has had consid- 
erable foundry experience and has done special work 
in the heat treatment of cast iron. He joined Rogers, 
Brown & Go. in October, 1923. 


Gilbert Calyer Tompkins, president Research En- 
gineering Corporation, New York, sailed for Europe 
June 24, on the President Harding. He will stay at the 
Hotel Metropole, London, where he will confer during 
the world power convention with engineering and in- 
dustrial interests regarding the company’s affairs. 


John C. Shillito, formerly assistant superintendent 
of the Beaver Falls, Pa., plants of the Union Drawn 
Steel Co., Beaver Falls, has been appointed general 
superintendent, succeeding the late Frank B. Maloney. 
He will make his headquarters at Beaver Falls, and 
will have charge of the company’s three plants, two at 
Beaver Falls and one at Gary, Ind. He has been iden- 
tified with the Union Drawn Steel Co. for 30 years, 
having started as an operator on a cutting machine. 


A. G. Montgomery, master mechanic at the Shoen- 
terger works, American Steel & Wire Co., Pittsburgh, 
has been transferred to the Central Furnaces plant at 
Cleveland. 

R. W. Ellingham, formerly with the Van Norman 
Machine Tool Co., Springfield, Mass., has been made 
works manager of the Keating Valve Co., that city. 

John Oster has resigned as secretary-treasurer and 
general manager of the Andis O. M. Mfg. Co., Racine, 
Wis., manufacturer of motor-driven hair clippers, 
blades and other automatic cutlery. He has been asso- 
ciated with the company since 1918 and now plans to 
engage in business on his own account in Racine. 

Bertram E. Puerner, designing engineer of the ce- 
ment works department, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee, started June 27 for Shanghai, China, to assume 
new duties as sales engineer. During the past year he 
has been engaged in the construction and equipment 
of a large cement plant in California. 

Warren J. Davis has resigned as president of the 
J. I. Case Threshing Machine Co., Racine, Wis., to 
assume the office of chairman of the board. Leon R. 
Clauson, for 12 years vice-president of Deere & Co., 
Moline, Ill., has been elected president. The changes 
take effect Aug. 18. Charles Deere Wiman, grandson 
of the founder of Deere & Co., will succeed Mr. Clauson 
at Moline. 

A. C. Brown, president Brown Hoisting Machinery 
Co., has been elected vice-president of the Cleveland 
Engineering Society for the ensuing year. The new 
president is J. H. Alexander, vice-president Cleveland 
Railway Co. 

L. H. Mesker, recently associated with the Clark- 

Mesker Co., Cleveland, and for many years affiliated 
with the machine tool business in the Central West, has 
become connected with the Cleveland Planer Co., Cleve- 
land. 
; Roger H. Sproat, formerly connected with the of- 
fice of the vice-president and general superintendent 
of the American Steel & Wire Co. in Pittsburgh, and 
later in the office of the manager of the wire mills 
and Newburg Wire Works in Cleveland, has been ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent of the Newburg Wire 
Works, effective July 1, succeeding James Mathews, 
who has been transferred to the general manager’s 
staff. 

W. J. Filbert, controller of the United States Steel 
Corporation, sailed from New York this week on a 
trip of two months in Europe. 

William P. Palmer, president American Steel & Wire 
Co., is spending a fortnight at the Megantic Club in 
the Maine wilderness. With him are his son, William P. 
Palmer, Jr.; District Manager Jay Waldeck of the 
Cleveland district, American Steel & Wire Co.: B. H. 
Lawrence, Pittsburgh, mechanical engineer; District 
Manager Clinton S. Marshall of the Worcester district, 
and E. H. Lawrence, superintendent of the New Haven, 
Conn., plant. 

Dr. Leo H. Baekeland, president American Chemical 
Society and honorary professor of chemical engineering 
in Columbia University, has been made commander of 
the Order of Leopold by King Albert of Belgium. 
Among former distinctions conferred upon Dr. Baeke- 
land, who is also president of the General Bakelite Co.. 
are the crosses of an officer of the Legion of Honor of 
France and of an officer of the Order of the Crown of 
selgium. 

K. S. Dutton, secretary and sales manager Pickands, 
Brown & Co., Chicago, has returned from a six-weeks 
trip abroad, where he visited England, Holland, Bel- 
gium and France. 

Fred D. Sweet, Chicago, has acquired an interest 
in the Steel Products Corporation, Sheboygan, Wis., 
and has been elected secretary as well as sales man- 
ager. He formerly was associated with the Biflex Cor- 
poration, Waukegan, Ill., and later with the H. L. 
Rackliffe Co., Cleveland. 
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New 27-In. Engine Lathe 
(Concluded from page 10) 


out instantly. One lever operates both the cross and 
longitucinal feeds. 

A feature of the drive is that none of the gears 
are overhung. They are inclosed in an oil tight head, 
and all gears and bearings are flooded with oil, pumped 
from the filter tank. The first driving pinion is mounted 
on its own shaft with bearings on both sides so that 
the motor bearings only carry the armature load. 
Minimizing the rapid wearing of the motor bearings is 
emphasized as a necessary feature because if the clear- 
ance between the armature and pole pieces is not in- 
spected regularly, a worn bearing may let the armature 
down on the pole pieces and strip the armature. 

A push button arrangement to aid in shifting gears 
on the motor-driven lathes is a feature, a “jog” button 
control having been developed, so that when the button 
is pressed the gears turn over very slowly and may be 
shifted easily. The gears turn over only at a fraction 
of their normal speed when the “jog” button is em- 
ployed. The alternating-current motor is direct-con- 
nected to the machine, the friction clutch having been 
eliminated by the “jog” button described. A reversing 
controller operative from the carriage is available as 
an extra. The construction of the a.c. and d.c. head- 
stock is similar except that 12 speed changes are avail- 
able instead of four speed changes on the d.c. drive. 

On the single-pulley drive, the pulley is mounted 
between taper roller bearings which are adjustable for 
wear. A multiple disk clutch of the automobile type is 
employed. The disks are engaged by springs so that 
the pressure between the disks is not reduced as they 
wear. A large number of steel disks are used and 
alternate disks are faced with brake lining. Bécause 
of the number and size of the disks, the friction area 
fs unusually large and the pressure between disks is 
kept low and wear reduced to the minimum. The clutch 
is operated by a handle on the carriage or from a lever 
below the head, which may be used when shifting gears. 
When the clutch is released a brake is applied auto- 
matically. The clutch is operated through a ball thrust 


RATE CASE ARGUED 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation Petition 
Heard by Commerce Commission 


WASHINGTON, July 1—Arguments were made last 
Friday before a division of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on the tentative report of Attorney Ex- 
aminer Wiiliam A. Disque in the so-called Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corporation case, recommending that 
rates on iron and steel products from the Pittsburgh 
district to St. Louis and points in Illinois and Indiana 
be established on a basis of 80 per cent of the fifth 
class rates or the equivalent of the sixth class rates. 

Appearing for intervening steel manufacturers in 
the Chicago and related territories, together with as- 
sociations and others interested, Attorney E. S. Ballard 
took exception to the report. He declared that the 
broad recommendations of the examiner regarding the 
revision and increases of the Illinois rates went beyond 
the record and determined issues without notice to the 
interveners. 

Representing the defendant railroads, D. P. Connell 
contended that if the commission found that the rates 
constituted undue prejudice against the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict, the railroads should not be required to reduce 
the rates from Pittsburgh, but ought to be allowed to 
remove the prejudice in whatever way they chose. 

Approving the tentative report in so far as it gives 
a percentage of the existing fifth class rate to Youngs- 
town and Steubenville (Ohio) and other nearby steel 
producing points, Attorney H. D. Rhodehouse of the 
Youngstown Chamber of Commerce maintained that the 
Youngstown differential under Pittsburgh west ought 
to be the same as over Pittsburgh east. 
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bearing. Twelve speeds are obtainable by shifting 
gears. 

The standard taper attachment is arranged to travel 
with the carriage, so that it is always ready for use. 
The cross-slide is connected to the carriage for straight 
turning and to the sliding block when turning tapers. 
The same bolt being used in each case so that the taper 
attachment cannot be connected while the cross-slide 
is locked. The change from straight to taper turning 
is made by removing this bolt from one place and put- 
ting it in another, this being done from the front of 
the machine. 

The long block which slides in the taper bar has 
iarge bearing surfaces, is fitted with a taper gib and is 
designed to receive and deliver pressure at the same 
height, which is emphasized as preventing any rocking 
and resulting in smooth and closely accurate work. 
The bolts which lock the taper bar can be reached from 
the front. The taper attachment does not cut down the 
swing over the bridge. The cross feed screw and the 
taper attachment may be used at the same time. 

The quick change gear mechanism is a self-contained 
unit, and may be exposed by removing the top cover. 
A direct-reading feed plate permits of selecting a 
desired feed immediately by placing the tumbler in the 
proper hole. Gears and bearings are continuously 
flooded with oil furnished by the oil pump through the 
headstock. Oil from the feed box overflows and drains 
into a tank in the bed, where it is filtered and again 
pumped back into the bearings. The cover of the feed 
box projects beyond the narrow tumbler slot, which is 
intended to protect the gears from dirt. 

A coolant attachment is available, the pump unit of 
which is driven from the rapid traverse gear box. The 
coolant is pumped through a flexible steel hose con- 
nected to the lathe carriage and after flowing over the 
tool it drains through the holes in the back of the bed 
to a steel pan. From the pan it drains to the head 
end leg of the lathe which forms a settling tank. This 
tank is divided into two compartments, one of which 
acts as a settling chamber, the coolant from this over- 
flowing into the second compartment from which the 
pump delivers it to the tool. Sediment may be cleaned 
out conveniently from the door shown in the rear view 
illustration. 


The principal argument in favor of the examiner’s 
report was made by Attorney W. W. Collin, who rep- 
resented the complainants. He asked that the com- 
mission issue an order adopting the report, declar- 
ing that the examiner had proceeded in the belief that 
the interested parties would “approach the situation 
broadly in a spirit of mutual helpfulness.” Mr. Collin 
said that the Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation had 
been willing to do this, but maintained that it was 
evident from exceptions to the report made by inter- 
veners and the railroads that it was the purpose of 
these two groups “to resist by every means the carry- 
ing out of the program suggested by the examiner.” 


Gates for the Wilson Dam 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., June 30.—Fifty-eight gates for 
the big Wilson Dam on the Tennessee River of the 
Muscle Shoals development have been ordered off the 
Hardie-Tynes Mfg. Co., Birmingham, by the War De- 
partment. These gates will be among the last machinery 
to be placed on the dam. Delivery will begin on these 
gates within 90 days. Upwards of 1,500,000 lb. of iron 
and steel castings will be in the job. The Hardie-Tynes 
plant here announces improved conditions in its busi- 
ness, having just shipped an 800-hp. Corliss engine and 
having others to build. This industry has been in exist- 
ence here for 27 years and was the first to produce 
Corliss engines in the South with pig iron made in Bir- 
mingham. 


The semi-annual meeting of the American Gear 
Manufacturers Asscciation will be held at Briarcliff 
Lodge, Briarcliff Manor, New York, Oct. 16, 17 and 18. 
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American Society for Testing Material 
(Continued from page 15) 


NUREVUNAAANEOMEROHE LH /cnesenEERED " 


poor results in performance tests. Distinguishing 
between quenching and drawing temperatures was re- 
ported as possible in most cases and it was also stated 
that the alternating tests were preferable for several 
reasons, speed being one advantage. The work, how- 
ever, has not progressed far enough to make definite 
conclusions covering the entire field. 


Fatigue of Metals 


Valuable contributions to the problem of the endur- 
ance test of metals were made to the latter part 
of this session’s program by several authorities, some 
of them rather recent investigators in this field. Three 
papers were presented, the first one entitled “Notes 
on Some Endurance Tests of Metals,’ by Dr. H. W. 
Gillett, director division of metallurgy, Bureau of 
Standards, Washington, and E. L. Mack. The paper, 
which is a voluminous one of over 70 pages, was pre- 
sented by Dr. Gillett, who outlined the chief points. 
The results of over three years’ work in the endurance 
testing of alloy steels and some non-ferrous metals 
by the Bureau of Mines form the basis of the paper. 

In the investigation static and impact tests with 
both single and repeated applications of stress were 
applied to the various steels and metals. Data cover- 
ing the endurance tests at 140 different heat treatments 
or conditions, of as many as 45 steels and 10 lots 
of brass and copper are given in detail. The injurious 
effect of inclusions in the steels is emphasized and there 
is also pointed out the effect of various factors upon 
the endurance strength of metals. 

The paper offers a summary of 20 different points 
and the authors make the general inclusive statement 
that the material which will withstand the highest 
stress in repeated loading appears to be a heat-treated 
alloy steel drawn for a very long time at as high a 
temperature as is compatible with retention of high 
strength in order to release internal stress. The steel 
should be clean or free from inclusions and its surface 
should be free from scratches or tool marks crossing 
the line of applied stress. The piece should be made 
with generous fillets at changes of section. All these 
requirements look toward avoidance of local excess 
stress. 


Accelerated Fatigue and Endurance of Steel 


Two phases in this field were discussed by Dr. D. 
J. McAdam, Jr., in a paper entitled “Accelerated Fatigue 
Tests and Notes on the Endurance Range of Steel.” 
Dr. McAdam has conducted extensive investigations in 
this field at his laboratory at the United States En- 
gineering Experiment Station, Annapolis, Md., and this 
paper is a part report of a continuation of this impor- 
tant work, former portions of which were presented 
a year ago (THE IRON AGE, July 5, 1923). It was pre- 
sented by the author largely by means of lantern slides. 
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The paper describes a method by which the fatigue 
failure of specimens is gradually accelerated in an 
actual breakdown test. Results of endurance tests on 
steels and non-ferrous metals made by the accelerated 
method and the slower methods are presented. An 
investigation of the torsion range of steel is also re- 
ported on briefly in the paper, particular reference 
being made to the position of torsion endurance range 
within the elastic range. 


Repeated Static and Impact Stresses 


Only a printed summary of the paper, “Resistance 
of Metals to Repeated Static and Impact Stresses,” by 
R. R. Moore, chief, physical testing branch, engineer- 
ing division, U. S. Air Service, McCook Field, Dayton, 
Ohio, was available, but Mr. Moore presented an ab- 
stract with the aid of lantern slides. The paper gives 
results of tests in his laboratory to determine the limits 
of some ferrous and non-ferrous metals, the effect of 
a notch and of cold working on these endurance limits, 
and the resistance of these metals to impact stresses. 
A comparison of endurance limits with other physical 
properties is made. The metals tested include extruded 
magnesium-aluminum and magnesium-copper alloys, ex- 
truded and cast aluminum bronze, cast manganese 
bronze, plain carbon steel, vanadium steel and stainless 
iron. Evidence is given in the paper to show that it 
is possible to raise the endurance limit of some non- 
ferrous metals by gradually increasing the stress as 
the test progresses. 


Discussion 


Prof. H. F. Moore, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Ill., who has contributed so much valuable information 
to this subject in general, discussed briefly the three 
papers commenting on the comparative value of ac- 
celerated and long-time fatigue tests. The coating test, 
discussed by Dr. Gillett in his paper, was regarded as 
satisfactory for many purposes by Professor Moore. The 
speaker stated that in his own experience results of 
the rise-of-temperature test and the running-deflection 
tests seem to indicate not a failure of the metal itself 
but a slip in the crystalline grains. Accelerated tests 
in general, he emphasized, should be used with great 
caution. His own results and those of his co-workers, 
as attained by long-time tests, were stated to check 
some of the results of Dr. McAdam, particularly on 
copper and Muntz metal. 

A year ago R. L. Templin, Aluminum Co. of Amer- 
ica, New Kensington, Pa., outlined some of the results 
of fatigue tests on certain aluminum alloys. (THE 
IRON AGE, July 5, 1923.) This year, in the discussion, 
Mr. Templin announced that some of the tests which 
were still running had gone through repetitions of 
stress ranging between one billion and a quarter and 
one billion and a half without fracture. The discussion 
was also participated in by J. M. Lessells, East Pitts- 
burgh, who took exceptions to some of the conclusions 
of the authors of the three papers, giving some of the 
results of his more recent work. 


Sessions on Steel and Non-Ferrous Metals 


HE usual sessions on steel and non-ferrous metals 

differed very little from former ones, being made 
up of the routine reports of committees with the ad- 
dition of some original papers. As noted below there 
were one or two animated discussions. Committee re- 
ports were adopted in the usual formal way with very 
little discussion, the various committee meetings dur- 
ing the week accomplishing the actual work of ironing 
out the contested points. 


Session on Steel 


One of the most lively sessions was the one on steel, 
Thursday morning, June 26. A contest on the floor 
of the general meeting developed during the presenta- 
tion of committee A-1’s report on steel, the question 
involved having to do with the overweight on steel 
plates for railroad or other bridges. The committee 


had proposed for inclusion in the standard specifica- 





tions for structural nickel steel, structural steel for 
bridges and structural steel for buildings a note for 
modification of the table on tolerances: 

The weight of individual plates ordered to thickness 
shall not exceed the nominal weight by more than one 
and one-third times the amount given in this table. 

On the one side were ranged many of the railroad 
men, led by J. R. Onderdonk of the Baltimore & Ohio, 
with A. W. Carpenter of the New York Central and 
some steel producers and others on the other side. The 
aim of the committee had been to harmonize the soci- 
ety’s specifications with those of the American Rail- 
way Engineering Association, at the latter’s request. 
After considerable discussion, the necessary nine-tenths 
vote of those present was unavailable to refer the 
recommendation to letter ballot on the structural steel 
for bridges. This also applied to the other two items, 
the matter being referred back automatically to the 
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committee. The opponents did not see any reason for 
placing themselves in a position where they could be 
forced to take heavier plates, while the advocates in- 
sisted that it was a small excess in any case on indi- 
vidual plates and that the cooperation of the society 
with other societies was of vital importance. 


Report of the Steel Committee 


The most important work of the committee A-1 on 
steel during the past year was the formulation of speci- 
fications for high-speed tool steel and also the formula- 
tion of methods of sampling finished steel material for 
check analysis. Revisions in existing specifications, 
which are recommended in the report, include struc- 
tural steels, steels for electric steam railroad service, 
castings, tubes and pipe, boiler steel, commercial bar 
steel, carbon tool steel and methods for chemical anal- 
ysis. The committee reported progress on specifications 
for sheet steel and announced the formation of a new 
sub-committee on pipe flanges and fittings. The com- 
mittee states that cooperative work with the boiler code 
committee of the American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers has resulted in the use of the testing society’s 
standards for materials specified in the boiler code. 
The present membership of this important committee 
is 165, of which 87 are recognized as non-producers and 
78 as producers of steel. 

The usual adoption in open meeting of the various 
recommendations of the committee was voted, with the 
exception of the matter reported on above. 


Phosphorus and Sulphur in Steel 


For over three years the society has discussed at 
its annual meeting the reports of the joint committee 
on the investigation of phosphorus and sulphur in steel. 
The first preliminary report was entitled the “Effect 
of Sulphur on Rivet Steel” and was presented at the 
annual meeting in 1922. (THE IRON AGE, July 6, 1922). 
It described and gave results of various physical tests 
on bars and slabs from 14 heats of rivet steel. Last 
year the subject was continued but no report was pre- 
printed at the time. A set of tables in the form of 
blue prints was available for inspection at that meeting 
which showed the progress of the investigation and 
which dealt with the sulphur in three heats of basic 
open-hearth steel typifying plate, forging and rail 
steels. This was briefly discussed in the annual report 
of the 1923 meeting in THE IRON AGE, July 5, 1923. 

One section of the report this year is designated as 
the third preliminary report of the committee and cov- 
ers an investigation of the effect of sulphur on six 
heats of basic open-hearth carbon steel, 0.20 per cent 
carbon, with residual sulphur content ranging from 
0.03 per cent to 0.08 per cent for structural purposes. 
The material was rolled into shear and universal plates 
from which specimens were taken for the standard ten- 
sion, impact, bend, shear, torsion and hardness tests, 
There is also contained a report of tests on materia] 
as received, annealed and normalized. This was not 
printed. 

The committee also presents this year reports of 
further tests of the rivet steel first reported on in 1922; 
the results of alternating tension and compression and 
alternating torsion endurance tests on the 14 heats of 
residual sulphur steel in that series are given. Also 
an extensive metallographic investigation of this mate- 
rial is reported, including the study of the microstruc- 
ture by means of sulphur prints, an investigation of 
the non-metallic inclusions, and a study of the micro- 
structure as affected by the various heat treatments. 
Decided differences between steels of various sulphur 
content, which had received the same treatment, led 
to an investigation of the microstructure at high mag- 
nifications of 1000 to 4000 diameters, the results of 
which are reported. The printed report covers 75 
pages besides voluminous photomicrographs. A study 
of the original of this remarkably extensive investiga- 
tion is recommended in order to get the facts and con- 
clusions. Dr. Burgess, chairman of the committee, and 
Dr. McAdam presented the reports. 

The importance of this “monumental work” was em- 
phasized in an interesting oral discussion by E. E. 
Thum, Linde Air Products Co., New York, who among 
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other things stressed the point as to whether, in all 
these tests, the effect of the presence of other metals 
was not being tested, besides the sulphur and phos- 


phorus. 
Publicity for the A. S. T. M. 


An interesting running discussion followed the pre- 
sentation of a paper by T. H. Wiggin, consulting en- 
gineer, New York, on “How Shall the Benefits of A. S. 
T. M. Standardization Be Secured to the Small User?” 
The author brought out the disadvantages under which 
the buyer of small quantities labors and gave instances 
where much damage resulted in the use of poor mate- 
rial. He reported a wide ignorance of the specifications 
and the work of the society and advocated more pub- 
licity. A number of members seconded his suggestions 
and offered others. 


Manganese Steel 


Standard or 12-per cent manganese steel was the 
basis of a paper by John H. Hall and G. R. Hanks, 
metallurgical engineer and superintendent respectively 
Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel Co., High Bridge, N. J., 
entitled “Composition and Physical Properties of Cast 
12-Per Cent Manganese Steel.” The authors give the 
average composition of manganese steel, with brief 
comments on the proper elements for the different 
metalloids, together with a summary of steel-making 
methods employed in foundries making this grade of 
steel. There is also included a summary of the heat 
treatment and metallography, together with the physi- 
cal properties including the tension and bending tests, 
shear, hardness, resistance to wear, fatigue resistance, 
coefficient of expansion, heat and electrical conduc- 
tivity and magnetic properties. 


High Tensile Low-Carbon Steels 


An interesting paper giving the results of a num- 
ber of tests on steels under 0.15 per cent carbon result- 
ing in high tensile strength was entitled “High Tensile 
Strengths of Low-Carbon Steels.” The author, R. H. 
Smith, presented an abstract, the paper not being avail- 
able in print. He demonstrated that the properties of 
such steels are greatly affected by heat treatment. It 
is shown that it is possible to secure 90,000 lb. per 
sq. in. and higher from such compositions without ob- 
jectionable brittleness, one treatment involving the use 
of large quantities of plain hydrant water. 


Ferroalloys 


Another committee report, that of Committee A-9 
on ferroalloys, which was organized only last Novem- 
ber, submitted a progress report on the work planned 
along the lines of methods of sampling and chemical 
analysis of such alloys as well as specifications for 
them. F. C. Langenberg, Watertown, Mass., is the 
chairman. 

Heat Treatment 


Committee A-4 on heat treatment of iron and steel, 
Prof. H. M. Boylston, Case School of Applied Science, 
chairman, recommended the advance to standard of 
the revised recommended practice for heat treatment 
of carbon steel castings; announced the appointment of 
new sub-committees on heat treatment of gray cast 
iron and of malleable cast iron, as well as a recom- 
mendation of the adoption of slight changes in the 
recommended practice for annealing of miscellaneous 
rolled and forged steel objects. The proposed defini- 
tions of heat treatment terms, formulated by a com- 
mittee of the American Society for Steel Treating, has 
been referred to committee A-4 and sub-committee 6 
has been requested to review them and report to the 
main committee. In the absence of the chairman, the 
report was submitted by the secretary, J. H. Hall. 


Non-Ferrous Metals and Corrosion 


Committee reports constituted the main portion of 
the fifth session of the week, devoted to non-ferrous 
metals, corrosion and metallography, held Wednesday 
morning, June 25. 

The feature was some lively discussion on acceler- 
ated corrosion tests and the present situation in the 
galvanized sheet industry. This followed the presenta- 
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tion of the committee’s report on corrosion of non- 
ferrous metals and alloys and the presentation of one 
of the original papers on the program. 

Committee B-3 on corrosion of non-ferrous metals 
and alloys, E. C. Lathrop, chairman, in its report out- 
lined methods which are to be used for total immer- 
sion, alternate immersion, spray and accelerated elec- 
trolytic corrosion tests of nickel, zinc, lead, copper, 
aluminum and admiralty metal. The materials and 
steels to be used are described. The report is based 
upon a general questionnaire which the committee sent 
out to the various parties interested. 

The paper, “Types of Apparatus Used in Testing 
the Corrodibility of Metals,” by H. S. Rawdon, A. I. 
Krynitsky of the Bureau of Standards and W. H. Fink- 
eldey of the research laboratory of the New Jersey 
Zine Co., Palmerton, Pa., was presented by Mr. Raw- 
don. It is well illustrated and gives a detailed descrip- 
tion of the various types of apparatus used for simple 
immersion tests; repeated immersion tests; interrupted 
repeated immersion tests, in which the specimen is per- 
mitted to dry between two successive immersions; tests 
in which the specimen is exposed to mists of the cor- 
rosion medium, and tests consisting of a combination 
of a series of exposures, the entire cycle simulating 
ordinary weather conditions. 

The authors state that information is not available 
which will permit definite conclusions as to which is 
the best “all around” method if, indeed, the corrodibility 
of a metal under any and all kinds of service conditions 
can be measured by one single test. 

The discussion which followed centered around the 
value of accelerated corrosion tests. Dr. Allerton S. 
Cushman, Washington, emphasized the danger of ac- 
cepting, as conclusive, results from such tests and felt 
that only long-time tests could be used as a basis for 
constructive action, though he did not underestimate 
the information available from the shorter tests. A 
deprecation of the destructive criticism, often indulged 
in at some of the society’s meetings, was voiced by F. 
G. Breyer, research department, New Jersey Zine Co., 
who claimed there was much value in the accelerated 
tests in galvanized material which were being conducted 
in the special apparatus at that plant. He urged more 
tests of this nature, so as to reach more quickly some 
basis on which to work. 

The question of less zinc on some of the galvanized 
sheets of today was brought up by a maker of refrig- 
erators who said his product was not lasting so long 
as formerly, due to the presence of only about 1.5 oz. 
of zinc per sq. ft. instead of about 2.5 oz. Similar 
complaints were voiced, one solution of which was 
called attention to by Dr. Cushman—the ease of quickly 
determining the amount of coating present when the 
material is bought. 


Accelerated Corrosion 


A paper on the accelerated corrosion test was con- 
tributed by R. J. Anderson and G. M. Enos under the 
title, “Accelerated Electrolytic Corrosion Test,” which 
offers the results of experiments carried out in the 
development of an accelerated electrolytic corrosion test 
in which 42 metals and alloys were subjected to this 
test. Specimens of these same metals and alloys had 
been exposed previously to a long-time immersion test 
in acid mine water, thus affording an opportunity for 
correlating the two types of tests. 

In the non-ferrous realm also was the report of 
Committee B-2 on non-ferrous metals and alloys. The 
chairman, Prof. William Campbell, Columbia Univer- 
sity, presented this in abstract. The report included 
a study of the effects of impurities in Babbitt metals 
and also a statement on the status of commercial lead 
pipe specifications. The committee also submitted spe- 
cifications for Muntz metal condenser tubes, for brass 
condenser tubes, manganese bronze castings, phosphor 
tin, phosphor copper and silicon copper. Revisions in 
specifications for admiralty condenser tubes and for 
Lake and electrolytic copper were recommended. 


Corrosion of Iron and Steel 


The report of committee A-5 on corrosion of iron 
and steel, J. H. Gibboney, chairman, consisted largely 
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of reports of its sub-committees, all of which have been 
active during the year. Among these was a report 
on the inspection of uncoated sheets exposed to atmos- 
pheric corrosion at Annapolis, Md., and Fort Sheridan, 
[ll., and also one on total immersion tests covering fail- 
ures of light gage sheets immersed in city water at 
Washington and in salt water at Annapolis. There 
were also submitted by the committee specifications for 
hot-dipped galvanized sheets. A program was offered 
for the investigation of a number of accelerated tests 
and of exposure tests of metallic coated products, coated 
by various commercial processes. 

An interesting item in the report was to the effect 
that, at the invitation of the American Engineering 
Standards Committee, members of committee A-5 rep- 
resented the society at a conference held in January 
to consider the question of nationally uniform specifica- 
tions for various classes of zinc-coated materials. This 
conference, attended by a large number of interested 
organizations, resolved to undertake the preparation of 
specifications for the adequate protective coating of 
different classes of zinc-coated product. A sectional 
committee including all interests was organized be- 
cause of the general feeling that the scope of the work 
was so large that best results could be accomplished by 
such a committee. 


Metallography 


An interesting part of the report of committee E-4 
on metallography, W. H. Bassett, chairman, was the 
submission of a critical bibliography of methods of etch- 
ing. The committee’s report recommended, for ad- 
vancement to standard, methods for metallographic 
testing of iron and steel and of non-ferrous metals and 
alloys, also recommended practice for photography as 
applied to metallography as well as revised definitions 
of terms relating to metallography. 


Miscellaneous Matters 


At some of the other sessions not covered in the 
foregoing reports were the following topics covered by 
reports of some of the regular committees: 

The report of Committee D-1 on “Preservative Coat- 
ings for Structural Materials,” Allen Rogers, Pratt In- 
stitute, Brooklyn, chairman, discussed the condition of 
steel panels under an investigation of the preparation 
of steel surfaces for painting. It also included a report 
on anti-fouling paint tests made on some of the ships 
of the United States Navy, of the Shipping Board and 
of private companies. 

The report of Committee D-5 on coal and coke, A. C. 
Fieldner, Bureau of Mines, Pittsburgh, chairman, sub- 
mitted a method of test for fineness of powdered coal 
and recommended the advancement to standard of ten- 
tative tests for oell space of lump coal and specifications 
for gas and coking coals. 

Committee E-8 on nomenclature and definitions, 
Cloyd M. Chapman, consulting engineer, New York, 
chairman, reported progress in the coordination of 
definitions of terms and submitted definitions of terms 
relating to clay, and particularly the word “sand.” 
Recommendations on definitions of terms rela*ing to 
metallography and certain methods of tests were pre- 
sented, together with the present status of the work on 
definitions for specific gravity. 

Under the head of methods of testing, Committee 
E-1 on this subject, J. A. Capp, General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y., chairman, recommended for ad- 
vancement to standard certain revised methods of verifi- 
cation of testing machines and submitted, as tentative, 
methods of tension testing of metallic materials, re- 
vised definitions of terms relating to methods of testing, 
methods of Brinell hardness testing, and compression 
testing of metals. 

At the regular business meeting, Tuesday evening, 
June 24, the annual report of the executive committee 
was read in abstract by Secretary Warwick, preceded 
by the annual but brief address by the retiring presi- 
dent. A review of the report of the executive com- 
mittee and an announcement of the election of officers 
was published in THE IRON AGE, June 26. 
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Machinery Markets and News of the Works 
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EXPORT PROSPECTS BETTER 


Largest Business Before Machine-Tool Trade 
Is for Shipment Abroad 


Mexican Railroad System Inquires for Large 
Number of Tools and Japanese General 
Electric Co.’s Lists Grow 


With domestic demand for machine tools at ex- 
tremely low ebb, the brightest prospects now engaging 
the attention of the trade are for export. In addition 
to the large inquiries for the plant of the Japanese 
General Electric Co. in Japan, which are being added to 
each week, there is a large list from a Mexican railroad 
system. Details regarding the latter inquiry are not 
available as it is being figured on by only a few com- 
panies. 

It is expected in the trade that purchases for the 
Japanese General Electric Co. will be made by Mitsui & 


New York 
New York, July 1 
T ANY machine-tool plants of the country will 
M be shut down for two weeks’ vacation. Some 
of them have shut down the past week and others 
will close their doors over the Fourth of July 
holidays and continue idle for at least a fortnight 
This shutdown, which will be fairly general, indi- 
cates to what a low point demand for machine 
tools has fallen Business has in no way im- 
proved and the outlook for the immediate future 
is not promising 
Export business offers a better prospect at the 
moment than domestic business. It is expected 
that Mitsui & Co. will place orders some time this 
month covering the large machine-tool requir¢ 
ments of the Japanese General Electric Co. An- 
other export inquiry of large size comes from a 
Mexican railroad system, which may purchase In 
this country at least $200,000 worth of shop tools. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad has placed an order 
for a 102-in. tire boring and turning mill The 
General Electric Co. has bought a 6-ft. radial drill 
for its Schenectady works The Magnus Co., New 
Haven, Conn., has ordered a 100-ton bushing press 
Machinery and equipment of the Lord Dry Dock Cor- 
poration, West New York, N. J., has been placed in the hands 
of the McCabe & Shearan Machinery Corporation, 50 Church 
Street, New York, for disposal Machine shop, carpenter 
shop and power plant equipment is included in the list 
ffered for sal 
The Robinson Bank Cage Protection Corporation, 1300 
Surf Avenue, Brooklyn, recently organized with $100,000 


capital sto k to manufacture a new type of steel cage for 
banks. will receive bids from nearby firms for manufacturing 
its produc t LD. Magdol is secretary 


The Wickes Machinery Co., Claremont and West Side 


Avenues, Jersey City, N. J., is inquiring for all sizes of ou 


side end-packed, duplex, pot valve bronze plunger steam 
pumps 

The American Safety Device Co., 522 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, has purchased property on Freeman Avenue, Sherman 
Street and the Boulevard, Long Island City, as a site for a 


new tactory for which plans will soon be drawn 

The superintendent of light houses, Staten Island, N. Y., 
will take bids until July 7 for four 110-volt generator sets, 
proposal 17363; until July 16 for approximately 384 tons of 


wrought iron mooring chain 


Co., New York, some time this month. As the inquiries 
have been scattered among a great many machine-tool 
manufacturers, no accurate estimate has been made of 
the total number of tools to be bought, but it is ex- 
pected that the number will reach several hundred. 

Two large orders for machine tools came from the 
automobile industry last week, the Hupp Motor Car 
Corporation, Detroit, purchasing about $80,000 worth 
of equipment, and the Wilson Foundry & Machine Co., 
Pontiac, Mich., bought about $75,000 worth of tools, 
largely boring and drilling machines. Both of these 
orders went to the Detroit branch of a Cleveland ma- 
chinery dealer. 

Business generally was very poor in the last week of 
June, and that month has brought out the smallest 
volume of business of any month of the year so far. 
Not only have orders fallen off, but inquiries also. 
June business was only a small fraction of the volume 
done in any of the first three months of the year. 


The T. H. Letson Co., 50 Church Street, New York, dealer 
in hoisting machinery, ete., is in the market for a steam 
shovel on traction wheels, about 144-yd. capacity. 


The Allied American Corporation, 165 Broadway, New 
York, has inquiries out for machinery for manufacturing 
machine screws, wood screws, rolled thread bolts, nuts, etc. 


Weinberger & Weishoff, 345 Madison Avenue, New York, 

architects, are asking bids on a general contract for a four- 

. a ‘ . o =——_ _—s 

story automobile service, repair and garage building, 105 x 

156 ft., at Broadway and 177th Street, estimated to cost 
$300,000 with equipment. 


The International Paper Co., 100 East Forty-second Street, 
New York, is said to be considering the construction of a 
new mill at Batiscan, Que., to cost in excess of $1,000,000. 
A proposition is also under advisement for the installation 
of two new machines and auxiliary equipment at the present 
mill at Three Rivers, Que. The company recently placed in 
service a 10,000-hp. hydroelectric power plant at Feeder 
Dam, N. Y., in which it owns a substantial interest, and 
contemplates other hydroelectric power development in the 
near future. It is planned to issue bonds for about $19,000,000 
for expansion. A. R. Graustein is president. 


Hirschhorn & Krieger, 608 East 133rd Street, New York, 
manufacturers of iron stairs, railings and kindred products, 
have filed plans for a one-story addition, 75 x 100 ft. Charles 
Schaefer, Jr., Third Avenue and 148th Street, is architect. 


The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Department, 
Washington, will take bids until July 15 for 600 boiler tubes 
for the Brooklyn Navy Yard, schedule 2385. 


J. Lareada, Villegas 123, altos, Havana, Cuba, is desirous 
of getting in contact with American manufacturers of general 
hardware, children’s automobiles, velocipedes, hand cars, etc. 

The American Chamber of Commerce in France, Rue 
Taitbout 32, Paris, has received an inquiry from a company 
at Havre desiring to get in touch with American manufac- 
turers of agricultural and bakers’ machinery, inquiry No 
17-2833. 

The office of the signal supply officer, War Department, 
General Intermediate Depot, First Avenue and Fifty-eighth 
Street, New York. will take bids until July 10 for 1,000,000 
ft. of wire. 


The Old Reliable Motor Truck Corporation, Harris Avenue, 
Long Island City, with headquarters at 3921 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, has acquired property, 200 x 350 ft., on 
South Jane, Marion and Sherman Streets, Long Island City, 
improved with a building totaling 50,000 sq. ft., and will 
occupy at once for a new plant and install additional equip- 
ment 


The Frissell-Claeys Co., Ine., Port Jervis, N. Y., con- 
tractor, is in the market for a steam-operated hoist, 3-drum, 
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The Crane Market 


No inquiry for overhead and locomotive cranes is light, 
but there are still a fairly large number of inquiries pend- 
ing that are expected to close shortly. The Bethlehem Steel 
Co., which was in the market for 11 cranes for Sparrows 
Point, Md., revised the list to seven cranes, three 5-ton, two 
15-ton standard and one 15-ton special] and one 25-ton crane 
and has awarded the business. Early action is expected on 
the two gantry cranes for the Pennsylvania Railroad. Phila- 
delphia. The four 20-ton cranes for the Long Island Rail- 
road will probably close in a few days Sugar companies 
have been active recently in purchasing of equipment for 
export to Cuba, among recent purchasers being the General 
Sugar Co., 67 Wall Street, New York, which closed on a 
25-ton, 68-ft. span electric crane and the Macabi Sugar Co 
New York, a 3-ton, 62-ft. span electric crane. both from an 
Eastern crane builder. Construction work that may involve 
the purchase of cranes will begin in July on the plant of the 
Troy Iron & Coke Co., Troy, N. Y., by the Foundation (Co.. 
New York. It is planned to rebuild a blast furnace and in 
stall 44 by-product coke ovens. 


complete with boiler, ete.: stiff-lee derrick 0 to 60 f bo¢ 
and a clam-shell bucket, %-yd. capacity 


James G. Burke, assistant trade commissioner. United 
States Department of Commerce, Madrid, Spain, has infor 
mation regarding a locomotive works in that section which 
contemplates a number of additions for the manufacture of 
parts, including axles, springs, tubes, pumps, bars, locomotive 
wheels and drivers, etc., and which will purchase machinery 
The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Washington 
has data regarding the project, reference No. 17768. 

The American Consul, Rosario, Argentina, has received an 
inquiry from a local company for information and prices of 
air compressors manufactured by American companies. Cata- 
logs are solicited, addressed to the Consulate, care of Vice- 
Consul H. C. Moses. 


The Bergen Point Brass Foundry, 161 Hobart Avenue, 
Bayonne, N. J., has awarded a general contract to the Trus 
con Steel Co., 31 Union Square, West, New York, for a one- 
story foundry at Avenue A and Sixth Street. 

The Eastern Jersey Power Co., Asbury Park, N. J., is 
disposing of a preferred stock issue of $1,250,000, a portion 
of the proceeds to be used for extensions and improvements 
in power plants and system. H. L. Clarke is president. 


Fire, June 23, destroyed a portion of the plant of the 
Thatcher Furnace Co., St. Francis Street, Newark, N. J., with 
loss estimated at $25,000. A considerable portion of the 
damage was sustained by the tinning department Early 
rebuilding is planned. 


The Washington Terminal Garage, Newark, care of Mar- 
shall N. Shoemaker, 15 Central Avenue, architect, has plans 
for a four-story and basement automobile service, repair and 
garage building, 150 x 151 ft., estimated to cost $500,000 with 
equipment. Oakley W. Cooke is president, and Gustave W 
Gehin, secretary and treasurer. 


The Shiman-Miller Mfg. Co., 45 Austin Street, Newark, 
manufacturer of jewelry products, has awarded a general 
contract to the Becker Construction Co., 361 Grove Street, 
for a three-story addition, 95 x 95 ft., estimated to cost 
$75,000 with precision and other machinery Frederick A 
Phelps, 21 Fulton Street, is architect 


The Western Electric Co., 195 Broadway, New York, has 
awarded contract to the Taylor-Fichter Steel Construction 
Co., 132 West Forty-second Street, for the erection of the 
superstructures for the second unit at its new plant at 
Kearny, N. J., to cost $200,000 with machinery. 


Schiffenhaus Brothers, 49 North Fourth Street, Newark 
N. J., manufacturers of corrugated paper boxes and con 
tainers, have filed plans for a new factory at 526 Riverside 
Avenue, with one-story automobile service and repair build- 
ing, to cost $125,000 with machinery The building will be 
152 x 417 ft. 

Ovens, steam power equipment, conveying machinery and 
other mechanical equipment will be installed in the two 
story and basement plant, 112 x 135 ft., to be erected by the 
Reitze Model Bakery, Inc., 717 Mattison Street, Neptune 
N. J., estimated to cost $80,000 The McCormick Co., Inc 
27 South Negley Street, Pittsburgh, is architect and engi 
neer. Frederick W. Reitz is president 

Louis Levy and Jacob Waters, 436 West Forty-first Street 
New York, will build a one-story boiler plant at their mechan 
ical laundry at 108-10 Bank Street, to cost approximately 
$40,000. Morris Whinston, 116 West Thirty-ninth Street, is 
architect. 


While there is a little improvement in the Boston district, 
inquiries are largely for small units The Aberthaw Con- 
struction Co., Boston, is in the market for a 7%-ton and 
2%-ton crane, 44-ft. span; a Rutland, Vt., company is asking 
for a 10-ton crane; a Connecticut printing establishment has 
inquired for a 3-ton and a Worcester, Mass., company for a 
2-ton hand power cranes. 

Among recent purchases are: 

American Cyanamid Co., 25 West Forty-third Street, New 
York, a 3%-ton bucket handling crane, reported to have 
been purchased from the Pawling & Harnischfeger Co 

Florida East Coast Railway Co., 120 Broadway, New 
York, a 75-ton overhead traveling crane from an unnamed 
builder. 


fethlehem Steel Corporation, Bethlehem, Pa., is reported 
to have purchased one 25-ton crane from Morgan Engineer- 
ing Co., two 15-ton cranes from Cleveland Crane & En- 
gineering Co., three 5-ton cranes from Chesapeake Iron 
Works and a 15-ton spe il crane from Alliance Machine Co 


Philadelphia 
PHILADELPHIA, June 


HE American Bolt Corporation and the Hoopes & Towr 
"on Steel Co., affiliated, Broad and Buttonwood Streets 
Philadelphia, have arranged for a joint bond issue of $750 
000, a portion of the proceeds to be used for expansion an: 
financing Justin C. Burns is president of both organiza 


tions. 


The West End Aluminum Co 1231 North Belmont 
Street, Philadelphia has leased the entire building at 110 
North Second Street for a new works 


Hoisting, unloading, conveying and other equipment 
trucks, etc., will be installed in the addition to be erected at 
the plant of the Terminal Warehouse & Transfer Co., Dela- 
ware and Fairmount Avenues, Philadelphia, estimated to 
cost $300,000. 4 general contract has been let to the Turner 
Construction Co., 1713 Sansom Street 


Cc. M. Roswell, 1162 Maryln Road, Philadelphia, ma 
chinery dealer, has inquiries out for a saddle tank locomo- 
tive, four-wheel, standard gage, equipped with automatic 
couplers and air brakes also for one 300 kw. generator 
set, 600 volts, d« mounted on base and connected to a 
2300-volt, 60 cycle motor, and 10 6-yd. capacity, 2-way dump 


cars, standard gage 


Henry K. Fort, Philadelphia, operating a metal smelting 
plant at 2225 North American Street, has acquired the plant 
ind real estate of the John H. Meyer Tire Duck Co., Lewis 
ind Ashland Streets, consisting of a one-story building and 
7 acres The new owner has plans under consideration for 
use of a portion of the site for expansion in the smelting 


and refining works 


The Foreign Trade Bureau Philadelphia Commercial 
Vuseum, has received an inquiry (42403) from Benjamin 
Rosales Pareja, P. O. Box 562, Guayaquil, Ecuador, desiring 
to get in contact with American manufacturers in position 
to furnish equipment for a local project, including one air 
compressor, with accessories as perforating machines, drills, 
forge, spare parts and repair outfit; two shovel cranes, each 
with capacity of 35 cu. ft., with spare parts and crude oil 
engine; one leveling outfit; two crude oil tractors, cater- 
pillar wheels, 30 to 40 hp.; 10 dump trailer trucks, each 


u. yd. capacit 10 dump wagons for use on rails, 35 cu 


capacity each; 8 tron gates for material hoppers; 2 oil 
storage tanks: 2000 Ib. octagonal steel for %-in. drills; 1000 
ib. octagonal steel for }4-in. drills; 750 Ib. square steel for 
11,-in. bars 300 ib. of square steel for wedges of 2 in 59 
bars with one end flat and one end pointed; 1000 Ib. of as 


sorted steel; pickaxes, miners’ hammers, et 


The Atlantic Refining Co., 260 South Broad Street, Phila- 
delphia, has disposed of a note issue of $15,000,000, a portion 
of the proceeds to be used for expansion. 


Keppel & ¢ Chester, Pa., have inquiries out for an air 
compressor, belt-driven, 100 to 150 cu. ft. of air per mir 


The Department of Streets and Public Improvements 
Trenton, N. J., has secured an option on the two machine 
ops of the John E. Thropp Sons’ Co., Lewis Street, valued 
it $500,000. It is purposed to take over the property for 
municipal shops and other smaller works of this character 
owned by the city, will likely be consolidated at the new 


location. The Thropp company plans to discontinue ma- 
chine shop work, but will maintain its foundries, flint and 
spar mills nd other machinery manufacturing works. 
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Manual training equipment will be installed in the new 
junior high school No. 4, to be erected in the Dayton section 
by the Board of Education, Trenton, N. J., estimated to cost 
$1,325,700. Foundations will be laid soon. Similar equip- 
ment will also be installed in junior high school No. 3, West 
State Street, now nearing completion. 

The Borough Council, Doylestown, Pa., M. S. Cogan, 
secretary, will take bids until July 28 for one electric motor- 
driven air compressor, electric-operated centrifugal pumping 
unit, air lift receivers, valves, stand-pipe, special castings 
and miscellaneous equipment for the municipal waterworks. 
Plans at the office noted, or at the office of William H. 
Boardman, 426 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, engineer. 

The Peerless Sand Cement Brick Co., York, Pa., will be- 
gin the erection of a new plant to cost about $45,000 with 
machinery. The company was organized recently with M. 
L. Strayer, president, and J. W. Neuman, treasurer, both of 
York. 

Fire, June 24, destroyed the tipple at the plant of the 
Yukon Coal Co., Greensburg, Pa., with loss estimated at 
$30,000 including equipment. It is planned to rebuild. 

Edward W. Peter, 103 Lower Mulberry Street, Danville, 
Pa., is in the market for a double leg steam forging ham- 
mer, about 2000 lb. capacity. 

The Reading Engineering Works, 116-20 Washington 
Street, Reading, Pa., is in the market for a portable cylinder- 
boring and valve-seating outfit for steam engine work; also 
a 150-hp., three-phase, 60-cycle, 440-volt motor. 

The George Sachsenmaier Co., 926 North Third Street, 
Philadelphia, dealer in electrical machinery, is in the market 
for a 300 kw. generator, 250 volts, engine-operated. 

The Bridgman Co., Philadelphia, manufacturer of steam 
and plumbing supplies, boilers, etc., has acquired by lease 
the two story, 15 x 100 ft. plant of the former Allentown 
Mfg. Co., Allentown, for a warehouse and branch plant. 
Fred J. Sommer will be manager of the Allentown branch. 


New England 


Boston, June 30. 
UNE will go down in New England machine-tool 
history as one of the leanest months on record. 
The very best showing, so far as reported, fails 
to measure up to the ordinary monthly expenses. 
The Lynd-Farquhar Co., Boston, was low bidder 
on metal-working equipment for the Grant school 
Boston, the firm’s bid being $204.14 under the near- 
est competitor. Otherwise business the past week 
was confined to not more than a half-dozen lathes, 
some new and others used. Sellers of used tools 
are figuring closely on business and are meeting 
stiff competition from manufacturing establishments 

with excess equipment, as well as auction sales. 
A marked recession is noted in the demand for 
small tools and repair parts, indicating a low rate 
of operation by most New England industrial 


plants. 
The Board of Education, Newton, Mass., is taking bids 
for a three-story technical and classical high-school addl- 


tion to cost approximately $750,000. 


All bids for the proposed New Bedford, Mass., fire de- 
partment repair shop were rejected, as they exceeded the 
appropriation. Revised plans will shortly be made public. 

Bids closed July 1 for a proposed trade school for Mid- 
dletown, Conn. R. W. Sellow, Central National Bank Build- 
ing, P. O. Box 467, Middletown is the architect. 

Permit has been granted the Reed & Prince Mfg. Co., 
Duncan Avenue, Worcester, Mass., for alterations to a 


four-story, 73 x 90 ft. plant unit, involving $19,000. Plans 
are private. 


The Smith Carriage Co., 39 Park Street, Springfield, 
Mass., has awarded contract for a four-story and basement, 
101 x 157 ft. plant to cost $150,000. Norman H. Fowler is 
president of the company. H. C. Hearne, 387 Main Street, 
Springfield is the architect. 


Jenks & Ballou, Providence, R. I., engineers have award- 
ed contracts for an extension to the Narragansett Blectric 
Lighting Co. plant, to increase the capacity approximately 
50 per cent. Equipment for pulverized fuel will be installed 
At present it utilizes fuel oil for generating electricity. 


The D-Flecto Light Co., Danbury, Conn., is equipping a 
plant for the manufacture of automobile headlights. Dr. 
F. A, Pickett is president; Clifford B. Wilson, Bridgeport, 
Conn., vice-president; Gilbert Horner, secretary, and M. 
Robert Smith, treasurer. With the exception of Mr. Wilson, 
all reside in Danbury. 


July 3, 1924 


J. F. Foster, 205 Old South Building, Boston, machinery 
dealer, has inquiries out for a compound steam and air 
compressor, 650 to 800 cu. ft. per min. capacity, operating 
at 60 to 75 lb. pressure. 

The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Department, 
Washington, will take bids until July 8 for 2300 lb. of sheet 
copper for the Portsmouth Navy Yard, schedule 2390. 


The Holyoke Water Power Co., Holyoke, Mass., operating 
a hydroelectric power station, has authorized an increase 
in eapital from $1,200,000 to $3,000,000, a portion of the 
proceeds to be used for extensions and improvements. 


The Cement Block Co., Coolidge Street and Glenn Road, 
Watertown, Mass., has plans for a new factory at Medford, 
Mass. Power molding and other machinery will be in- 
stalled. Jacob Freedman heads the company. Winebaum & 
Wezler, 28 School Street, Boston, are the architects. 


The H. F. Livermore Co., 100 Cummington Street, Boston, 
Mass., will begin the erection of a two-story machine shop 
at its plant at Allston Station, 75 x 250 ft., estimated to 
cost $100,000 with machinery. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 900 South Wabash Avenue, Chi- 
cago, are said to have secured options on property here- 
tofore used as a shipyard at North Bristol, Conn., and plan 
the establishment of an Eastern branch plant. 


Clark W. Holcomb, president of the New Bedford Boiler 
& Machine Co., 42 Front Street, New Bedford, Mass., is 
considering the erection of a three-story automobile service, 
repair and garage building, 42 x 100 ft., estimated to cost 
$80,000. Edgar Zeliam, company address, is architect. 

The Maine Central Railroad Co., Portland, Me., has 
rejected bids for the erection of its proposed engine house 
and repair shop at Bingham, Me., 90 x 100 ft., and will 
hold the project in abeyance. B. T. Wheeler is chief en- 
gineer. t 

The Draper Corporation, Hopedale, Mass., manufacturer 
of cotton looms, announces that it will operate its entire 
works with electric current received from the New England 
Power Co., which has developed large water powers in 
western Massachusetts and southern Vermont. The imme- 
diate power needs are for about 3000 hp., and the contract 
calls for additional power as it may be required in the next 
15 years. The Draper Corporation is contracting for a large 
number of electric motors, for only one-third of its equipment 
is now electrically driven and it is proposed to electrify the 
entire works. The New England Power Co. recently put in 
operation a hydroelectric unit of 40,000 hp. on the Deerfield 
River in southern Vermont, this making possible the furnish- 
ing of power to additional large industries of its territory. 


Chicago 
CuicaGco, June 30. 


HE past week has been extraordinarily quiet in 

the machine tool trade, and for some sales or- 
ganizations June will prove to be the poorest month 
thus far this year from the standpoint of business 
booked. Other local machine-tool houses which will 
participate in the Chicago Board of Education 
orders will not fare so badly, but definite awards of 
that list will not be made public until the next 
meeting of the board on July 9. During the week 
it put out two additional inquiries for the electric 
shop of the Crane Technical High School, consisting 
of a pendulum foot press and a squaring shear. 
Neither the Santa Fe nor the Burlington have taken 
any further action on their respective lists. Indus- 
trial business is light, but an old list of the Pullman 
Co. has been received with the possibility that 
some of the items may be closed. 


The Ardmore Mfg. & Supply Co., 3703 Wentworth Ave- 
nue, Chicago, has been incorporated with $5,000 capital 
stock to manufacture window squeegees. A plant has been 
leased at the address given and proposed equipment pur- 
chases may include one or more punch presses. Executives 
include John J. Miller, Guy L. Matthews, Vincent Miller and 
Bertha Matthews, 


Wertz & Thiele, 1238 South Ashland Avenue, Chicago, are 
taking bids through Wolf, Sexton, Harper & Trueax, Inc., 
7 West Madison Street, on remodeling a three-story shop, 
50 x 150 ft. Upper floors will be used for automobile paint- 
ing and the other portion of the building for an automobile 
repair shop. 


The Illinois Steel Co., 8801-59 Mackinaw Avenue, South 
Chicago, will construct a one-story winch house, 14 x 19 
ft., an office building, 14 x 35 ft., a two-story switchboard 
house, 12 x 16 ft., and a one-story shop, 15 x 46 x 69 x 276 
ft., to cost $63,000. 
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The Interstate Iron & Steel Co., 104 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, is inquiring for a No. 4 Nazel air hammer, 
direct connected to 15 hp., 440-volt, 3-phase, 


60 cycle motor 
for handling 5 x 5 squares. 


The Calumet Gas & Electric Co. will soon start the con- 
struction of an electric power station on East Fifth Ave- 
nue, Gary, Ind., to cost $100,000. 


The Calumet Engineerring Corporation, East Chicago, 
Ind., has awarded contracts for the first unit of a plant 
to cost $40,000. The company will produce fuel gas from 
low grade oil and the daily output at the start will be about 
5,000,000 cu. ft. 


The Builders Sideboard Co. is erecting a three-story plant 
at 215 Seventh Street, N. E., Minneapolis, Minn.. to cost 
$100,000. Cabinet work and building fixtures for homes will 
be manufactured. 


The Jordan Machine Tool Co., 913-15 Washington Ave- 
nue South, Minneapolis, has purchased the Bedard Shoe 
Machinery Co., Longfellow Avenue and East Twenty-eighth 
Street. The Jordan company will utilize the Bedard plant 
for the manufacture of Jordan cylinder boring and regrind- 
ing machines and will continue the manufacture and sale 
of Bedard shoe machinery. 


The Red River Sugar Co., Grand Forks, N. D., has pur- 
chased 80 acres between the Great Northern and Northern 
Pacific Railway tracks in East Grand Forks as a site for 
a sugar beet factory, 


The Paidar Co., 1214 North Wells Street, Chicago, is in 
the market for two drill presses, one 14 in. lathe and an 
automatic screw machine. 


The Buda Co., 154th Street, Harvey, Ill., manufacturer 
of railroad appliances and equipment, will soon take bids 
for a one-story building, 100 x 150 ft., estimated to cost 
$62,000. Chatten & Hammond, 160 North La Salle Street, 
Chicago, are architects. 


The G. & W. Refrigerator Co., Cloquet, Minn., F. Geisler, 
president, affiliated with the Cloquet Lumber Co., is taking 
bids on a general contract until July 10 for a new plant 
at Duluth, Minn., to manufacture refrigerators and re- 
frigerating equipment, to be two-stories, 100 x 143 ft., 
estimated to cost $105,000 with machinery. 


The Common Council, Miller, S. D., has plans for ex- 
tensions and improvements at the municipal electric power 
plant, to include the installation of boiler and other equip- 
ment. G. C. Briggs is city clerk. 


The Survus Rubber Co., 401 Central Park Building, 
Rock Island, Ill., is taking bids on general contract for 
a three-story plant, 80 x 150 ft., estimated to cost $90,000 
with machinery. It will be the first of a number of plant 
units. Cervin & Horn, Safety Building, are architects. 


Bids will be received by the city utilities commission, 
Owatonna, Minn., until July 8 for its proposed municipal 
electric light and power plant, including two 500 kw. 
bleeder type turbo-generators; two 300 hp. boilers; stack; 
switchboard, and auxiliary equipment, also complete under- 
ground heating system and equipment in the business dis- 
trict. Plans are at the office noted, or the office of Arthur 
L. Mullergren, 555 Gates Building, Kansas City, Mo., engi- 
neer. M. R. Cashman is chairman of the commission. 


The Common Council, Tama, Iowa, contemplates the 
installation of centrifugal pumping equipment in connection 
with proposed extensions in the waterworks, for which a 
fund of $40,000 is being arranged. 


The Union Pacific Railroad Co., 58 East Washington 
Street, Chicago, has arranged a fund of $2,512,548 for 
extensions and improvements in car and locomotive shops, 
including proposed new shops and equipment. An appropri- 
ation of $1,204,288 has been made for the construction of 
water and fuel distributing and storage plants. 


Manual training equipment will be installed in the high 
school to be erected at Iowa City, Iowa, estimated to cost 
$175,000, for which bids are being received on a general 
contract until July 15. Proudfoot, Bird & Rawson, Hubbell 
Building, Des Moines, Iowa, are architects. 


Detroit 


Detroit, June 30. 


IDS will be received by the city clerk, Jackson, Mich., 
B until July 9, for a sewage pumping station for the mu- 
nicipal sewage plant, to include electrically-operated pumping 
equipment and auxiliary machinery. Plans are on file at 
the office noted. J. E. Whittaker is city manager. 


Berlinger & Co., 219 Ottawa Avenue, N. W., Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., manufacturer of mechanical equipment, has 
awarded a general contract to I. K. Persons & Son, 308 
Jefferson Avenue, 8S. E., for a two-story and basement ma- 
chine shop, 50 x 100 ft., to cost $30,000. The Marnette En- 
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gineering Co., Houseman Building, is architect and en- 
gineer. 


The Detroit, Toledo & Ironton Railroad, Detroit, owned 
and operated by Henry Ford, has plans for the electrifica- 
tion of its line, with work to include power plant, automatic 
power substations, transmission and feeder lines, etc. 


The Michigan Artificial Ice Products Co., Real Estate 
Exchange Building, Detroit, has awarded a general erection 
contract to David Little, 702 Locust Street, Kalamazoo, 
Mich., for its ice-manufacturing plant at Lynn and Barnes 
Streets, Albion, Mich., estimated to cost $85,000. Milton 
Carmichael is secretary. 

The Pere Marquette Railroad Co., Detroit, has appropri- 
ated a fund of $787,000 for the completion of its new car 
and locomotive shops at Wyoming, including the installation 
of equipment, 

The Jennison Hardware Co., 901 North Water Street, 
Bay City, Mich., has awarded a general contract to Henry 
C. W. Webber, Bay City, for rebuilding the portion of its 
distributing and storage works destroyed by fire several 
months ago. The structure will be five-stories, 95 x 100 
ft., to cost $125,000. Albert Kahn, 1000 Marquette Build- 
ing, Detroit, is architect. W. F. Jennison is president. 


Milwaukee 


MILWAUKEE, June 30. 

UMMING up in a general way, sales of machine 
S tools during June will figure somewhat larger 
than May, but run considerably below June, 1923 
Hesitancy is still pronounced in inquiry as well as 
buying and only the most urgent needs are being 
filled. Sentiment is improving, however, and the 
opinion is that after industries pass the mid-year 
vacation period a healthier state of affairs may be 
expected. 


Charles W. Nash, president Nash Motors Co., Kenosha, 
Wis., answering rumors, has made a public statement that 
no machinery of any kind has been purchased for retooling 
the former Mitchell motor works at Racine, Wis., and there 
is no immediate intention of reopening this plant. The 
Nash company, however, proposes to organize a company 
to take over the management and operation of this unit. 
The requirement of tools and machinery, when finally set- 
tled upon, will be one of the largest placed in recent years. 


The Walker Mfg. Co., Racine, Wis., manufacturer of 
automobile jacks and other specialties, is erecting a two- 
story extension, 40 x 120 ft. Offices now on the ground 
floor will be installed in the addition and the space thus 
released used for manufacturing. Some new equipment will 
be purchased for producing pressed steel parts, stampings, 
etc. W. T. Walker is president. 


The Milwaukee Board of Industrial Education, A. O. 
Muehl, secretary, closes bids July 3 for preliminary work on 
the substructure of the third unit of the Central Continua- 
tion School, to be erected on State Street. Each unit is 
seven stories, 125 x 200 ft., and the average cost is $1,250,- 
000. The superstructure is to be built during the fall and 
winter and purchases of shop tools, equipment, etc., will 
probably be made about Jan. 1. Van Ryn & DeGelleke, 114 
Grand Avenue, are the architects. 


The La Crosse, Wis., Industrial Association has pur- 
chased for $41,000 the real estate, buildings and equipment 
of the defunct Matthews Mfg. Co., on behalf of a group of 
Chieago capital, which will make alterations and do some 
retooling for the production of refrigerators. The plant 
contains 45,000 sq. ft. and was appraised at $172,000. Re- 
opening is planned for Aug. 1. 


The Standard Oil Co. (Indiana), 68 Wisconsin Street, 
Milwaukee, will invest $100,000 in the construction and 
equipment of a general service and storage garage, 85 x 
150 ft., part two stories and basement, at Barclay and 
Walker Streets, Milwaukee. The general contract has been 
let to the Universal Construction Co., local. 


The Antigo, Wis., Electric Sign Mfg. Co. has leased 
the two-story shop, 40 x 50 ft., at Fourth Avenue and Dorr 
Street, and is installing some new and used drill presses, 
grinders, forming press, squaring shears, etc., for the pro- 
duction of electric advertising signs. An oxy-acetylene 
welding and cutting unit will be purchased. N. A. Fowler 
is president and general manager. 


The Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., will 
close bids July 12 for a five-story manufacturing and «ware- 
housing building, 80 x 115 ft., at Seventeenth Street and St. 
Paul Avenue, Milwaukee. It will replace the present shop 
and warehouse in leased quarters at 311-315 Fifth Street. 
The investment will be upwards of $150,000. The engineer 
is the Hunting-Davis Co., 1150 Century Building, Pittsburgh. 
F. E. Fowle is branch manager at Milwaukee. 
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M. Keith Dunham, 110 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
has placed the general contract with Meredith Brothers, 
253 Washington Street, Milwaukee, for a one-story manu- 
facturing building, 80 x 180 ft., at Twenty-seventh and 
Greves Street, this city. 

The Swanson Toy Block Co., Chicago, has leased the plant 
of the Montana Tractor Co., at Oconto, Wis., and will in- 
stall new machinery for the production of hardwood products, 
including toys, tool handles, rules, gages, etc. M. R. Barger 
is local manager. 


The Milwaukee Board of School Directors has accepted 
the low bid of the Newton Engineering Corporation, 185 
Mason Street, local, for construction of the east center wing 
addition to the Boys’ Technical High School on College 
Place The work is to be completed within one year. While 
no date has been set for taking bids on the equipment, this 
probably will not be purchased until Dec. 1 or Jan. 1 


Ee. H. Smith. New London, Wis., will let contracts about 
July 10 for a two-story garage and service building, 60 x 
115 ft., to cost about $35,000 


The Village Board, Kimberly, Wis., is taking bids for the 


entire equipment of a new pumping station, and a steel tank 


. tower, for additions to the municipal water plant to 


‘ $75,000 A. E. McMahon, Menasha, Wis., is con 
ilting engineer H. W. Langenberg is secretar 


Buffalo 


BUFFALO, June 30 


IRE, June 27, caused by an explosion, destroyed a portion 
F:: the welding and metal stamping shops of the Trico 
Products Corporation, 624 Ellicott Street, Buffalo, with loss 
reported at $20,000 including equipment It is planned to 
rebuild 

The Republic Light, Heat & Power Co., Tonawanda 
N. Y., wil Imake extension and improvements in its plant 
no Kast Niagara Street to cost about $100,000 including ad- 


ditional equipment 


The Chateaugay Ore & Iron Co Chateaugay near 
Malone, N. Y., has plans under way for a new works for 
iron ore production, estimated to cost about $250,000 with 
equipment It will replace a works recently destroyed by 
fire The installation will comprise a magnetic ore separa- 


tor, power apparatus and auxiliary machinery 

The Power Corporation of New York, Inc., Watertown, 
is disposing of a preferred stock issue of $2,000,000, the pro- 
ceeds to be used in part to secure a controlling interest in 
the Northern New York Utilities, Inc., of the same place 
The company has hydro-mechanical power stations with 
output of 37,500 hp., and purposes to remodel such plants 
for hydroelectric power operation and install additional 
muchinery Present hydroelectric power plants and steam 
operated stations will also be expanded J. N. Carlisle is 
president 


1 


Manual training equipment will be installed in the pro 


posed two-story high school to be erected at Seneca Falls, 


N. ¥ estimated to cost $300,000, for which bids will soor 
be asked on general contract Tooker & Marsh, 101 Park 
A venus New York, are architects H. A. Cramer is presi 
dent of the school board 

Fire, June 21, destroyed a portion of the mill and plant 
of the General Crushed Stone Co., near Akron, N. Y., with 
loss estimated $200,000 including crushing, conveying and 
other machinery Plat for rebuilding are under considera- 
tion Headquarters of the company are at Easton, Pa A 


portion of the power house of the Noble Gypsum Co., in the 


same section, was also destroyed and will be rebuilt 


Manual training equipment will be installed in the high 
school addition now in progress at Dunkirk, N. Y., estimated 
to cost $500.000 The foard of Education is in charge 

The Jefferson Union Co., Lockport, N. Y., Robert E 


Bryant, vice-president, has acquired the buildings and prop 
DeLaney Products Corporation at a mortgage 
foreclosure ‘ The new owner specializes in the manu 
facture of pipe couplings, and will use a portion of the a 


quired property for extensions 


The Endicott Forging & Mfg. Co., Inc., Endicott, N. Y¥ 
is installing a Mesta pickling machine and building a brick 
addition to its shipping room 


The Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y.. is in 
the market for a Bliss press, No. 19, 19% or 20, inclinable 


Contract has been awarded to Chapman & Graham, 132 
Blackstone Avenue, Jamestown, N. Y., for a two-story brick 
addition to the plant of the Dahlstrom Metallic Door Co., 
East Second Street, Jamestown, to cost about $100,000. Con- 
siderable metal-working machinery, to include presses, 
punches and shears will be required. H. E. V. Porter 
president 


is 


Stockholders of the International Casement Co., 84 Hop- 
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kins Avenue, Jamestown, N. Y., have approved a stock in- 
crease from $200,000 to $1,000,000. <A portion of the pro- 
ceeds will be used for extensions, improvements and addi- 
tions to the plant. Steel and metal window frames are 
manufactured, 


Manual training and vocational departments will be in- 
stalled in the proposed elementary school to be erected at 
Newark. N. Y., for which a bond issue of $225,000 is being 
arranged by the Board of Education. Carl C, Ade, Rochester, 
N. Y., is the architect. 


St. Louis 


St. Lovis, June 30. 


ILLIAM J. KOCH, 3938 Garfield Street, Kansas City, 
Mo., architect, is drawing plans for a one and two- 


story automobile service, repair and garage building, total- 
ing 75,000 sq. ft. floor area, estimated to cost $400,000 with 
equipment. George E. MelIntyre, 409 East Fifty-fourth 
Street, is engineer 

The Arkansas Central Power Co., Little Rock, Ark., is 
disposing of a bond issue of $1,000,000, a portion of the 
proceeds to be used for extensions and improvements in 
plants and system KE. W. Hill is vice-president 


The Cly Auto Manifold Lock Co., 230 Loban Building, 
St. Joseph, Mo., E. V. Cly, secretary, is desirous of getting 
in touch with a company in position to manufacture a spe- 
cial automobile lock on a contract basis 

The United States Water & Steam Supply Co., 1315 West 
Twelfth Street, Kansas City, Mo., pipe, pipe fittings, ete., has 
iwarded a general contract to Peter Larson, 404 Oak Street, 
for a two-story and basement distributing and storage build- 
ing, 110 x 130 ft., at 1719-25 Locust Street, estimated to 
cost $55,000 H. S. Ferguson is president 

The Common Council, Gurdon, Ark., is considering the 
installation of electric-operated pumping equipment in con- 
nection with a new waterworks plant and system, estimated 
to cost $100,000 complete W. H. Trevillion is mayor, in 
charg 

The Board of Public Service, St. Louis, will receive bids 
on a general contract until July 22 for a three-story union 
market and automobile service, repair and garage building, 
estimated to cost $850,000. A cold storage and refrigerating 
plant will be installed in the market section, and general ma- 
chine shop in the garage portion This latter is estimated 
to cost $200,000 of the gross amount 

The Frazier-Davis Construction Co., Arcade Building, St 
Louis, general contractor, is in the market for a 40-ton 
traveling crane, locomotive type 


The St. Louis Pump & Equipment Co., Spring Avenue 
ind Forest Park Boulevard, St. Louis, has tentative plans 
for rebuilding the portion of its factory recently destroyed 
by fire with loss estimated at $27,000, including equipment. 


Manual training equipment will be installed in the pro- 
posed high school to be erected at Paragould, Ark.. estimated 
to cost $175,000, for which Mann & Stern, Little Rock, Ark., 
are architects. 

Manual training equipment will be installed in the new 
high school to be erected at Jefferson City, Mo., estimated 
to cost $300,000, for which plans will be prepared by Owen, 
Payson & Carswell, Interstate Building, Kansas City, Mo., 
architects 


The Mohawk Valley Irrigation District, Yuma.. Ariz.. 
composed of L. A. Macey, A. B. Ming and associates, con- 
templates the installation of electrically operated pumping 
machinery and equipment in connection with a series of 
pumping plants. The work is estimated to cost $750,000. 

L. Boehn, 615 Chamber of Commerce Building, St. Louis, 
is in the market for a used 1000-kw., 3-phase, 60-cycle, 2300- 
volt high pressure horizontal type, condensing turbo genera- 
tor unit complete. 


Pittsburgh 
PITTSBURGH, June 30. 

HE Mitchell Spring & Mfg. Co., Johnstown, Pa., recently 
een to take over the local plant and business of the 
Mitchell Spring Works, 820 Horner Street, is having plans 
drawn for a one-story addition, 100 x 100 ft., estimated to 
cost $45,000. Gray & Chaflin, Colonial Building, are engi- 
neers. Fred A. Meckert is president and Harvey Mitchell, 
treasurer. 

The J. P. Ward Foundry Co., Blossburg, Pa., plans the 
installation of additional foundry equipment for the manu- 
facture of pipe fittings, etc. J. E. Willis is one of the heads 
of the company. 


The Virginian Power Co., Charleston, W. Va., has plans 
under way for a hydroelectric generating plant near Hinton, 
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W. Va., estimated to cost $850,000 with machinery It is 
also planning for a steel tower transmission line . 
mouth, Ohio, where the local properties of the 
Street Railway & Light Co. recently were acquired The 
Virginian company is operated by Henry L. Doherty 


to Ports 


Portsmouth 


. r . ’ « Co 
60 Wall Street, New York. 

Fire, June 23, destroyed a portion of the plant of the 
Capital City Machine Shops, West Charleston, W. Va with 


loss estimated at $35,000 including equipment. It is planned 
to rebuild. The shops of the W. G. Mead Boiler Wi 
adjoining site, were also damaged. 


rks, on 


The Railway & Industrial Engineering Co., Greensburg 
Pa., manufacturer of electric transmission and switching 
equipment, is pushing construction on a new one-story fabri 
cating shop, primarily for the production of outdoor steel 
substations. The equipment installation is expected to de- 
velop an output of about 300 tons per month in this depart- 
ment. The present steel fabricating shop will be dismantled 
and razed later, 

The Hillman Coal & Coke Co., First National Bank Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, plans for extensions and betterments in its 
Ella coal tipple on the Monongahela River, near Webster, Pa., 
including the installation of additional equipment 

The Appalachian Power Co., Bluefield, W. Va., is dis 
posing of a bond issue of $4,000,000, a portion of the proceeds 
to be used for extensions in power plants and system and 
purchase of controlling interest in the American Electric 
Power Co., a holding organization for a number of power 
companies operating in Pennsylvania, West Virginia and 
Virginia, 

The Bluestone Motor Co., Bluefield, W. Va., is perfecting 
plans for a five-story service, repair and garage building 
estimated to cost $80,006 including equipment L. H. Neff is 
general manager. 


The Virginia Tire & Rubber Co., High Lawn, St. Albans 
W. Va., will soon begin foundations for a new plant on sit 
of its former mill, destroyed by fire several months ago It 
will cost $75,000 with machinery. G. C. Hedrick is president 

Machine shop equipment and an electric crane will be 
purchased at an early date by the United States Radiator 
Co., Corry, Pa., in connection with additions and improve- 
ments under way. The new machine shop will be one story, 
165 x 175 ft. The Rogers Construction Co., Corry, has the 
contract. 

The Capitol City Machine Works, Charleston, W. Va., was 
destroyed by fire June 23 with a loss of $30,000. The plant 
will be rebuilt. 

Fire, June 27, caused by an explosion, destroyed a portion 
of the plant of the United Refining Co., East End., Warrer 
Pa., with total loss of $90,000. The damaged portion will b 


rebuilt at once. 


Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, June 30 


WO large orders for machinery came from the 
ica industry the past week The Hupp 
Motor Car Corporation purchased about $80,000 
worth of machine tools, mostly production machin- 
ery, for the manufacture of a new model motor 
car, and the Wilson Foundry & Machine Co., Ponti- 
ac, Mich., which makes castings for the Willys 
Overland Co. placed $75,000 worth of machine tools 
largely boring and drilling machines, for mas hining 
motors. Both of these orders went to the Detroit 
branch of a Cleveland machinery house The 18 
machines recently inquired for by the Cleveland 
Board of Education were divided among dealers 
The 12 machines recently asked for by the Cleve 
land Water Works Department have not yet been 
purchased 

Aside from the business noted there was little 
activity in the market and little is in prospect, al- 
though some dealers report a slight improvement 
in the demand for used machinery Reports gen- 
erally indicate that June sales fell considerably 


below the May volume. 


The machinery equipment of the Clark-Mesker Co 
Cleveland, including about 50 machines was offered at au 
tion June 26, and was purchased mostly by dealers As a 
rule it brought quite low prices and the aggregate realized 
from all the equipment was about $50,000 or not much more 
than had previously been offered by a dealer in a lump 
sum bid for the entire lot. 


The Geneva Metal Wheel Mfg. Co., Geneva, Ohio, will 
erect a cupola building, 30 x 63 ft. 
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The White Motor Co., Cleveland, is preparing plans for 
a two-story and basement factory, 70 x 280 ft. The Watson 
Co., 4614 Prospect Avenue, Cleveland, is the architect and 
engineer. 

Plans for the new works of the C. O. Bartlett & Snow 
Co., Cleveland, have been completed and the Allen-Osborn 
Co., 701 Rose Building, is taking bids for construction. It 
will be one-story, with 50,000 sq. ft. of floor space. 


The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co. will erect a new 
central steam heating plant 112 x 238 ft., with a capacity 


of 4500 hp The equipment will include three 1500-hp. 
boilers, ash conveying equipment, feed water heaters and 
pumps and several d.c. motors Powdered coal will be used 
for fuel. E. J. Cook is the company’s engineer 

The Ideal Laundry Co., Toledo, Ohio, has taken bids for 


i $50,000 power house S. M. Jokel, 1553 Nicholas Building, 
Toledo, is the architect 


Manual training and vocational departments will be in- 
stalled in a new high school at Firestone Park, Akron, Ohio, 
estimated to cost $600,000, for which bids are being received 
by the Board of Education on a general contract until July 15 


The Toledo Machine & Tool Co., Toledo, Ohio, manufac- 
turer of sheet metal stamping presses, etc has completed 
plans for a reorganization and the raising of a fund of 


> 


$2,500,000 for expansion purposes 


The Libby-Owens Sheet Glass Co., Nicholas suilding, 
Toledo, has awarded a general contract to the A, Bentley & 


Sons Co., local, for a one-story grinding and polishing de- 
partment estimated to cost $200,000 with machinery Lock 
wood, Greene & Ce Cleveland. are architects and engineers 


Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, June 30 


HE past week was quiet in machine-tool circles 
es 1 number of manufacturers report 
orders for several machines Prospective railroad 
buying has not materialized. The Burlington is 
said to have made reservations for a number of 
tools on its various lists, but has not issued fornial 
orders. Action has been deferred on the Norfolk 
& Western list, but it is expected that the tools 
for Portsmouth shops will be bought next week 
The Southern Railroad will probably close for 
tools for the Birmingham shops in the immediate 
future There has been some single tool buying 
by a number of the smaller railroads 

Industrial buying is at a low ebb, although a 
number of orders for replacements have been re 
ceived from automobile manufacturers Inquiry 
has dropped off sharply Dealers in used tools 
report business holding up fairly well, but not 


nearly as active as a month ago 


The Liberty Spreader Co Liberty, Ohio, has been in 
rporated to manufacture spreaders and has taken over 
the plant of the Rude Co., formerly one of the R. L. Dollings 
subsidiaries J. E. Roughan is president. 


The American Seeding Machine Co., Springfield, Ohio, 
for a foundry addition, for core room 

purposes Core ovens will be installed. Additional space 
was required to more efficiently take care of the demand for 


has awarded contract 


the company’s products 


The Ohio Steel Foundry Co., Springfield Ohio, hag 
awarded contract for an addition to house core oven equip- 
ment. 


The Columbus Bolt Works Co., West Street, Columbus 
Ohio, has awarded a general contract to E. H. Latham, 60 
East Broad Street, for a number of plant buildings, estimated 


o cost $300,000 with equipment Lockwood, Greene & Co 


and, are irchitects and engineers J. R. Poste is 


Clevel: 
president. 

The Kentucky Utilities Co., Louisville, is disposing of a 
bond issue of $4,500,000, a portion of the proceeds to be used 
for plant and system extensions, including the acquisition 
of additional properties Harry Reid is president. 


Fahnle & Dietrich, Cincinnati, manufacturer of sheet 
metal products, have removed their works to larger quarters 
at 1711 John Street, where additional equipment will be 
provided. Albert Fahnle and George F. Dietrich head the 
company. 

The Dayton Malleable Iron Co., Dayton, Ohio, has plans 
for an addition to be equipped as a coal-powdering mill 
for pulverized fuel for power service at the plant, estimated 
to cost $45,000 with machinery. Schenck & Wiiliams, Day- 
ton, are architects. 
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The Board of Works, Minster, Ohio, has tentative plans 
for rebuilding the municipal electric power plant. Con- 
siderable additional machinery will be installed, changing 
the plant from direct current to alternating current. M. W. 
Utz is superintendent. 

Ovens, power equipment, conveying and other machinery 
will be installed in the six-story and basement baking plant, 
47 x 120 ft., to be erected by the Green & Green Co., Day- 
ton, Ohio, estimated to cost $250,000 with machinery. 
Schenck & Williams, Mutual Home Building, are architects. 
Weston Green is President. 


Gulf States 


BIRMINGHAM, June 30. 

ENTATIVE plans are being considered by the Phillips 
TW aakaiee Co., Bartlesville, Okla., for the rebuilding of 
the portion of its gasoline refinery at Cross Plains, Tex., re- 
cently destroyed by fire with loss estimated at $75,000, in- 
cluding equipment. 

The Common Council, New Smyrna, Fla., will soon take 
bids for an addition to the municipal electric light and power 
plant. Two generating units to total 1400 hp. will be in- 
stalled. George J. Ott is city manager. 

H. W. Dexter, Bisbee Building, Jacksonville, Fla., ma- 
chinery dealer, has inquiries out for a steam-operated pile 
driver, a 5 or 6 ft. radial drill and one set of stiff-leg 
derrick irons, for derrick with 50-ft. boom, 5 to 7 tons 
capacity 

The Southwestern Power & Light Co., Fort Worth, Tex., 
is disposing of a preferred stock issue of $2,000,000, a por- 
tion of the proceeds to be used for extensions and better- 
ments in power plants and system. A. S. Grenier is presi- 
dent. 

The Texas Power & Light Co., Dallas, Tex., has nego- 
tiations under way for the purchase of the plant and prop- 
erty of the Clarksville Light Co., Clarksville, Tex., and con- 
templates extensions in this section and the installation of 
additional equipment. 

The Southland Lumber Co., Shreveport, La., recently 
formed with a capital of $150,000, has awarded a general 
building contract to Paul Anger, Beaumont, Tex., for a 
planing mill and woodworking plant. The equipment is 
estimated to cost $50,000. It is proposed to build a one- 
story steam power house. J. P. Annan, Shreveport, is archi- 
tect. E. B. Fitzgerald, 4035 Mansfield Road, Shreveport, 
is president. 

The El Paso Electric Co., El Paso, Tex., has arranged 
for a note issue of $£00,000, a portion of the proceeds to be 
used for extensions in power plants and system. The com- 
pany is operated by Stone & Webster, Inc., 147 Milk Street, 
Boston. 

Work has started on the proposed new plant on Exposi- 
tion Avenue for the W. A. Browning Machinery Co., 3025 
Elm Street, Dallas, Tex., for which a general contract was 
recently awarded to H. T. Apple, Dallas. It will be one- 
story, 50 x 300 ft., with L extension 40 x 100 ft., estimated 
to cost $60,000 with equipment. Flint & Broad, Andrews 
Building, are architects. 

The Common Council, Whitney, Tex., contemplates the 
installation of centrifugal pumping equipment in connection 
with a new waterworks plant. The Municipal Engineering 
Co., Praetorian Building, Dallas, Tex., is engineer. 

The Chamber of Commerce, Brownwood, Tex., is inter- 
ested in a project to construct and operate a hydroelectric 
generating plant at the Pecan Bayou in connection with a 
proposed irrigation project reclaiming 30,000 acres. The 
entire installation is estimated to cost $1,500,000. It is pur- 
posed to organize a company to carry out the work. 

The Peden Iron & Steel Co., Fort Worth, Tex., has pre- 
liminary plans for rebuilding the portion of its works 
destroyed by fire, June 20 with loss estimated at $100,000, 
including buildings and equipment. 

Manual training equipment will be installed in the junior 
high school to be erected at Meridian, Miss., estimated to 
cost $150,000, for which foundations will soon be laid. P. J. 
Krouse, Meridian, is architect. 

The El Paso Electric Railway Co., El Paso, Tex., is 
reported to be contemplating the erection of a one-story 
addition to its power plant, estimated to cost $90,000 with 
equipment. A turbo-generator and auxiliary apparatus will 
be installed. 

The National Refining Co., Breckenridge, Tex., has plans 
for the installation of additional equipment at the plant of 
the North Texas Refinery, Greenville, Tex., recently taken 
over, estimated to cost $50,000. 

The Southern Utilities Co., Bradentown, Fla., is perfect- 
ing plans for a new steam-operated power house on the 
Manatee River, consisting of two main operating units, 
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1000 kw. and 300 kw. turbo-generators, the last noted for 
auxiliary service. It will cost $85,000 with machinery. T. 
D. Hayes is local manager. 

The Common Council, Homestead, Fla., plans the in- 
stallation of electric-operated pumping equipment in connec- 
tion with its proposed waterworks and sewage system, for 
which it is proposed to vote bonds for $235,000 at a special 
election July 8. 

A corporation now being organized with capital stock 
of $50,000 will manufacture butter-wrapping machines. 
Awards soon will be let for manufacturing, all of which 
will be done by contract. Address, care of J. T. Brown, 
Flowers & Brown, Jackson, Miss. 





Indiana 
INDIANAPOLIS, June 30. 

RELIMINARY plans are being arranged by the Na- 

tional Fireproofing Co., Fulton Building, Pittsburgh, for 
a number of additions to its plant at Hobart, Ind., includ- 
ing improvements in the present works and installation of 
additional equipment, estimated to cost $500,000. Hollow 
tile and kindred products are manufactured. 


Bids are being asked by the Board of School Trustees, 
Mooresville, Ind., until July 11 for the erection of a central 
power plant for service at the local schools, including brick 
stack, equipment, etc. W. H. Garns, Fletcher Trust Build- 
ing, Indianapolis, is architect. 

The De Rhodes Motor Co., South Bend, Ind., will soon 
begin the erection of a three-story service, repair and garage 
building, 65 x 165 ft., estimated to cost $180,000 including 
equipment. 

The National Malleable & Steel Castings Co. is contem- 
plating additions to its Indianapolis plant, bids for which 
will be asked shortly. Details of the extensions have not 
been announced. 


The H. C. Stutz Motor Car Co., Indianapolis, is perfect- 
ing plans to devote a portion of its works to the manufac- 
ture of taxicabs. Regular passenger automobile manufac- 
ture will be continued as heretofore. Harry C. Stutz is 
president. 


The Briskin Mfg. Co., Indianapolis, recently organized, 
will operate a works at 623 North Illinois Street for the 
manufacture and repair of automobile radiators and kindred 
sheet metal products. 


The Loshbough-Jordan Tool & Machine Co., Elkhart, Ind., 
recently organized with $100,000 capital stock, is a reorgan- 
ization into a corporation of a company which was for- 
merly a partnership. The company has no plans to add new 
equipment or new lines at this time. Officers are J. E. Losh- 
bough, president; R. M. Loshbough, vice-president; M. M. 
Jordan, second vice-president; J. C. Jordan, secretary and 
treasurer. 


Pacific Coast 
SAN FRANcIsco, June 25. 


PPLICATION has been made by the Pacific Gas & Elec- 

tric Co., 445 Sutter Street, San Francisco, to construct 
and operate a hydroelectric generating plant in Nevada and 
Placer Counties, to include an irrigation works with a num- 
ber of electric-operated pumping stations, with project esti- 
mated to cost $8,000,000. It will be carried out in coopera- 
tion with the Nevada Irrigation District. The company has 
plans for a new automatic power substation at Shattuck 
Avenue and Forty-first Street, Oakland, Cal., to cost $290,000 
with equipment. The engineering department is in charge. 


The Leahy Mfg. Co., 1804 East Eighth Street, Los An- 
geles, manufacturer of oil burning devices, has let a general 
contract to B. F. Yarnell, 227 South Union Avenue, for the 
erection of a one-story machine shop. 

The Alpine Paper Co., Coquille, Ore., is reported to be 
planning the construction of a new paper and pulp mill esti- 
mated to cost $450,000. A power house will be build. 


The Neptune Meter Co., Los Angeles, will begin the 
erection of a new three-story shop and distributing works, 


115 x 130 ft, to cost approximately $90,000 including 
equipment. 


The Yellow Pine Box & Lumber Co., Winesap, Wash., has 
tentative plans for the rebuilding of the portion of its mill 
destroyed by fire June 16, with loss estimated at $100,000 
including equipment. It is proposed to install electrically- 
operated machinery. 


The Pacific Portland Cement Co., Consolidated, Pacific 
Building, San Francisco, has acquired the plant and prop- 
erty of the Imperial Gypsum Co., El Centro, Cal., and con- 
templates expansion and development to cost $500,000 in- 
cluding machinery. 
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The Municipal Power Bureau, Tacoma, Wash., has re- 
jected bids recently received for the erection of the proposed 
municipal power plant at Lake Cushman, and will ask new 
bids at an early date. This will be the first of a number of 
stations. 


The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co., New Kensington, 
Pa., will soon begin the superstructure-for its two-story plant 
at Oakland, Cal., to cost approximately $100,000 including 
equipment. Contract has been let to the Truscon Steel Co., 
San Francisco. 


The Los Angeles Gas & Electric Co., 645 South Hill 
Street, Los Angeles, has filed plans for a two-story automa- 
tic power substation at 428 South Hope Street, estimated to 
cost $80,000. 


The constructing quartermaster, Fort Mason, San Fran- 
cisco, will soon ask bids for two centrifugal pumps, one of 
1500 gal. per min., single stage, and the other, 1000 gal, per 
min., single stage. 


The San Joaquin Irrigation District, Manteca, Cal., has 
authorized the sale of bonds for $430,000, a portion of the 
proceeds to be used for the installation of a series of pump- 
ing plants. 


The Buckley Door Co., Evans and Quint Avenues, San 
Francisco, will begin the erection of a one-story plant for 
the manufacture of doors, windows and kindred products, 
estimated to cost $45,000 with equipment. 

The San Joaquin River Storage District, Madera, Cal., 
has engaged A. J. Wiley, Boise City, Idaho, consulting en- 
gineer, to prepare plans for its proposed power dam and 
hydroelectric generating plant, estimated to cost more than 
$500,000. 

The Steel Form Corporation, San Francisco, Cal., manu- 
facturer of steel forms for concrete blocks, has acquired a 
plant at Ninth and Channing Streets, Los Angeles, and will 
move its equipment from San Francisco. Some new ma- 
chinery will be required. C. B. Hopkins heads the company. 

M. I. Gardner, 511 East Ninth Street, Los Angeles, is in 
the market for a 50-ton power-driven hydraulic press. 

The C. F. Bulotti Machinery Co., 67-71 Main Street, San 
Francisco, is inquiring for one 42- or 48-in. vertical boring 
machine; 84-in. vertical boring mill; horizontal boring, 
drilling and milling machine, a 4%-in. spindle; a heavy 
duty lathe, 48- to 54-in. swing, 30-ft. centers, and plate bend- 
ing rolls, pyramid type, 16- to 18-ft. for %-in. plate. 





South Atlantic States 


BALTIMORE, June 30. 


HE United Railways Co., Continental Building, Baltimore, 

will begin the erection of a one-story automatic power 
substation at Caroline and Fairmont Avenues, for which a 
general contract has been awarded to DeCou & Davis, 6 East 
Mulberry Street. 


D. C. Ephinstone, Inc., 408 Continental Building, Balti- 
more, machinery dealer, has inquiries out for a stiff leg 
derrick, about 40 tons capacity. 


The Menasha Printing & Carton Co., Menasha, Wis., has 
leased property from the Canton Co., Colgate, Baltimore, 
totaling 42,000 sq. ft., for the establishment of a branch plant 
to manufacture paper cartons and boxes. An option has been 
taken on 40,000 sq. ft. additional space, and it is proposed to 
extend the plant. 


The Industrial Machinery Division, Room 815, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Washington, has informa- 
tion regarding a company at Para, Brazil, in the market 
for American bakers’ and confectioners’ machinery, ovens, 
power equipment, etc., for installation in a factory recently 
destroyed by fire. The company is also interested in sugar 
refining machinery. Catalogs and information should be 
addressed to the division, marked “for transmission to the 
American Consul, Para, Brazil.” 


The Hackley Morrison Co., Inc., 1708 Lewis Street, Rich- 
mond, Va., machinery dealer, has inquiries out for a motor- 
driven hoist, about 5 tons capacity, 220-volt, three-phase 
motor; also for one upright boiler, 48 to 50 in. diameter, 8% 
ft. high; drag line equipment, steam or electric-operated, 
100-ft. boom, with %4-yd. capacity dipper. 

Cc. A. Platt, 101 Park Avenue, New York, architect, has 
plans for a three-story automobile service, repair and garage 
building at Baltimore estimated to cost $105,000 with equip- 
ment, for which bids will be asked at once on a genera) 
contract. 

The Kinzer Price Mountain Coal Co., Blackburg, Va., 
rec ntly organized, is planning for the installation of pump- 
ing equipment, boilers, mine cars, hoisting equipment and 
other machinery. Wirt Dunlap is secretary. 


R. E. Suggs, 1516 Healey Building, Atlanta, Ga., ma- 
chinery dealer, is in the market for a three-drum hoisting 
engine, 8 x 10 in. or 10 x 12 in. 
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The Board of Trustees, Wake Forest College, Wake 
Forest, N. C., is taking bids until July 8 for a central steam 
power plant estimated to cost $50,000. 


Archer’s Laundry, 336 North Howard Street, Baltimore, 
will install electric motors, controls and other electric power 
equipment at its new plant at Eutaw and Madison Streets, 
now in course of construction, to cost $125,000 with ma- 
chinery. Power will be furnished by the Consolidated Gas, 
Electric Light & Power Co. 

The Bureau of Yards and Docks, Navy Department, Wash- 
ington, will receive bids until Aug. 13 for a 750,000 gal. 
capacity elevated steel water tank on steel tower for the 
naval operating base, Pearl Harbor, T. H., specification 4992. 
L. E. Gregory is chief of the bureau. 


Bids will be received by the Board of City Commissioners, 
Oxford, N. C., until July 10 for equipment for the municipal 
waterworks, including pumps and accessory apparatus, motors 
and other electric power equipment. Plans and specifications 
at the office noted or at the office of William C. Olsen, 
Raleigh, N. C., engineer. 

The Granite City Cannery, P. O. Box 762, Elberton, Ga., 
is in the market for automatic canning machinery, power 
equipment, etc., to develop an output of 3000 cans of food 
products per day. T. N. Colley is president. 

The Oxford Mfg. Co., Oxford, N. C., has started work on 
a one-story plant for the manufacture of automobile license 
plates and other stamped metal products. 

The Hollingsworth & Vose Co., 141 Milk Street, Boston, 
manufacturer of paper products, is said to have concluded 
negotiations for the purchase of 320 acres on Dunpals Creek, 
Covington, Va., as a site for a new plant for the production 
of fine papers. 

The North Carolina Public Service Co., Greensboro, N. C., 
has plans under consideration for extensions and improve- 
ments in the different power plants of the Piedmont Power 
& Light Co., Gibsonville, N. C., and vicinity, to include the 
installation of additional equipment. The Piedmont company 
was acquired by the North Carolina organization several 
weeks ago. 

The Southern Railway Co., Washington, has awarded a 
general contract to the Dwight P. Robinson Co., 125 East 
Forty-sixth Street, New York, for the erection of its pas- 
senger and freight car repair shops at Hayne, 8S. C., esti- 
mated to cost $150,000 with equipment. 

The Georgia Railway & Power Co., Atlanta, Ga., is plan- 
ning for a bond issue of $3,000,000, a considerable portion 


of the proceeds to be used for hydroelectric power develop- , 


ment on the Tallulah River, including power dams and gener- 
ating stations. 





STEEL AND INDUSTRIAL STOCKS 


The range of prices on active steel and industrial stocks 
from Monday of last week to Monday of this week was as 
follows: 


Low High Low High 
s-Chalmers .. 47 50% Inland Steel...... 32% 33 
Allie-Chal. ss] Hi 95% Int. Har.......... 85% 89 
Am. B. S. & Fdy. 80% 80% Int. Har. pf..... 108 108% 
American Can...106 112% Lima Loco........ oi 61 
Am. GRR Bkesees: 114% 115 Nat.-Acme ...... 6 6 
Am. Car & Fdy..160 164 Nat. En. & Stm. 21% 24% 


Nat. En. & S. pf. 80 80 
N. Y. Air Brake. 42% 44% 
Nova Scotia Stl.. 50 50% 


Am. C. & F. pf..123% 123% 
American Laoco.. 72% 74% 
Am. Loco. pf....119 119 


Am. Radiator....102 103% Otis Steel........ 7% 8 
fom, Steel Fdries. 34% 35% Otis Steel pf..... 48 50 
Am. Stl. Fd. pf..102% 102% Pressed Stil. Car. 46% 50% 
Baldwin Loco....110% 115 Replogle Steel... 7% 10% 
Baldwin Loco. pf.114% 114% DEE. ccvsveves 44% 47% 


Republic pf...... 84 86 
Sloss-Sheffield ... 54% 58% 
Steel of Canada.. 72 73 


Bethlehem Steel. 45 47 
Beth. Stl. 7% pf. 90 90% 
Beth. Stl. 8% pf.102 102% 


. Em. Steel.... 3 31% Transue-Wms. .. 28 28 
Br. Em. Stl. 2pf. 9% 9% Un. Alloy Steel.. 22 22% 
Chic. Pneu. Tool 85 86 U. De MeO: 50:9 tye 91% 96 
Colo. Fuel.......-. 43 47% U. S. Pipe pf.... 92 92% 
Crucible Steel.... 50 53% U. 8. Steel....... aie 100% 
Crucible Stl. pf.. 88 88%, UU. S. Steel pf....121% 121% 
TOG. Mic cisccues 62 62 Vanadium Steel.. 21% 23 


Ge Sle - 229 239 Va. L, C. & Coke 71 71 
Gt No Ore Cert. 27 * 1% W’house Air Br.. 92% 93% 
Gulf States Steel 66% 71% 





The W. W. Sly Mfg. Co., Cleveland, has recently taken 
orders for sand blast rooms, each order being for two units, 
for the Granite Steel Co., Granite City, IIL, the Kensington 
Davis Corporation, Buffalo, and the Crane Enamelware Co., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. The company also reports a good 
volume of orders for its other lines of equipment. During 
the past three or four weeks, it has taken orders for about 
50 tumbling mills and 18 dust arresters. Other orders 
include a 19-ft. continuous tumbling mill with conveyor 
placed by the Continental Heater Co., Dunkirk, N. Y., for 
tumbling cast iron radiator sections. 
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Current Metal Prices 


On Small Lots, Delivered from Merchants’ Stocks, New York City 


The following quotations are made by New York 
City warehouses. 

As there are many consumers whose requirements 
are not sufficiently heavy to warrant their placing or- 
ders with manufacturers for shipments in carload 
lots from mills, these prices are given for their con- 
venience. 





Bars, Shapes and Plates 


Bars: Per Lb. 
Refined iron bars, base price ...........6++4++d04€. 
Swedish charcoal iron bars, base.....6.75c. to 7.00c. 
Soft steel bars, base price.............00+00.-d04C, 

OO, Ne NOD 55 ci das ens eese ek oakee see ee 

ES EROR oy. baste ech sandaeus anmele 4.09c. 

Beams and channels, angles and tees, 3 in. x % 

Si ANNE A i i an eee ig ae 3.44c. 

Channels, angles and tees under 3 in. x % in., 

DMS katie ck ewes RORSS We aSS aa eeeorene 3.34c. 

Steel plates, %4 in. and heavier .................d.44¢. 


Merchant Steel 
Per Lb 


Tire, 2% x 36) in: and 1APWOP s oik5 i 050 5 0040 54d 
(Smooth finish, 1 to 2% x % in. and larger). ..3.60c. 
Toe-calk, % x % in. and larmer........ccccscves 4.30c. 
Cold-rolled strip, soft and quarter hard. .7.50c. to 8.50c. 
Open-hearth, spring steel.............. 4.50c. to 7.00c. 
Shafting and Screw Stock: 
ON Nk oe a i et le ee a 25c. 
ER Te IN MOE s 66a o 4s 0'5400n sa oe eneee 4.75c. 
Standard tool steel, base price................. 15.00c. 
NUE NE in ckdb ed ee cauwedchaeeaweeeee 18.00c. 
NE WE NO ih as cs a cae aa aden sees cedar ee 23.00c. 
High-speed steel, 18 per cent tungsten............ 70c. 
Sheets 
Blue Annealed Per Lb. 
ED MN as. ds is bo ard Kaeo we eee see 4.14c. 
PE I incre eww is: k suck ae ee awake aie . « 04.19¢. 
PN URS ses: nce eeraicis rare cee wae eee nl ae 4.24c. 
PND RO Kiewek mii Simian bases cae 4.34c. 
Box Annealed—Black 
Soft Steel Blued Stove 
C. R., One Pass Pipe Sheet 
Per Lb. Per Lb. 
POOR, BE ROBO. civiediscnseak SEDO CO-0906.. jj cenas 
pees, Be Oe BE So wcincd 4.60c. to 4.85c. 5.10c. 
ON NO i eta Si cace eres Noydog A 4.65c. to 4.90c. 5.15c. 
Ms ax Serer. oe aS 5.25c. 
moO. BO ...0<: <i kew kw e0oe. to G20. j= aseser 
Galvanized Per Lb. 
Pe atc eee ee cae ee 4.85c. to 5.10e 
MO: TR. vce cdedar saueess6eancde ee da eee 
a Si Se 
Pe ee NE ooh cha ce ore seal 5.30c. to 5.55c. 
PEL EO sume’ oe ae 0d eN os © ees dae ko 
ee ll eee Se 
NO. Oe: Anwhscdsues cs abun tie knanewee 6.25c. té 6.50c. 





*No. 28 and lighter, 36 in. wide, 20c. higher. 
Welded Pipe 
Standard Steel Wrought Iron 
Black Galv Black Galv 
% in. Butt... —41 —24] % in. Butt... —4 +4419 
% in. Butt... —46 —32] % in. Butt... —11 + 9 
1-3 in. Butt... —48 —34] 1-1% in. Butt. —14 4+ 6 
2%-6 in. Lap. —44 —30]| 2 in. Lap.... —5 414 
7-8 in. Lap... —41 —11] 2%-6in. Lap. —9 4 9 
9-12 in. Lap.. —34 — 6] 7-12 in. Lap... —3 +16 
Bolts and Screws 
Machine bolts, cut thread, 
50 to 60 per cent off list 
Carriage bolts, cut thread, 
40 to 40. 10 and 10 per cent off list 
Coach screws, 50 and 10 to 60 per cent off list 
Wood screws, flat head iron, 
75, 20 and 10 per cent off list 
Steel Wire 
BASE PRICE* ON No. 9 GAGE AND COARSER Per Lb. 


IR vn cneweeseeneee Sesbancwh 4.25¢. to 4.50c. 
ED iss a cen nicarsdéecausceuae 4.50c. to 4.75c. 
Galvanized annealed................... 5.15¢c. to 5.40c. 
NIG 5 ios ntcian sven ceeudeue 5.15¢. to 5.40c. 
Tinned soft Bessemer................. 6.15¢c. to 6.40c. 


*Regular extras for lighter gage 


On a number of items the base price only is given, 
it being impossible to name every size. 

The wholesale prices at which large lots are sold 
by manufacturers for direct shipment from mills are 
given in the market reports appearing in a preceding 
part of THE IRON AGE under the general heading of 
“Tron and Steel Markets” and “Non-Ferrous Metals. 





Brass Sheet, Rod, Tube and Wire 
BASE PRICE 


High brane BROCE... ccuevessnawec 16%c. to 17%ec. 
High brass wire .........ccccceveeeee 16%c. to 17%e. 
DPOGR BOON oie saua vies oes os uweeeweens 14 c. to 15 cc. 
Brags tue, DRRMOE oii cicade sateen 24%c. to 25%c. 
Brass tube, seamless ..........eceees 20%e. to 21'%e. 
Copper tube, seamless ........++.++: 21%c. to 22%c. 


Copper Sheets 
Sheet copper, hot rolled, 19%4c. to 20c. per lb. base. 
Cold rolled, 14 oz. and heavier, 3c. per Ib. advance 


over hot rolled. 
Tin Plates 


Bright Tin Coke—14 x 20 

Grade Grade Prime Seconds 
ee ete 80 Ib..$6.55 $6.80 
nae 14x20 90 Ib.. 6.65 6.40 

.- 6.75 g 
1c..911.75 9060) ‘0-30 | oes 
x... 2336 11.50 IX.. 8.25 8.00 
IXX.. 14.50 12.50 IXX.. 9.50 9.25 
IXXX.. 15.50 13.75 IXXX..10.75 10.50 


IXXXX.. 16.50 14.75 IXXXX..12.00 10.75 


Terne Plates 
8 lb. coating, 14 x 20 


OO Ti i ikdwaavatevdawdieue ee $7.00 to $8.00 
TAS cisvevews seulidave ceueaueltea wen 7.25 to 8.25 
ER |b Se Paha RE ORS Kl ke Soe 8.25 to 8.75 
ane OE ON sok. a oie hie ia ea 9.00 to 10.00 
Tin 
EEE i ais dence. ca ne eae Me eae eee 45c. 
DE ig Sik aos ae Ek oR ee ee eae Chek 48c. to 53c. 
Copper 
RIN 5. Sing cDaAG a RU Reema ek cunedees 26 ©. 
END: cS A. dsdod bteeesaed 6650eeR REE eee 15%e. 
EE -h:s Kee ceh6 ks Raed de ORK eRwaes Ue enone 14%e. 
Spelter and Sheet Zinc 
WOO EE koiviceubd scans vaNtndme aod Tee. 
Sheet zinc, No. 9 base, casks........ 10%c. open 11%c. 
Lead and Solder* 
er reer reer 8c. to Ye. 
Re a ae ope ee lle. to 12c. 
Solder, % and % guaranteed ..............000. 33%4e. 
BOs OMNI ig idlticticale wed ohs shh cE Bee 31\e. 
Pen IN aia sige os oc wae 6 0c acc 27%e. 





_ Prices of solder indicated by private brand vary accord- 
ing to composition. 


Babbitt Metal 
PO DPURO DRE TS nos koe cn swnnsaadiaewes 75c. to 90c. 
Commercial grade, per lb..............00- 35c. to 50c. 
ee Wy WE Ws ks + cenndkhodeedcaececakun 25¢c. to 35c. 


CES 60s 6 ceueee bee eee cae 10%c. to ile. 
Aluminum 
No. 1 aluminum (guaranteed over 99 per cent 
pure), in ingots for remelting, per lb 
Old Metals 
There is a better feeling in the market and inquiry 
has improved. Dealers’ buying prices are nominally 
as follows: 


Cents 

Per Lb. 
Copper, heavy crwmettle.o.c.cccccccccccvevicccce 10.75 
CI I NN i, 6d a's do twee ¢ositeedbnk bOkae 10.25 
ee ene ee 8.50 
EE nn Gh wa Addiaidie dwelt cies sed aCe 6.00 
i MN 6-6 eq:tia ndhhe dik 56) i 6 4 pb ashes dalle eee 5.00 
Heavy machine composition ................ee0- 7.75 
No. 1 yellow brass turnings..............eceees 6.50 
No. 1 red brass or composition turnings ......... 7.50 
SE SD 0% inwes am cg aletinkt whens Medan 5.75 
ME. sas 0% 4 yawns dais a he enewies We Canela el 4.25 
MD ape dGnaededsctanciseceesneane cr ccute 3.50 
ok ee ee eee 14.50 
GE: SINNER... 0's stp cs venenconcadnadeel 14.50 








